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Sixteen National and Local Organizations Brought Together in Philadelphia—Technical Program Provided by Tex- 
tile Professional Division of American Society of Mechanical Engineers—Conference Goes on 
Record in Favor of American Valuation Plan 


r HE bringing together of sixteen 
national and local organizations 
was the outstanding feature of 


the Symposium on Textile Manu- 
ucture and Economics held in Phila- 
lelphia on Tuesday of this week. Al- 
planned as a 


though originally joint 





mo." 


Chas. T. Plunkett, Chairman, Textile 
Professional Division, A. S. M. E., 
Who Presided at Sessions of Sym- 
posium 


Textile Professional 
Division and the Philadelphia Local 
Section of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, the scope of the 
athering was gradually broadened so 
that finally it was held under the 
auspices of the following organizations: 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Converters’ Association, En- 
gineers’ Club of Philadelphia, Franklin 
Institute of the State of Pennsylvania, 
Manufacturers’ Club of Philadelphia, 
National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, National Association of Fin- 
shers of Cotton Fabrics, National Asso- 
iation of Wool Manufacturers, Penn- 
svivania Manufacturers’ Association, 
‘hiladelphia Chamber of Commerce, 
Philadelphia Textile Manufacturers’ As- 

iation, Philadelphia Textile School, 
Philadelphia Textile School Alumni 


meeting of the 


Association, and the Philadelphia Sec- 
tions of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers and the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. The 
program was arranged through the co- 
operation of the Textile 
Division of the American 
Mechanical Engineers. 


Professional 
Society of 


Inspection Trips in Morning 
The morning was given over to in 
spection trips. The visitors were first 
given a chance to see the Philadelphia 
Textile School where Dr. E. W. France, 
director, made a few introductory re 





Chas. Penrose, of Day & Zimmerman, 
Inc., Chairman of General Committee 
in Charge of Symposium. 


marks regarding the history and ideals 
of the school and then organized those 
in attehdance into groups which wer¢ 
conducted by students through the 
various departments. From the school 
the route led to the plant of Proctor 
& Schwartz, Inc., manufacturers of 
Proctor dryers; Smith & Furbush Ma 
chine Co., manufacturers of preparatory 
machinery; and the Notaseme Hosiery 
Co., where luncheon was served in the 
mill cafeteria. 


Afternoon Technical Section 


M' JRE than six hundred were present 
. when the afternoon technical ses- 
was called to order in the audi- 

um of the Manufacturers’ Club of 
iladelphia by William F. James, presi- 
of the Engineers’ Club of Phila- 
Iphia. Mr. James welcomed the visi- 

s to the city and then introduced the 
esiding officer of the session, Charles 


T. Plunkett, chairman of th 
Professional Division of the 
Society of Mechanical Engineers < 
president of the Berkshire Cotton M 
Co., Adams, Mass. 

Mr. Plunkett expressed the apprecia- 
tion of the Textile Professional Divi- 
sion for the honor of providing a tech- 
nical program and for the invitation to 


Textile 
\merican 
ind 

¢ 


oO 


be present at the events of the day. He 
emphasized the purpose of the Sympo 
sium, as outlined on the official program, 
namely, “to afford a vehicle for liberal 
interchange ot views between New Eng 
land, the Middle States, and the South.” 
Mr. Plunkett stated that it is necessary 
to retain the inspirations of the meeting 
and to labor for the highest 
welfare of the manufacturer 

formation ot the 
is chairman, Mr. 


scientific 
Since the 
which he 
Plunkett has noted 
one obstacle in the path of improvement 
in manufacturing efficiency, namely, tra- 
dition He feels it is necessary to en- 
plant engineers to study new 
methods whether or not they are his 
torically approved. 


Division of 


courage 


Introductory Address 


The meeting was 
Dexter S 


honored by the 
presence of Kimball, presi 


dent of the 


American Society of Me 





Wm. D. Hartshorne, Member Executive 
Committee, Textile Professional Div- 
ision, A. S. M. E., Who Spoke at After- 
noon Session. 


chanical Engineers and 
College of 
versity, 


dean of the 
Cornell Uni- 
formal intro- 


Engineering, 
who made. the 
ductory address. 


Despite the fact that Professor Kim- 
ball professed ignorance of the techni 
cal phase s of 


textile manufacture, he 


presented an inspiring and _ instructive 
picture of the historical background of 
the industry and the eff 
portant 
production 
tracing the 
which have 
ture, the 


ts of the im- 
development upon 
today. After 
great mechanical inventions 
influenced textile manufac- 
speaker referred to Samuel 


Stages ot 


problems 


Slater, not as the father of the Ameri- 
can cotton industry but as the father 
of American manufacture and pointed 
out that to the textile industry goes the 
credit of bringing about the m« 
dustrial era. 


\dern in- 
That this era has brought untold 
blessings to mankind cannot be denied, 
said the speaker, but it has also brought 
many difficult problems. He referred to 
only two of them, namely, the division 
of labor and the question of human re- 
lations. Professor Kimball 
the first of these, manifested in the ex- 
treme specialization of today, has 
changed our entire conception of in 
dustry and of life and has caused such 
a close interlocking of interests that the 
problem of saying what is mine and 
what is thine has been made most diffi- 
cult. He feels nevertheless that there 
should be no thought of going back to 
the old things and _ that 
creative wealth, properly distributed, is 
the greatest blessing that can come to 
any people. Nevertheless in order to 
carry on our complex civilization it is 
essential to produce with ever-increas- 
ing efficiency. 

The speaker emphasized the problem 


stated that 


sche me ot 





Sidney B. Paine, Manager, Mill Power 
Dept., General Electric Co., Boston, 
Who Spoke at Afternoon Session. 


of human relations as even greater than 
that of production or distribution and 
admitted that as yet there has been no 
real solution of the problem. He feels 
confident, however, that if we can use 
our modern tools well, our civilization 
will endure 

The main part of the program of the 


(Continued on page 70) 
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BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY 
I lf is en 
a re 


iblic « 
ent address before a men’s club an economist 


uraging that individuals who have the 
are talking in an encouraging vein. In 


and writer whose reputation has gone far and wide 
gave sane advice to his hearers. The keynote of his 
remarks was that courage was the element needed by 
the business leader today. Just as when conditions 
were at the apex of the boom it took courage to 
shorten sail and to act cautiously and conservatively 
sO now it takes just as much courage to go ahead 


with projects, etfect expansion and generally to 


top the process twiddling one’s thumbs. 

he speaker mentioned above instanced the fact 
that thre largest newspaper publishers in the 
country, wh f anyone, should have their fingers 


upon the puls« the nation, are starting immediate- 


lv upon an extensive building program. He referred 
to Mr. Ochs, publisher of the New York Times; 
Mr. Hea publisher of the New York American, 
ind Mr. Curtis of the Saturday Evening Post and 
adies’ | urnal, Other cases of like character 
were given to illustrate the courage and faith which 
leaders are beginning to have in the future and 
which it behooves the rank and file to imitate in 
th nduct of their business 


WOMEN’S WEAR POSSIBLE TREND 


B' SINESS i1 
d its ] 


nstabilit Buyers in the distributing trade 


omen’s wear is usually noted for 


and the u onsumer are noted for their fickle- 
ness, wl the element of style plays such an im 
portant part in this trade that continued demand 
through the season any particular class of goods 
or for any type of construction is unusual. The 
successful manutfacturer of women’s wear is the 
one who, because of his own perspicacity, or by 
reason of sane advice from his selling agents, knows 
when to ontinue the manufacture of a specific 
line of goods and appreciates the possibilities of 
ertain other types of fabric. Instances are not un- 


ommon nancial crises as the result of too long 
operation on any one line and inability to divert 
machinery to the production of other merchandise. 

The abov 
pertinence to the situation in the women’s wear trade 
at the moment. 


statements apply with considerable 


The outstanding feature in business 





of the last x1onths has been the demand for 
tweeds While there have been warnings to the 
effect tl this mand was being overdone, there 
loes not appear to have been any general curtail- 
ment among mills making this class of goods and it 
would seem, fr reports of cancellations recently 
received, that more or less sizable stocks are accu- 

mulating in certain directions. 
There is logical reason for a change in the atti- 
tude of buyers toward more staple fabrics. Reflect- 
th nsumer’s reaction, they want something 





lifferent, both in color and construction, from that 
which is being taken by the majority. Then, too, it 
would seem as though the sport garment, which 
means essentialy the sport fabric, has been overdone 
and that the woman’s wardrobe must include some- 
thing that is suitable to a greater number of oc- 


easions. It is not surprising, therefore, to note 
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predictions of returning popularity for more staple 
fabrics which are adaptable for a larger number of 
uses than is the sport fabric. 

In this connection, while it is possibly dangerous 
to prophesy concerning the future status of particu- 
lar fabrics, there would seem to be every reason to 
look forward to a larger consumption of tricotines. 
This -fabric has come to be recognized as practically 
a staple. Occupying a niche halfway between the 
Poiret twill and the old whipcord, it has supplanted 
in the women’s wear industry much of the popularity 
of the serge. In fact, today it is reported that the 
only sizable stocks in the hands of the cloak and suit 
houses consist of corporation serges and the out- 
look for their consumption is not particularly aus- 
picious. In the case of the tricotine, however, the 
buyer is showing a more active interest, not only 
for next fall, but for immediate delivery goods for 
spring. As an indication of the trend in this direc- 
tion, it is stated by recognized authorities in the 
selling trade that the majority of local jobbers are 
quietly placing substantial orders for this class of 
goods. There is probably no class of buyers in the 
country that is more in touch with the needs of the 
consumer than these buyers and their operations 
can well be regarded as a guide for others. Not only 
in blacks and blues for the fall season but in lighter 
colors for spring is this fabric regarded as a promi- 
nent feature in women’s wear products. Certainly 
there is less risk to be taken in the production of 
the tricotine than in the tweed or other character 
of sport fabrics. This tendency is also reflected in 
increasing request for other staples, such as Poiret 
twills and whipcords. A tendency is also noted to 
all the tricotine by names which disguise the nature 
of the fabric. These individual trademarks have a 
tendency to minimize the apparent volume of busi- 
ness in such staples, whereas the aggregate trade 
may be decidedly large. 

While the immediate status of the women’s wear 
trade is far from satisfactory, yet compared with 
other divisions of the textile industry it presents 
elements of encouragement and of future stability 
that augur well for an improvement in business. 


* * ~ 


MANUFACTURERS AND ENGINEERS 

i ew Symposium on Textile Manufacture and 

Economics held in Philadelphia on Tuesday 
was noteworthy, not so much on account of the 
technical information presented there, as because of 
the hope which it holds for the future. The gath- 
ering together of sixteen organizations to consider 
the technical phases of textile manufacture is no 
small accomplishment. For years the criticism has 
been heard that too little organized attention is paid 
by the textile industry to production problems and 
that the various associations have developed too 
much along social lines with their meetings mainly 
devoted to a consideration of general subjects. The 
consolidation of most of these associations with the 
various engineering societies in a program such as 
carried out last Tuesday is assuredly a step in the 
right direction. It is but natural, of course, that 
the initial meeting should encounter certain mechan- 
ical difficulties owing to the number of interests in- 
volved. As a matter of fact, all that might logically 
have been expected of the gathering was an example 
for the future, and whatever was accomplished be- 
yond this should be regarded as “velvet.” 

The keynote of the meeting was struck by Charles 
T. Plunkett, chairman of the Textile Professional 
Division of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, who stated that the textile industry is 
hampered by tradition and that there are engineers 
and others outside of the industry whose observa- 
tion will enable them to teach manufacturers new 
methods of doing things which will be surprising. 
They will be able to see methods of producing ma- 
terials not produced before or of producing estab- 
lished materials better and more cheaply. 

It is for this reason that closer co-operation 
between manufacturers and engineers is so much 
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needed in the industry. The first step was taken 
when the Textile Professional Section, later the 
Textile Professional Division, of the America: 
Society of Mechanical Engineers was organized. |: 
was generally recognized, however, that little could 
be accomplished if the meetings of that organizatio: 
were attended by engineers only and not by manu 
facturers who might naturally be expected to have a 
real interest in its activities. 

This obstacle has at last been overcome an 
much credit for this development is due to th 
Textile Professional Division of the American So 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers whose meeting 
planned for Philadelphia developed into such an 
ambitious Symposium, and to the general committe 
and the many organizations who did such excellent 
work in planning for the gathering. It is the earnest 
wish of all who have the interests of the textil: 
industry at heart that Tuesday’s meeting may be bu 


a forerunner of many more to come. 
* * * 


TWO OPINIONS OF AMERICAN 
VALUATION 

REDERIC C. DUMAINE, head of the Amos- 

keag Manufacturing Co., the largest individua! 
textile plant in the world, gave public utterance re- 
cently to the opinion that the American valuation 
plan as proposed in the pending tariff bill is un- 
American and dishonest, and importers and foreign 
manufacturers have given wide publicity to his 
opinion and have hailed him as their champion. 

President William M. Wood of the Americar 

Woolen Co., the largest wool manufacturing or 
ganization in the world, telegraphed this week t 
President Harding and to the senators from thi 
eight states in which mills of this company are lo 
cated, expressing the opinion that the foreign valua 
tion plan of the present tariff is un-American and 
fatal to successful American industry. If as wid 
publicity is given to President Wood’s opinion as 
already has been given to that of Treasurer Dumaine 
there need be no doubt as to its effect upon an in- 
telligent public. The two opinions speak for them- 
selves and are as follows: 


TELEGRAM OF PRESIDENT 
WiuiAm M. Woop o: 
AMERICAN WOooLEN Com- 
PANY TO PRESIDENT 
HARDING: 


Extract From F. C. Du- 
MAINE'S LETTER OF FEB. 
8 To SECRETARY HAHN OF 
THE NATIONAL RETAIL 
Dry Goops ASSOCIATION : 

“Tt has never been my “I would respectfully 
custom to burden the call your attention to the 
public mind with per- fact that the foreign 
sonal observations, but valuation plan incidental 
the importance of these to the tariff is un-Ameri- 
pending questions con- can and fatal to success- 
strains me to be recorded ful American industry. 
as unalterably opposed to Only importers can profit 
the proposal of basing by it. It will close 
the new tariff upon American mills, throw 
American Valuation. thousands into idleness, 
and, in my opinion, will 
prove a national catas- 
trophe. It will affect 
adversely the income of 


“It is unbusinesslike, 
un-American, and, most 
important of all, dis- 


honest, in that it deceives : 5 
the public professional occupations 
a ee eee in than any good it 
Veariy y os h 
passed since the Ke- ae Fac a i. 
’ or Soe i should be the tariff 
epg ese se pea Bi policy of this country. 
<8 are Thi - | 0 0€ It will save the country 
enacted. IMs delay t§ and should enlist the 


adding a heavy burden jp arty enthusiastic, and 
to business, already stag- pa cele Sic support of 


gering under the strain 
of a most unusual period 
of adjustment. 

“We need to be rid of 
embargoes and licensing 
clauses. 

“The public demands 
that much; it will not 
sanction less and I fear 
for the party which re- 
fuses thus to grant it.” 


every senator and mem- 
ber of Congress. On be- 
half of the thousands of 
employees of my com 
pany, and I think I can 
speak for the whole tes- 
tile industry, I respect- 
fully urge you and Con- 
gress to save industria! 
America by adopting the 
American valuation 
plan.” 
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Cotton Congress Held 


Permanent Commission to Be Organized 
—General Declarations Drawn Up 
NEw OrveaANs, La.—Preliminary 
steps were taken by the cotton congress 
held here Feb. 23 and 24 to organize a 
permanent cotton commission consist- 
ng of three commissioners from each 
f the cotton growing states. Each gov- 
rnor is requested to name a permanent 
ommission for the state by a date not 
ater than Sept. 1. As soon as govern- 
rs of two-thirds of the states have 
icted, the governor of North Carolina 
shall fix a date and designate a meeting 
lace. Practically all important cotton 
growing states were represented. 


The central idea is to bring about 
oncert of action on the part of state 
governments functioning as one unit in 
matters of common interest to all, to 
which end uniform laws are sought. 


Declarations of Conference 


The conference declared briefly and 
in very general terms for prompt and 
searching investigation of problems of 
production; for uniform legislation for 
eradication or control of insect pests; 
for measures to foster soil improvement 
and for a study of living conditions on 
the farm; for uniform action by cotton 
states in conjunction with the Federal 
Government to provide an adequate 
warehouse system, to provide uniform 
laws-in respect to co-operative market- 
ing, and to provide additional credit 
facilities, and urges that until a per- 
manent system of credits is provided 
that the work now being done by the 
War Finance Corporation be continued. 
The brevity and the general character 
of the declarations of the conference re- 
move all probability of controversy; 
they are sufficiently wide in their scope 
as to admit of almost any possibility in 
the way of legislation, and yet definite 
enough as not to obscure their meaning. 
It is left to the permanent commission, 
when set up, to deal with the details 
which were not discussed. 


A section of the report adopted pro- 
vides that “it shall be the duty of the 
commission to recommend to the gov- 
ernors and legislatures of their respec- 
tive states a statutory plan of organiza- 
tion and future action pursuant thereto, 
as said commission may deem necessary 
and proper to be adopted by the legis- 
latures of said states, confining their 
plan of action to those matters which 
are obviously of common interest to the 
otton industry in all the states, and 
not to matters in which there may be 
serious conflict of interest as between 
the cotton states; also such measures in 
the way of uniform laws, administra- 
tive action or otherwise which, as in 
the opinion of said commission, may be 
for the common interest of all the cot- 
ton growing states in respect to insect 
pest control, marketing, production, etc.” 


Col. Henry G. Hester, secretary of 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange, ap- 
peared before the conference a number 
f times but did not participate in de- 
liberations. R. O. Everett, of North 
Carolina, is chairman, and T. B. King, 
f Tennessee, secretary. Among those 
present and taking prominent part in 
the conference were E. J. Glenny, of 
Louisiana; Carl Williams, of Okla- 
homa; W. D. Nesbitt, of Alabama; A. 
W. McLean, of North Carolina, and 
David R. Coker, of South Carolina. 
Department of Agriculture representa- 
tives present were W. L. Pryor, W. R. 
Meadows, W. L. Jenkins and B. R. 
Coad. 
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Effective Cooperation 


Cotton Manufacturers Committee Reports 
on Activities with Dept. of Commerce 
The committee appointed by The Na- 

tional Council of American Cotton 

Manufacturers to cooperate with the 

Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 

merce, Textile Division, consisting of 

John S. Lawrence, chairman, Nathaniel 

F. Ayer, Allen F. Johnson, John A. 

Law, Gerrish H. Milliken, Henry B. 

Thompson and Harry C. Meserve, sec- 

retary-treasurer, has submitted to Stuart 

W. Cramer, president of the National 

Council, a report of their activities. The 

broad scope of the committee’s activities 

is suggested in the following important 
items which are contained in the report: 

After a careful investigation the com- 
mittee approved the new census and 
biennial census blanks which have been 
very much improved and simplified at 
their suggestion. 

It also views with approval the change 
in the monthly spindleage report so as 
to show the spindle hours. It desires 
to keep the report as simple as possible 


‘and has proposed further changes. 


Members of the committee have been 
in conference in Washington on the 
question of Open Price Associations and 
the committee is much gratified at the 
recent report sent out from Secretary 
Hoover’s office on this matter. 

There are some six hundred agents 
of the Government throughout the 
world who have been advised by the 
Bureau as to the character of informa- 
tion most wanted by the trade. These 
suggestions were received by the com- 
mittee after a canvass of those in the 
textile industry who are interested in 
our foreign trade. 

The committee extended aid to 
Canadian importers in the matter ot 
Canadian marking regulations and are 
pleased to note that these regulations 
have been suspended. 

The assistance of the committee has 
been sought with regard to the proper 
and best method of disposal of the sur- 
plus textiles in the War and Navy De- 
partments. 

The committee has cooperated with 
the Bureau of Standards in matters of 
interest to the trade as to the best 
methods of handling investigations of 
sheets and pillow cases requested by 
large consumers, laundry and hotel as 
sociations. Conferences have been ar- 


its 


.ranged with those interested. 


The committee interested itself in the 
bringing together of the Harvard 
School of Economic Research and the 
Harvard Business School for the pur- 
pose of cooperation and for the Depart- 
ment to take over the price comparison 
of standard textiles. 

One of the most important activities 
of the committee has to do with the 
protection of American interests in 
Cuba, where the industry has accounts 
uncollected and merchandise in excess 


of $7,000,000 


Worcester Mfrs. to Meet 

A program of speaking and music 
“very much out of the ordinary” is 
guaranteed by the Executive Committee 
of the Manufacturers’ Textile Associa- 
tion of Worcester, Mass., at the regular 
monthly luncheon and meeting to be 
held at the Hotel ancroft at one 
o'clock this afternoon. In its efforts to 
stimulate larger regular attendance the 
Executive Committee has planned a 
schedule of meetings that will include 
speakers of national and international 
reputation, mill inspection trips, outings 
and entertainments of unusual interest. 


Color Card Association Annual 


Seventh Annual Gathering Evidences Sub- 
stantial Growth in Importance 

The annual meeting and dinner of the 
Textile Color Card Association of the 
United States, Inc., was held Wednes- 
day of this week at the Hotel Astor, this 
city. A large number of members and 
invited guests were present at the dinner 
following the annual election. Frederick 
Bode of Gage Bros., dealers in mil- 
linery, was toastmaster and the speakers 
were Harry S. Bernhard, president of 
the Retail Milliners’ Association; J. C. 
McKeon, chairman of the Style Com- 
mittee of the National Boot and Shoe 
Manufacturers’ Association and Dr. 
Frank A. Parsons, president of the New 
York School of Fine and Applied Arts. 

All the speakers dwelt upon the value 
of cooperative effort developed through 
the association to standardize colors and 
predicted even further results from a 
continuation of the work that had been 
so successfully inaugurated. Dr. Par- 
sons was the principal speaker. His 
chief plea was for a restriction of colors 
due to the psychological effect upon the 
ordinary individual who, he said, could 
not assimilate or distinguish more than 
seven shades. The speaker declared that 
it should be the aim of the association to 
force upon the consciousness of the pub- 
lic the relation of color to conditions, 
declaring that such restriction of color 
would make for greater harmony and 
esthetic beauty. 

The chairman traced the course of the 
Association from its original thirty 
members representing the silk, wool and 
millinery trades to its present command- 
ing position with a membership of 720, 
including fifteen industries. The cards 
of the Association are now going, Mr. 


3ode said, to twenty-seven foreign 
countries and are being increasingly 
used by schools and colleges. They 


form an authoritative forecast of color 
tendency in this country. 

At the annual election, Frederick 
Bode, president of the Millinery Cham- 
the United States, 
was re-elected president; Carl Forsch 
of Pelgram & Meyer, silks, secretary, to 
succeed Ramsay Peugnet; William Hand 


ber of Commerce of 


of William Hand & Sons, silks, first 
vice president; A. L. Gifford of the 
Worumbo Co., woolens, second vice 


president, and Adolph Muller of the Na- 
tional Ribbon Co., treasurer. 


Woolen Jobbers Combine 


Corporation of $5,000,000 Capital Includes 

Principal Distributors in This Line 

A consolidation of woolen jobbing 
houses is announced through incorpor- 
ation papers filed under New York State 
laws. The new company, whose name 
has not been decided upon at this writ- 
ing, has an authorized capital of $5,000,- 


000 and includes the following con- 
cerns: Detmer Woolen Co., Bruner 
Woolen Co., and Mason & Hanson. 


These three houses are among the prin- 
cipal jobbers of wool fabrics and trim- 
mings in the country. They operate 
17 branch houses in the U. S. 


The officers of the new company are: 


Julian F. Detmer, president; Frank 
Wolf, first vice-president; Park M. 
Woolley, vice president; H. Edgar 
Mason, vice-president and treasurer; 
Richard C. Kaiser, vice-president and 
general manager; Herbert D. Salzer, 
assistant general manager; Harry E. 


Hanson, assistant general manager, and 
Edwin W. Salzer, assistant general 
manager and secretary. 
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Cooperative Committee Named 





Retail and Wholesale Clothiers and Man- 
ufacturers’ Representatives Confer 

An executive session was held Wed- 
nesday at the rooms of the American 
Association of Woolen and Worsted 
Manufacturers of this city of the joint 
committee of retail clothiers, clothing 
manufacturers and wool manufacturing 
interests for the purpose of forming a 
committee to take up in co-operation 
problems relating to the activities of 
the various branches of the trade. 

At the conclusion of the meeting the 
following statement regarding the con- 
ference was issued: 

‘* Representatives 
branches of the industry, namely the 
retail clothiers, the manufacturing 
clothiers, and the woolen and worsted 
manufacturers, met today at the head- 
quarters of the American Association 
of Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers. 

“There were present for the retail 
clothiers, Anselm Frankel, Andreas 


the three 


Burkhardt, J. C. Morse and C. E. Wry. 
“For the manufacturing clothiers: 
William Goldman, Samuel Weill and 


Ludwig Stein. 

“For the woolen and worsted manu- 
facturers: George hb. Sanford, Alfred 
A. Whitman, Herbert E. Peabody and 
J. J. Nevins. 

“The purpose of this meeting was to 
determine the advisability of 
forming a permanent committee to take 
up problems of common interest. 


upon 


**Such permanent committee has been 
organized and each group has appointed 
its respective chairman 


“For the retailers: Anselm Frankel. 

“For the manutacturing clothiers: 
William Goldman. 

“For the woolen and worsted manu- 
facturers: Herbert E. Peabody.” 


Rheinauer Reelected 


Eastern District National Knitted Outer- 
wear Association Holds Annual Meeting 


Daniel Rheinauer, of the New York 
Knitting Mills was unanimously re- 
elected president of the Eastern Dis- 


trict of the National Knitted Outerwear 
Association at the annual meeting held 
last Wednesday evening at the Hotel 
Martinique. I. Rogosin of the Atlas 
Knitting Mills, was elected vice presi- 
dent, and Milton Katzenberg of D. Nus- 
baum, treasurer. In addition to the offi- 
cers the following were elected as direc- 
tors of the association: Phillip Chap- 
man, of Chapman Knitting Mills; 
Meyer Doriman of Meyer Dorfman 
Co.; August Egerer, of S. Augustein & 
Co.; Marcus Rottenburg, of Ess-Arr 
Knitting Mills; Rudolph Schreiber, of 
Rudolph Schreiber, Inc.; John Stern, of 
Sweater News; N. Tabulsi, of N. F. & 
J. Tabulsi; A. S. Waitzfelder, of Waitz- 
felder Braid Co., and Sydney Worms, of 
the Franklin Knitting Mills 

It was brought out at the meeting 
that the membership of the association 
had been doubled within the past four 
months. Another development of the 
meeting was the proposal calling for a 
style show of knitted worsted fabrics. 


Philadelphia to Honor Edgerton 

The Philadelphia Textile Manufac- 
turers’ Association will entertain as 
their guest of honor John E. Edgerton, 
president of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, at the Manufac- 
turers’ Club, Philadelphia, Friday, 
March 24. It is expected that other 
trades will also be invited to be present. 





Plans for Silk Exposition 


Io Be Held in Grand Central Palace, 
New York, Feb. 5 to 15, 1923 





ent was made Thursday 
the 1923 International 
S | S n, which is to be held 
ispices ol the Silk Associa 
t merica and the Silk Travel- 
ers’ Association, In and under th 
personal direction of Charles H. Green 
The sl vill be staged in the Grand 
Central | e, New York, from Fel 
i 1923 
The { spectus of the exposition 
tates that as th the first exposition 
the sh vill be an expression of the 
nd uty of the silk industry and 
n nterests will be submerged 
t 1 this object The international 
sp e secured by exhibits from 
a silk producing countries ol 
the world 1). Kk. Douty, manager ot 
the | States Testing Co., Inc., wh 
ft tl t 1r the Orient on last 
Monda has heen commissioned  t 
obtair larger representation 
rom Chi ind Japan than was had 
pre r the demonstration ot 
| Dro\ d one of the most 
instructive teatures 

Whik Howard 
(creer tl irt director, has the plans 
t] rat heme of the expo 
iF I Cc! Va\ { s too early 
to an invthing final However, 
rative scheme is plan 

| } oming exposition 
TI main and mezzanine floers of 
t} ] he devoted exclusively 
splay ! fin shed fabrics and 
wil \ the sam¢ general decora- 
ive treatment \n ornamental grand 
sta I] nstructed connecting 
thes rs. The second floor will 
be devoted to exhibits of an educational 
character show ng the various methods 
silk reeling by native operatives and 
xhibits it peration showing the 


process t producing finished fabrics 


Opp nit will also be given on this 
Hoot the display of machinery, ac 
eSS( s, material and equipment. of 
iterest 1 manutacturers 


Lowell Alumni Meeting 


Large Attendance Expected at Annual 
Meeting of Textile School Alumni 
The 23rd annual meeting and ban- 
et t the Lowell ( Mass.) Textil 

Sch \lumni Association will be held 


n the Hotel 


Vendome, Boston, Mass.. 

Saturday evening, March 18, at 6 
lock. O. D. Gay, superintendent of 
the Cavendish (Vt.) Woolen Co., is th 
president of the Association and will 
t as toastmastet The — principal 
speaker will be Owen A. Hoban of 
Gardne Mass., whose subject will be 
Some Unusual \merican \ssets,” 
showit the value to American life of 
the emigrant population. Charles H 
ames, president of the school, will 
speak on the Lowell Textile School.” 
The Entertainment Committee undet 


the hairmanship of A. J 


Hennigan, 
New Eng 


} 1 . . > 
land representative ot Cox & 


Schreiber, New York, has arranged an 
nteresting program of vocal and in 
strumental music and vaudeville 


The 
committee are FE 


White, J. F 


other members of the 
B. Rich, R. P 
H. W 


The present 


Dew \ and 


Cheney 


| flicers of the association 


ire aS ToOLlOWS President, O D Gav, 
‘08; vice-president, IT. N. Stronach, ’10: 
secretary-treasurer, A. A. Stewart. '00: 
directors, the officers and William Wal 
ker, '06, and G. A. Bovd. ’05 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Sidelights on Raw Silk Decline 





Reduction in Price of Raw Material Fundamentally a Bullish 
Factor to American Users 


By Wulliam 


ECENT developments in the raw 
silk market, while discouraging to 


those who would see some measure 
f stability arise out of the chaos of 
rapid fire fluctuations, nevertheless have 


permitted the trade few dull moments. 
Following the rapid advance recorded 
during the fall months there ensued a 
few weeks during the first part of Jan- 
urary of relative quiet while the market 
moved narrowly around the top figures 


Worsted 
eeee--- Woolen 


A. Spafford 


curred on Yokohama Local 
speculation had been active on the rise 
and when long holdings of this descrip- 
tion began to be tossed overboard in a 
recognition of the inevitable, a 
rather thin market was found to exist. 
\s the decline continued, the orderly re- 
treat of the bull party degenerated into 
an utter rout. The export market for 
all practical purposes had ceased to ex- 
ist, for buyers are notorious for their 


3ourse. 


tardy 








TEXTILE WORLD 
STATISTICAL DEPT. 


From figures compiled by 
October, 1918; by 
November, 


National 
Bureau of 
1918, to June, 

Commerce, 


of 2,200 Yen for XXA. felt at 
this time that the statistical position of 
the fibre warranted a further advance, 
but were unwilling to back their opin- 
ion to any Others, and 
these comprised the large majority, were 
of the opinion that the high levels were 
artificial, unjustified by anything that 
had occurred or 
ment in 


Some 


vreat extent 


any marked improve- 
which was liable to 
occur, and that finished silks could not 
be produced and merchandised on the 
higher basis in anything like the record 
volume ot the year. This latter 
view proved to be the correct one 


business 


past 


Reasons for Decline 

With purchases restricted to the small- 
est kind of filling-in orders, transac 
tions for export in Yokohama dwindled 
to one hundred to two hundred bales a 
day where formerly a couple of thou- 
sand had been the rule. This state of af- 
fairs persisted for two or three weeks 
when a report became current in Yoko- 
hama that raw silk 
were combining in an effort to boycott 
the Japanese product. Naturally no or- 
ganized effort of this description had 
even been contemplated, although the 
high prices had restricted buying to such 
an extent that a virtual boycott was in 
effect. Co-incident with the first pub- 
lication of the report, a sharp break oc- 


American users of 


Association of Wool Manufacturers to 
Markets, 
1919; and by Bureau of Census, Department of 
from July, 1919, to date 


Department of Agriculture, from 








unwillingness to enter the market while 
a decline is in progress. Moreover, the 
larger interests who might be counted 
upon to give support, failed to lend the 
slightest assistence. The absence of this 


support puzzled many observers but 
there is a logical explanation for their 
attitude other than the fact that they 


probably felt it would be unwise if not 
impossible to maintain quotations at or 
near the top, in view of the fact that 
the expected improvement in broadsilks 


and other branches of the trade had 
failed to materialize to any great ex- 
tent. This explanation will be offered 


when certain other angles of the situa- 
tion have been brought out. 


Effects of Speculation 

Never have the deplorable effects of 
the wide fluctuations to which raw silk 
has been subject of late years, been more 
clearly apparent than at present. Due 
to its relatively high price compared 
with other textile fibres and its low con- 
version index, these fluctuations assume 
more importance to the silk manufac- 
turer than would equally wide moves in 
cotton or wool to manufacturers of this 
type of goods. 

Quotations having been manipulated 
to the high levels of January, presum- 
ably in anticipation of better business in 
this country, the trade awaited confi- 
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dently the coming of this pleasing de- 
velopment. To a certain extent this did 
manifest itself, a survey of conditions ir 
Patterson, N. J., showing a 10 p 

cent increase in manufacturing activity 
in broadsilk lines during January ove: 
December. If the advance of the fal 
was based on anything more substantia 
than the speculative proclivities of th 

Japanese, it would be reasonable to ex 
pect prices to stabilize themselves some 

where near the top. Yet what actuall) 
happened? There was a temporary cessa 
tion in buying in the export market an 
then the Bourse broke violently. Sucl 
tactics destroy all confidence, and cor 

fidence and a need of stability are es 
sential just now. Buyers, viewing a d 

clining market for raw silk, naturally re 

frain from purchasing in the hope oi 
covering their needs at lower prices 
Manufacturers, receiving no orders for 
their goods, restrict their purchases o1 
the raw which in turn aids the decline 
Confidence is destroyed, business is re- 
tarded, and the whole trade thrown bac} 
into the morass of inactivity. 

Silk Bourse Criticized 


In connection with the decline, th 
Yokohama Bourse has come in for con 
siderable censure, a number of promin 
ent manufacturers claiming that a great 
deal of undesirable speculation origin 
ates there, and some even go so far as 
to advocate its entire elimination. Much 
can be said on either side of the ques 
tion. The gambling element which has 
crept into the operations of any manu 
facturer, whether he desires it or not, 
due to the fact that the price of raw 
silk two months hence must always ré 
main an unknown quantity, is to be de- 
plored. If the Bourse is actually te 
blame for the wide fluctuations, then an 
effort should be made to introduce re 
forms into the conduct of its operations 
However, conceding that th 
Bourse alone is responsible for the top 
sy-turvy condition of affairs, it is futil 
to speak of its entire elimination. Thi 
Bourse is purely a Japanese institution 
and as such its existence is hardly de 
pendent upon the approval or disap 
proval of American manufacturers. 

On the other hand, there is much t 
be said in its favor and in the opinion 
of the writer, far from a tendency to 
carry any move to an extreme, the very 
fact that an organized market with its 


even 


facilities for short selling does exist 
should have the reverse effect. Whil 
in the past, manufacturers have not 


availed themselves of its facilities to any 
great extent, there is no reason why thi 
future should not see a growing tend- 
ency to make use of the Bourse in the 
conduct of their operations through th 
medium of hedge sales and purchases. 
Statistical Position 

The beginning of the year 1922 finds 
the statistical position of raw silk 
this country strong, while in Japan 
stocks are decidedly too large to justify 
all the bullish enthusiasm which was 
prevalent during the fall. In an earlier 
article, a tentative estimate of the cat 
ry-over into 1922 was made. More def 
inite figures are now available and thes« 
indicate that a revision will have to b 
made upward. The revised figures 0! 
what can be considered an absolute min 
imum estimate are presented in the ap- 
pended table. It will be seen that not 
withstanding the exceptionally larg: 
amount of silk exported to America dur- 
ing the year, only small progress has 
been made toward reducing the un 
weildy stocks which were on hand o1 
January 1, 1921, and the existence 0! 
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hich necessitated the formation of the 
yndicate. 
1921 
Production .. seer eseceecewrescSee Cee Dales 
Stock in Yokohama............ 25,000 bales 
ck in interior 5,000 bales 
ndicate holdings 2,000 bales 


432,000 bales 
Available 
432,000 bales 


Less 365,000 bales 

67,000 pales 
nimum estimate of carry-over into 1922 
ports to America....... 225,000 


ports to Europe 


i 30,000 
nestic consumption .... 


110,000 
Used. 
connection with the above, it is 
essary to point out that where def- 
te figures are not available, an esti- 
ite has been made with a view of as- 
rtaining the minimum carry-over 
hich will have to be reckoned with. 
ir instance the production of 350,000 is 
w for if all grades were included such 
is the extremely low grades unsuitable 
r export the total would be nearer 
370,000 bales. In addition exports to 
Europe were nearer 25,000 than 30,000 
ales. Domestic consumption also was 
ndoubtedly less than 110,000 bales. 
The results of the past year should 
e distinctly encouraging to the Ameri- 
an manufacturer for they prove that 
the use of silk is increasing and that 
the vast potential consumer demand has 
ut to be tempted by the bait of lower 
prices. Imports for the twelve months 
eriod were well in excess of 300,000 
iles which contrasts with the previous 
ar’s total of 190,000 bales, while at the 
same time stocks held in New York 
varehouses decreased from 45,000 bales 
25,000 bales. That these results were 
ichieved in a year of serious business 
lepression in most industries, testifies to 
he underlying strength of the silk in- 
dustry and augurs well for its future 
prosperity. 
Nevertheless, one point must be em- 
phasized right here. This unexpectedly 
arge movement of goods to the public 
was possible only with raw silk below 
$6.00 a pound. A thirty of forty percent 
ncrease in its price brings manufactur- 
ers here face to face again with the 
same problems which confronted them 
luring 1919 and 1920 when the impos- 
sibly high levels which speculation both 
here and in Japan carried raw silk to, 
made it necessary to demand prices for 
nished silks which could not be borne 
vy the final consumer and which fin- 
illy brought about a collapse in the in- 
ited bubble of exaggerated values. 
\ remembrance of the dearly-paid- 
r lesson of two years ago, and a wide- 
pread realization of the fact that the 
gher prices which manufacturers 
would have to ask, on the basis of $8.00 
vr the raw, would bring about a de- 
line in consumption, curbed what little 
speculative spirit existed in this coun- 
ry and after the advance restricted pur- 
to small filling-in lots. Thus, 
hen it was at the top about a month 
go, the market was in a vulnerable po- 
tion and, if we are to believe reports, 
he heavy sales of one large operator 
d the rest. 


In 


} 


hases 


Reasons for Lack of Support 
Reverting to the reason for the entire 
bsence of support from those who 
night be expected to give support at any 
ritical stage, the following is offered. 
‘ocoon buying for the spring crop be- 
ns about the first of April and new 

season silk reeled from these cocoons 
egins to come to Yokohama for export 
toward the latter part of June. With 
the market at 2,000 Yen or above, reel- 
(Continued on page 131) 
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Strike Mediation Refused 





Rhode Island Manufacturers and Union Leaders Decline State 


Mediation’ Proposal 


— arbitration proposal submitted 
to Rhode Island Cotton manufac- 
turers whose employes are out on strike 
and to the textile unions by the State 
Board of Mediation was rejected by 
both the manufacturers and the unions 
on Tuesday. The manufacturers in a 
formal reply stated, in effect, that the 
only question to be decided was whether 
the operatives would work at the 
duced wage schedule or the mills be 
closed and that they were not willing 


re 









Percentage of Active Wide 


der adequate protection, it will be only 
a week or two before a majority of the 
operatives are back in the mills. 

Manufacturers’ Statement 

manufacturers’ statement to the 
hoard, signed the Apponaug Co., 
Crompton Co., Crown Manufacturing 
Co., Dexter Yarn .Co., Goddard 
Brothers, Interlaken Mills, Jenckes 
Spinning Co., B. B. & R. Knight, Inc., 
Sayles Finishing Plants, Slater Yarn 
Co., and the United States Finishing 


Che 
] 


by 





and Narrow Wool Looms 
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October; 1918, by 
| November, 1918, 


Bureau 
to June, 


of 
1919; and 






to submit so vital a question to the 
academic judgment of an arbitrator. 
The leaders of both the United Textile 
Workers and the Amalgamated Textile 
Workers refused to arbitrate the ques- 
tion of hours of work, holding that the 
48-hour week must prevail, and also 
declined arbitration unless guaranteed 
that there would be no discrimination in 
the re-employment of operatives. This 
seems to destroy all hope of arbitration, 
although President Thomas F. Mc- 
Mahon of the United Textile Workers 
has requested the executive council of 
the American Federation of Labor to 
take steps for a Congressional investiga- 
tion of the strike situation in Rhode 
Island and other New England states. 


May Reopen Mills 
Although no notices have yet been 
posted by closed Rhode Island mills to 
the effect that they will be opened for 
business next week, it is believed that 
this course will be taken by a number of 


mills and that ample protection will 
be given all operatives who care to re- 
turn to work. While union leaders 


claim that they have as firm hold of the 
situation as at any time since the strike 
started six weeks ago, it is the belief 
of most manufacturers that the back- 
bone of the strike is broken and that, 
with opportunity to return to work un- 
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From figures compiled by National Association of Wool Manufacturers to 
Markets, 


Commerce, from July, 1919, to date 






Department of Agriculture, from 
by Bureau of Census, Department of 


Co., through their attorneys was, in part, 
as follows: 

\s we have before stated, the ques- 
tion of wages in the present state of 
the cotton manufacturing industry is 
simply a question of keeping the cost 
of the goods produced by our mills 
within the price for which that product 
can be sold. Unless we can do this 
at once we must very close our 
mills. It is not a question of reducing 
wages to increase profit, for in most 
cases. there no profits nor have 
there been for months past, nor will 
there be, so far as we can see, for an 
indefinite period to come. 

“All this are confident would 
have been made plain to you by the 
confidential information which we have 
heretofore offered and which has been 
refused by your board; and we are 
confident that we could have made it 
equally plain that the information 
to the situation in Fall River and else- 
where to which you referred at a for- 
mer meeting is incorrect and that the 
condition of the cotton textile industry 
in those places is substantially the same 
as it is with us. 

“We know that we cannot operate 
our mills except at ruinous loss upon 
any higher scale of wages than we have 
offered. We know that it is better for 


soon 


are 


we 


as 


(1395) 69 
us to shut them down and wait in the 
hope of better times, than to attempt 


to operate at a wage scale which would 
make our costs of production greater 
than the price at which we could sell 
our goods. It seems to us that it would 
not be fair dealing to agree to arbitra- 
tion when we know that we could not, 
if we would, carry out its award, if that 
award increased the wage scale which 
we have offered, and when it is our fixed 
purpose, forced upon us by necessity to 
operate our mills if we can do so on a 
wage scale which will keep the costs of 
our product within the price at which 
we can sell it and to shut them down if 
they cannot The scale 
wages that it is possible for industry to 
pay cannot be determined academically ; 
it is fixed conditions over which 
neither the manufacturer nor the most 
enlightened arbitrator has any 
“We 1ot in a matter 
which vitally us and ulti- 
mately our and = which 
existence of the 
industry of the 
its determination t 
arbitrator. 
in this conclu- 
fact that our competitors in 
States, not only in the South, 
reductions in wages far in ex 
which we propose have 
been made, but in our neighboring states 


cooperate. of 


by 


control 
are willing 
affects 
i mpl ves, 


SO 


the very 

cotton textile 
state, to surrende1 
the judgment 


“We are 


bv the 


threatens 
whole 


of 


an 
confirmed 
sion 
other 
wher 

of those 


cess 


of Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire 
Connecticut, and in some parts of 
Massachusetts, have found themselves 


compelled to reduce wages in order to 
keep their mills in operation, and that 
these reductions have been very gen- 
to by their employes, 
leaving their mills in operation at the 
reduced rate. 


erally assented 


“We feel that world conditions over 
which neither we our operatives 
have any control have brought upon 
our industry the gravest crisis in its 
history. 


nor 


If this industry is to be kept 
in operation it must adjust itself to ex- 
isting conditions. It cannot continue on 
the basis of the high prices of products 
and high costs of production prevailing 
during the war and immediately there- 
after. If this cost of production can- 
not be reduced sufficiently to meet the 
forced reduction in the prices of its 
products, operation must be suspended 
until different market conditions 
about. 


come 


“We would again emphasize the fact 
that it is not a case of manufacturers’ 
demanding lower wages but of buyers’ 
demanding lower prices.” 


Lowell and Manchester 
The strike situation in Lowell, Man- 
chester, and other parts of New Eng- 
land remains practically unchanged. In 
Lowell a large percentage of the em- 
ployes of the Hamilton Mfg. Co. have 
requested that the plant be reopened to 
allow them to resume work, but the 
management has made no formal reply. 
At the Bay State plant of the Inter- 
national Cotton Mills the number of 
employes at work is steadily increasing: 
The Massachusetts Cotton Mills is to 
operate only four days a week until 
further notice and is said to have laid 
off about 100 weavers indefinitely. At 
Manchester both the Amoskeag and the 
Stark mills remain closed, although it 
is known that a very large percentage 


Situation in 


of the operatives are eager to return 
to work. Practically all other mills in 
different parts of New England that 
have reduced wages are operating with- 
out trouble, but many of them are 
obliged to curtail production because 
of lack of orders. 
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(Continued from 
afternoon technical session was devoted 
¢ 


tO an open topi 


trasts in 


cal discussion on “ Con- 
British and American Textile 


Manufacturing Practice.” This was di- 
vided into two parts, one on worsted 
manufacture and one on cotton manu- 
facture. The discussion on worsted 


manufacture 
Hartshorne, consulting engineer of 
Lawrence, Mass., and formerly agent of 
the Arlington Mill. Mr. Hartshorne is 
a member of the executive committee 
of the Textile Professional Division of 
the American Mechanical 
Engineers. 

The speaker compared 
this country and in England and called 
attention to the greater care in grad- 
ing and sorting of wool that is to be 
noted in the latter country. He re- 
ferred to the solvent process of wool 
scouring, pointing out the advantages of 
that method. The speaker also dis- 
cussed the characteristics of the comb 
required for different wools and then 
took up other equipment including bob- 


was led by William D 


Society of 


methods in 





Albert Greene Duncan, Treasurer, Har- 
mony Mills, Boston, Speaker at the 
Banquet. 

bins, doffers, etc., pointing out im- 


portant differences in the 
Mr. Hartshorne’s 


two countries. 
address will be found 


in the Wool Technical Section of this 
issue. 
Cotton Manufacture 

The discussion on cotton manufacture 
was led by Sidney B. Paine, manager 
of the mill power department of the 
General Electric Co., Boston, and vice- 
chairman of the Textile Professional 


Division of the Amer 
Mechanical Engineers. 

Mr. Paine 
more extensive 
England and in 
to the fewer 
operatives ar¢ 
are American 
next 


can Society of 
called attention to the 
specialization noted in 
this country and also 
machines that English 
permitted to tend than 
workers. The speaker 
took up the various departments, 


Symposium on Textile Manufacture and Economics 


including the picker room, card room, 
ring spinning room, slasher room and 
weave shed, pointing out the important 
variations in practice in the two coun- 
tries. Mr. Paine referred to the fact 
that English textile manufacturers are 
more advanced in research work than 
are Americans. His address will be 
found in the Wool Technical Section 
of this issue. 


Open Discussion 

In the course of the open discussion 
which followed the presentation of 
these addresses, Mr. Paine was asked 
why 80 per cent of the spindles in Eng- 
land are mule spindles. Mr. Paine 
admitted that he was not sure of the 
reason for this but stated that ring 
spinning was not increasing to any ex- 
tent. He referred to the fact that a 
mule can produce finer yarn than a ring 
spindle, and that since much of Eng- 
land’s money is made on fine yarn, this 
might be one of the reasons. In an- 
swering a question as to the relative 
speed of looms abroad and in this coun- 
try, Mr. Paine stated that in Holland 
he had seen a 35-inch loom running 240 
picks, a 40-inch loom running 235 picks, 
and a 70-inch loom running 160 picks, 
on medium numbers. He stated that in 
general the speed over there is higher 
than in the United States. 

Charles H. Fish of Boston remarked 
that in painting a picture of English 
mills, Mr. Paine had painted a picture 
of our mills as they were up to a few 
years ago when we began to drift away 
from English methods. Whether or 
not we have drifted in the wrong di- 
rection, Mr. Fish admitted was open to 
argument. He outlined several reasons 
why the over-pick loom has not been 
successful in this country, one reason 
being that while it is a beautiful pick, 
it involves a high cost of strapping. 

In regard to the reason for the 
greater number of looms per operative 
in this country, Mr. Fish pointed out 
that we allow one man to take care of 
twenty-four or more automatic looms, 
or of eight or ten plain looms, not be- 
cause we are wrong, but 
are able to do it. 
there they are not. 

Referring to the question of mills 
versus ring spindles, Mr. Fish said that 
the outstanding characteristic of Eng- 
lishmen is that they stick to an idea and 
that they are sticking to mules. 

He admitted that it is interesting to 
draw comparisons between American 
and English mills, but stated there are 
so many complicated questions which 
bear on the subject that he cannot see 
how it is possible to draw any con- 


clusions other than just those interesting 
comparisons. 


because we 
He stated that over 


Motion Pictures 
The afternoon session was concluded 
by the showing of motion pictures on 
the wool industry and on the cotton 
industry, the films being presented 
through the courtesy of the General 
Electric Co., Schnectady, N. Y. 


~ Interesting Addresses at Dinner 


WO interesting events occurred 
during the course of the dinner 


held at the Hotel Bellevue-Stratford, 
before the scheduled addresses were 
presented. One of these was the un- 


expected presence of Gen. Lawrence D. 

Tyson, president of the American Cot- 

ton Manufacturers’ Association, who 

was introduced by Mr. Plunkett and who 
(70) 


in a- few well chosen words expressed 
his appreciation of the importance of 
the gathering and brought greetings 
from the’ South and from the associa- 
tion of which he is president. 

The other event was the unanimous 
passage of a resolution introduced by 
James Thomson, treasurer of the Fair- 
haven Mills, New Bedford, Mass., plac- 


ing the Symposium on record as en- 
dorsing the American valuation plan of 
assessing duties in the permanent tariff 
bill now pending. 

The formal part of the banquet pro- 
gram was opened by Charles J. Webb 
of Charles J. Webb Sons Co., Philadel- 
phia, and president of the Philadelphia 
Textile Manufacturers’ Association, 
who welcomed the visitors to Phila- 
delphia and thanked the men of science 
who have helped manufacturers to per- 
fect their operations. Mr. Webb then 
turned the meeting over to Mr. 
Plunkett. 

“The World’s Workshop ” 

The importance of Philadelphia as a 
textile center was emphasized by Alba 
B. Johnson, president of the Philadel- 
phia Chamber of Commerce. Stating 
that Philadelphia was proud to call 


itself “The World’s Workshop,” Mr. 
Johnson pointed out that there are more 
than 800 textile mills within a radius of 
fifty miles from City Hall, and that 
about 20 per cent of the population of 
the city earns its livelihood directly or 





W. Irving Bullard. Vice-President of 
Merchants National Bank of Boston, 
Speaker at the Banquet. 


indirectly through the operation of tex- 
tile plants. Philadelphia comprises 119 
spinning plants, 278 weaving plants, 306 
knitting mills and 114 dye works and 
finishing plants, according to the 
speaker. 
Cooperation in Cotton Industry 

In speaking on “Cooperation in the 
Cotton Industry,” John E. Rousman- 
iere, of Lawrence & Co., New York, 
emphasized the need of even closer co- 
operation between all factors engaged 
in the industry from the manufacturer 
to the ultimate consumer. Although it 
has often been stated that such coop- 
eration does not exist, Mr. Rousmaniere 
does not feel that this criticism holds 
true at the present time. He pointed 
out the effect of war work in Wash- 
ington in drawing together representa- 
tives of the various branches of the in- 
dustry, and of the formation of sev- 
eral textile associations which have 
helped toward that end. He admitted 
that unfortunately some of this impetus 
was lost after the war but stated that 
the World Cotton Conferences have 
helped to revive this spirit of coopera- 
tion. 

In speaking of the more unified 
status of British cotton manufacturers, 
Mr. Rousmaniere pointed out that in 
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that country practically all 
can be reached in a 


the mills 
four-hour motor 
trip while in the United States the tex- 
tile plants are scattered over thousands 


of miles. As a result, out of the 57.- 
000,000 spindles in England, 50,000,000 
are represented in one organization and 
the manufacturers act as a unit on im- 
portant questions. In the same way, the 
English textile workers are practically 
completely unionized and the manufac- 
turers make no attempt to prevent them 
believing it to be a good thing. I: 
closing Mr. Rousmaniere called atten- 
tion to the need of cooperation in re 
search work, mentioning conditions i: 
England where the mills subscribe very 
heavily to its advancement. 
European Conditions 

A thought-provoking and instructiv: 
address on “ European Conditions Af 
fecting Our Textile Industry” was de 
livered by W. Irving Bullard, vice-pres- 
ident of the Merchants’ National Bank 
of Boston, and treasurer of the Na 
tional Association of Cotton Manufac 
turers. Mr. Bullard presented vital 
statistics concerning the foreign debt 
and deficits of the countries of Europe 
which indicated that these countries are 
not solvent and that it is not safe fo: 
American ‘textile men to do business 
there. 

However, Mr. Bullard sees England 
getting ready to resume her financia 
and industrial place in the world, as 
indicated by the remarkable advance in 
the value of the pound sterling. 

The speaker stated that what th: 
world needs is an economic Cromwell 
who will go through Europe, smashing 
the printing presses and burning the pa- 
per money. In order to start on a real 
constructive program, it would then b« 
necessary that there be radical increas: 
in taxes with wholesale slaughter of 
public expenses; and that floating debts 
be refunded into long term obligations 

Turning to actual facts which Mr 
Bullard believes should interest textile 
men, he remarked that the following 
scattered thoughts vitally influence th 
industry in this country: A British 
company is placing on the market an 
automatic woolen loom supposed to b« 
a distinct step in our advancement. A 


.French textile machinery company ha 


orders for looms through 1924. Swiss 
and German manufacturers are in th 
same position. German makers are im- 
proving their machinery. The poten- 
tial buying power of Russia today is nil 
Spain is building up such a tariff wall 
that we cannot ship yarns or cloth to 
that country. 

In closing, Mr. Bullard warned his 
hearers to watch England, and left the 
optimistic thought that we are going to 
have prosperity but that what we need 
is a knowledge of conditions and con- 
fidence in the future. 

Albert G. Duncan Speaks 

Albert Greene Duncan, treasurer © 
the Harmony Mills, Boston, prefac« 
his remarks on “ European Textile Con 
ditions and the World Cotton Confe: 
ence at Manchester, 1921,” by stati: 
that he was not in entire agreeme! 
with Mr. Rousmaniere on the subj¢ 
of the organization in the British c 
ton industry. He does not regard t! 
organization as an example of coope: 
tion but rather of armed fighting. T! 
kind of cooperation he bespeaks is t! 
kind demonstrated at the Philadelph 
meeting on Tuesday and the kind whic! 
has been noted at the World Cott 
Conferences. 

The major part of Mr. Duncan’s re- 
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Symposium on Textile Manufacture and Economics—Continued 


1ark was along the lines of those which 
e made at the fall meeting of the Na- 
uonal Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers and which created considerable 


mterest and favorable comment at that 
time. Mr. Duncan’s address at that 
meeting was published in TExtTILE 
Wor.p in the issue of Nov. 5, 1921. 


Evening Technical Session 


HE final event of the program was 

the evening technical _ session 
which was held in the auditorium of 
the Manufacturers’ Club of Philadel- 
phia immediately following the dinner 
at the Bellevue-Stratford. 

The first address was on the subject 
£ “Problems and Economics of the 
Textile Power Plant,” by Leo Loeb, of 
Day & Zimmerman, Inc., Philadelphia. 
Instead of dwelling upon the purely 
technical features of design or. upon 
the detailed analysis of the operation 
f a textile power plant, the speaker 
onsidered the question of economics of 
the power supply which of course is of 
even more vital concern to the textile 
executive. Mr. Loeb presented rational 
methods of approach toward the an- 
alysis of the problem as to whether the 
return on the investment in betterment 
f mill power systems to secure greater 
efficiencies, lower operating costs and 
lower maintenance, is comparable with 
the return in dollars and cents on the 
same amount of capital invested in ex- 
tending manufacturing facilities. 


Mr. Loeb illustrated his remarks with 
four graphical charts thrown upon the 
screen, one showing a study of the dis- 
tribution of steam for power and for 
process uses in a plant having a diversi- 
fed output; one showing what happens 
n a textile boiler plant over a period 
£ 24 hours on a peak day; one show- 
ng the results of an intensive study of 
power costs in a large cotton mill with 
which is combined a small bleachery 
and white goods finishing department; 
and the last illustrating the relation of 
fixed charges to power economies ef- 
fected in the latter plant. The relation 
of the fixed charges to the economies 
was also shown in a table from which 
it appeared that the net annual savings, 
namely 36 per cent, were equivalent to 
a return of 17.5 per cent on the capital 
nvested. The latter sum must cover 
the charges for new money at the pre- 
vailing rate of interest, and the depre- 
ciation thereon over and above that be- 
ing charged off annually on the exist- 
ing plant. 

The speaker therefore concluded that 
if the savings and power costs are only 
sufficient to meet these fixed charges, 
there is no evident advantage in spend- 
ing a dollar to earn a dollar; and that 
between the limits of return, maximum 
and minimum, a point will be reached 
where the owner and executive must 
decide whether the return is attractive 
or whether the potential profits from 
plant extensions make the power prob- 
lem one for future consideration. 


Mr. Loeb’s paper will be published in 
a later issue of TexTiLE Wor -p. 


A discussion on this paper was led 
by N. E. Funk, operating engineer of 
the Philadelphia Electric Co. Mr. Funk 
asked his hearers to assume that their 
power costs were the same as the es- 
timated cost of purchased power and 
on that basis to figure if the return on 
the power investment was as good as 
the return on investment in actual man- 
ufacturing. He asked them further to 
figure how much it was worth to a 
manufacturer not to have to bother 
with his own power plant. 


Mr. Funk emphasized the fact that 
each case would have to be analyzed in- 
dividually. He stated that in a great 
many cases where a large amount of 
process steam is used and where the 
exhaust steam from a low pressure tur- 
bine is employed for this purpose, the 
power obtained in this way is much 
cheaper than purchased power. He em- 
phasized the fact, however, that the 
proper way to make this comparison is 
to consider the cost of the delivery of 
the exhaust steam to the place where 
it is used which often more than off- 
sets the economy of the exhaust tur- 
bine. 


The speaker remarked that power is 
as much a raw material in textile manu- 
facture as is wool or cotton and that 





John E. Rousmaniere, of Lawrence & 
Co., Who Spoke on “ Cooperation, the 
Cotton Industry.” 


since the manufacturer does not raise 
his own wool or cotton, it seems as if 
power should at least be considered in 
the same category. He concluded by 
stating that the mill man should make 
his own power only if there is no other 
way in which he cannot obtain it as 
cheaply. 

Modern Methods of Transportation 

The final address of the evening was 
on the subject “ Modern Methods of 
Transportation in a Textile Mill,” by 
Charles M. Mumford, supervising en- 
gineer of Lockwood, Greene & Co., Bos- 
ton. 


Mr. Mumford explained, with the aid 
of numerous views, the complete con- 
veyor system at the new Jackson Mill, 
Nashua, N, H. This installation was 
described in the February 4 Annual 
Review Number of Textire Wor tp. 


In his introductory remarks Mr. 
Mumford commented on the large use 
of man power in the moving of stock 
in process, and briefly referred to such 
labor-saving devices as fans, endless 
chains, chutes, traveling belts and elec- 
tric tractors, and showed their applica- 
tions. He then took up the difficulties 
that were experienced in using gravity 
conveyors and the containers which had 


been used in other industries, stating 
that gravity has now been replaced by 
power in many places in the several 
mills where mechanical conveyors have 
been largely employed, and new con- 
tainers especially designed for textile 
packages have been developed. 

Taking up the matter of floor space 
occupied by the conveyor systems, the 
speaker stated that the space occupied 
by them is generally required for the 
storage of stock in process, and he 
called attention to the fact that the 
square feet of floor space per spindle 
in the new Jackson Mill is small, being 
only about 5.8 square feet per spindle 
for a complete plain goods spinning and 
weaving plant, exclusive of towers. 
Forty-five pictures were shown, similar 


Notes of the 


MONG the prominent textile men 

seen at the Symposium in Phila- 
delphia were: Gen. L. D. Tyson, presi- 
dent of the American Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association; John Bancroft, 
president of Joseph Bancroft & Sons 
Co., Wilmington, Del.; James Thomson, 
treasurer, Fairhaven Mills, New Bed- 
ford, Mass.; Gen. John P. Wood, pres- 
ident, Pequea Mills Co., Philadelphia ; 
Chas. J. Webb, of Chas. J. Webb Sons 
Co., Philadelphia; Albert Greene Dun- 
can, treasurer, Harmony Mills, Boston; 
John E. Rousmaniere of Lawrence & 
Co., New York; H. C. Meserve, secre- 
tary of the National Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers; W. D. Adams, sec- 
retary, American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association; Paul T. Cherington, sec- 
retary, National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers. 

The strike in New England gave 
John E. Rousmaniere a chance to get 
off a good story during the course of 
his remarks at the dinner. He men- 
tioned the fact that a daily paper had 
been publishing in parallel columns the 
strike bulletins issued by the manufac- 
turers and the union. The conflicting 
nature of these statements reminded 
the speaker of an incident at Camp Dix 
during the war, where a private ob- 
tained leave on the plea that his wife 
had advised him of the serious illness 
of his child. Sometime later, however, 
the same private applied for another 
leave, stating this time that his wife 
was quite il], according to word from 
his mother. The lieutenant to whom 
the private applied looked at the sol- 
dier for a minute or two and then re- 
marked: “You've got to do better 
than that. At the time of your last 
leave I wired your wife asking her how 
your child was progressing and she re- 
plied that the child had not been ill.” 
The private rather sheepishly started to 
slink out of the tent but stopped to re- 


mark: “Sir, there is more than one 
liar in this tent. I have no wife.” 
The students of the Philadelphia 


Textile School attended the afternoon 
technical session of the Symposium. 


A number of officers from the Phila- 
delphia Depot of the Quartermaster’s 
Corps took in the excursions and at- 
tended the technical sessions. These of- 
ficers are taking up a special textile 
course at the depot to aid them in their 
work which involves many textile 
phases. 


Every time Chas. T. Plunkett pre- 
sides at a meeting, comment is heard 
regarding his fitness for the job. He 


to those which appeared in the Febru- 
ary 4 issue of TEXTILE WorLpD, and as 
each one was thrown on the screen, M1 
Mumford explained the system in de- 
tail. 

On account of the 
hour, Harold V. Coes, industrial en- 
gineer with Ford, Bacon & Davis, 
Philadelphia, who was have led the 
discussion on Mr. Mumford’s paper 
confined his remarks to a few questions 
regarding the interesting conveying 
system outlined by the latter. In an- 
swer to a question as to the 
affected by this system of internal 
transportation, Mr. Mumford - stated 
that after figuring the up-keep, etc., the 
actual savings amounted to about $8,100 
per year 


lateness of th 


economies 


S 

possesses a remarkable combination of 
diplomacy and firmness by which he is 
able to smooth over any difficult situa- 
tion, but at the same time to 


retain 





Chas. 


M. Mumford, of Lockwood, Greene 
& Co., Boston, Who Speke on “Mechan- 
ical Handling of Materials in Textile 
Plants.” 


complete control of the program. This 
is particularly noticeable when there 
seems to be the least disposition towards 
advertising on the part of a speaker. 
For example, at the evening technical 
session a representative of the Phila- 
delphia Electric Co. stated quite frankly 
that he believed that many mill owners 
would find upon investigation that it is 
cheaper to purchase power than to 
manufacture it. Mr. Plunkett remarked 
briefly that he had often heard it said 
that a textile manufacturer does not 
know much about power because his 
business is the production of textiles, 
but it seemed to him that since power is 
the third largest item of cost, the man- 
ufacturer is not likely to ignore such 
an important factor. 

A criticism which is heard after 
many trade and technical meetings, and 
which held true in the case of the Sym- 
posium, is the tendency to attempt too 
long a program. Although registration 
was at nine o'clock on Tuesday morn- 
ing and the excursions started at once, 
there was not time to make all the trips. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. in order 
Many had to omit the inspection of the 
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Notaseme H siery Co. 
where lunch was served. Another 
lificulty arose in getting from the lat- 

plant to the Manufacturers’ Club on 


tl afternoon session The 

prograr he dinner was so long that 

al session, scheduled 

yr nine o'clock, was postponed an hout 

with the result that it was well on to- 

ward midnight before th meeting 
ke I 

At the end of the evening technical 

session, the hairman of the meeting 


hard L. Binder, president of 





the K. & B. ¢ Philadelphia, time to 
show motion pictures of the portable 
elevators mad y the Economy En- 
gineering Ce The K. & B. Co. acts as 
strict representatives, handling this in- 
sting equi] ent 
It was but natural that a little of the 
admirabl ost Philadelphia” spirit 
should have é njected into a pro- 
gram which local organizations played 
h a pror t part As a matter of 
t the amount of repression used in 
S conn¢ t is ratl noteworthy 
nd s doubt whether any favorite 
S Ss thusiast the 
S Brother I as 
1 Ger t D. Tyson who mad 
I most irmed rooters a littl 
sciol D ng the progress o 
t lay and ey ng, however, there was 
sufficient Philadelphia atmosphee devel- 
1 ft the unfortunate New 
\ ers wl happened to be present 
7 salcbaaen S Ghieta cist 
Nevertheless, even the blasé Metro- 
litanite could not fail to be impressed 
vith the fact that 175,000 to 200.- 
00 persons are required to operate the 
textile machin n Philadelphia when 
the mills are in full operation and that 
the weekly pay roll will exceed $2,000. 
000. T nch the argument it was 
stated that ilue textiles pro- 
duced in Philadelphia in 1920 amounted 
$554,831,400, giving it first rank in 
the country in this industry 
However, loyal Philadelphian 
stepped aside for a Yanke« Chas. ] 
Webb, wh as listed on the progran 
as toastmaster at the dinner, made a 
few brief remarks and then passed th: 
buck to Mr. Plunkett 
W. Irving Bullard drew a laugh when 
he stated that during his trip in Ger- 


with the fact 
German 


Va mpressed 
that the mind of the 


avcragt 


was e that 1 man who, upon being 
nvicted 1 lering his father and 
the plea for clemency on 
the ¢ 1 t he is an orphan 


Mr. Bullard said that the Russian ru- 





ble is r é uluable as paper than as 
c I f he saw 1,000-ruble 
notes printed on wall paper 

The gen mmittee in charge of 
the Symposium was as follows: Chair- 
man, Charles Penrose, vice-chairman 
of the American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers Ph ladelphia Section; 


secretary, Charles E. Billin, secretary 


of the Engineer’s Club of Philadelphia; 


Winston D. Adams, secretary, Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
Charlk tte, N C.: Bradley C Algeo, 
president, Philadelphia Textile School 


Alumt Asso 
Thomas F 


iation, Philadelphia ; 
\rmstrong, secretary, Man- 

of Philadelphia, Phila- 
delphia; J. Lewis Benton, managing di- 
Philadelphia Textile Manufac- 
Association, Philadelphia: Paul 
T. Cherington, secretary, National As- 
sociation of Wool Manufacturers, Bos- 
ton; H. E. Danner, secretary, National 
Association of Finishers of Cotton 
Fabrics, New York; W. W. Finn, secre- 
tary, Pennsylvania Manufacturers’ As- 
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sociation, Philadelphia; Samuel M. 


Fisher, secretary, Converters’ Associa- 
tion, New York; Dr. Edward W. 
France, director, Philadelphia Textile 


School, Philadelphia; N. B. Kelly, gen- 
eral secretary, Philadelphia Chamber of 
Philadelphia; R. B. Mateer, 


_ommerc¢ 


DEMAND FOR EXPOSITION 
SPACE 
The demand for space at the 
Southern Textile Exposition to be 
held at Greenville, S. C., Oct. 19 to 
25. this year, has been so great that 
the first and second floors have 


been sold, and applicants are now 
being placed in the balcony. 
management 


The 
is trying to arrange 
for a warehouse which will provide 
more space. Large machinery con- 
cerns such as the Draper Corpora- 
tion, Stafford Company, Hopedale 
Mfg. Co., H. W. Butterworth & 
Sons Co., T. B. Wood’s Sons Co., 
and others, have taken extensive 
display There are many 
new exhibitors and this year’s ex- 
position promises to be the largest 
ever held. 


space. 


secretary, American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, Philadelphia Section, 
Philadelphia; H. C. Meserve, secretary, 
National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, Boston; Major R. B. Owens, 
Franklin Institute of the 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


secretary, 
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Underwear Statistics 





Production and Orders During the Month 
of January, 1922 
The following table, prepared by the 
Knit Goods Manufacturers of America, 
shows new orders, shipments and can- 
cellations during January, 1922, and 
balance orders on hand February 1: 


NUMBER OF MILLS PRODUCING—40 
Dozen 

. -1,295,379 

782,616 


Unfilled orders first of month... 
New orders received during month 


Total (A).... 


Shipments during the month 
Cancellations during the month 





Total 
Balance 
(A—B) 


The following table shows percent- 
ages of normal and production of the 
mills reporting 


FORTY MILLS PRODUCING 
New orders .782,616 doz., or 114.2 of normal 


; eae 546,790 
hand Feb 1 


(B). 20 . 
orders on 
1,531,205 






Shipments ..539,526 doz. or 78.7% of normal 
Cancellations 7,264 doz., or 1.1% of normal 
Production 505,242 doz., or 73.7% of normal 

Normal production of these 40 mills, 


685,149 doz 

Thirty-four (34) representative mills 
which reported for December and Jan- 
uary furnish the data for the following 
table: 








“* Adjusted Compensation ” 
Editor TextTmLe Wor p: 


“In your recent edition, the writer 
did not fail to notice your tirade against 
the American Legion, and its policy of 
fighting for adjusted compensation. 

‘You have stated that you do not 
believe that one-third of the ex-service 
men are in favor of adjusted compensa- 
tion. In other words, you do not know 
and have not taken the trouble to find 
out. The membership of the American 
Legion which must be taken as the only 
representative of the ex-service men, is 
overwhelmingly in favor of the bonus. 
As an active member of the Legion, I 
happen to know that this is so, and has 
been voted on by every Post in its 
membership. Ex-service men invariably 
know what they are doing before they 
set out to accomplish anything. The 
American Legion knows, furthermore, 
that the people of the United States are 
in favor of adjusted compensation as 
has been evidenced by the vote in the 
different States in which adjusted com- 
pensation has already been adopted. The 
editor will undoubtedly remember the 


overwhelming vote by which it was 
passed in New York State. 
“You take exception to the letter 


written. to. President Harding by Han- 
ford MacNider, National Commander 
of the American Legion, and one of the 
great heroes of the war. The writer 
had occasion to read the communication 
referred to, and could find no fault in 
its construction or in the language em- 
ployed. Of course, since it was written 
by a veteran who saw service under 
fire, rose from a lieutenant to a lieu- 
tenant-colonel under fire, who was 
wounded in defense of his country, and 
who won many decorations through 
personal bravery and not because he 
was a “dollar-a-year” man, the com- 
munication which he addresses to the 
President of these United States must 
be taken by a biased press as being 
couched in terms which are not fit to be 
read by their gracious majesties, the 
press. 

“Tf the editor wishes to impress the 
textile trade with opinions for or 
against the bonus, the writer would 
suggest that he allow Mr. Franklin 
D’Olier to write his editorials on the 
topic, rather than dash off editorials in 
a haphazard fashion. The editor knows 
full well that Mr. D’Olier knows the 
situation much better than he, and 
knows furthermore that he is mpch 
more of an authority. It occurs to the 
writer that the course suggested would 
be the best possible one to take as the 





December January Loss Gain 
Unfilled orders (first of month) 1,228,611 1,175,377 53,234 cous & 
New orders 271,764 481,270 one 209,506 
Shipments 320,126 524,007 ‘ 203,881 
CAmSOlIAEAOMB ouo.0n es ceree ceewtevesnetenen 10,850 6,940 BOM. . sawess 
PreReetiee .sicccca ses enrsdwtesveeus tenes 398,338 417.051 eses 18,713 


The following table shows comparisons from January, 1921, through Jan- 
uary, 1922 
New Cancel- Unfilled 
Mills orders Shipments lations orders 
1921 reporting Dozens Dozens Dozens Dozens 
FORE co ccccgercavcccseunae so 2 251,694 88,269 2,337 316,981 
Pee 6c eect oe0ess sate seneeee 46 240,024 197,181 1,874 382,202 
March ° esve 43 371,657 285,537 5,389 354,693 
April od aps » 8 375,948 219,270 4,375 590,078 
May vei ee ere 40 311,327 288,625 6,155 543,071 
June ; ¢seeeee ee 42 398,509 375,376 5,867 631,376 
July oo it >seewene . 43 316,853 346,532 8,470 696,080 
eee 46 452,641 384,632 4,662 508,543 
September mada dunes 44 863,080 418,258 5,617 1,088,686 
October antes whens . seen eee 45 602,212 503,261 5,921 1,284,718 
November ... ie Wet oeaniace bate ete 42 308,924 275,141 14,573 1,136,423 
PO ilwiebanceesedte’ 41 271,910 320,634 12,206 1,171,157 
1922 
ET nace ok. uv hee aeiwk www 40 782,616 539,526 7,264 1,531,205 


Compiled from monthly order and production report of the Knit Goods’ Manufacturers 


of America. 





March 4, 1922 


readers of your publication would take 
a greater interest and place a great 
deal more credence in facts rather than 
in ambiguous insults. 

“Hanford MacNider is only follow- 
ing in the footsteps of his predecessors, 
of which Mr. D’Olier is one. I do not 
know their personal views on the sub- 
ject, but I do know that all the com- 
manders of the American Legion have 
worked unceasingly toward the fulfill- 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSOCIA.- 
TION, JUNE 2-3 

The Southern Textile Association 

will hold its annual meeting at 

Beach, Wilmington, 


Wrightsville 
N. C., on June 2 and 3, with head- 


quarters at the Oceanic Hotel. 
Plans for the program are now 
being made. | 


ment of the passage of the adjusted 
compensation bill, and will continue the 
fight as long as they live. 
“C. A. MEIsTER, Jr., 
“Ex Sixth Regiment Marines, Second 
Division, A. E. F.” 





Epitor’s Notre.—The writer is un- 
doubtedly correct in stating that the 


membership of the American Legion is 
overwhelmingly in favor of the bonus, 
but we do not agree, nor Can he prove, 
that the Legion is any more representa- 
tive of majority opinion of ex-service 
men of the World War than was the 
Grand Army in its early days of ma- 
jority opinion of ex-service men of the 
Civil War. Furthermore, the Ameri- 
can Legion membership is only about 
one-fifth of the total number of ex- 
service men. We would gladly give 
space to an opinion of Franklin D’Olier 
on this subject, but we must reserve 
the privilege of expressing our edi- 
torial opinion even at the expense of 
giving occasional offense to some of our 
readers and of being criticized as unin- 
formed. 





Vote Against Cash Bonus 


Referendum by Chamber of Commerce 
of U. S. Shows Two-thirds Opposed 

WaASHINGTON.—An analysis by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of its referendum vote on the 
subject of veteran legislation shows that 
the cash bonus was opposed by business 
organizations having a total membership 
of 282,373 and that it was favored by 
organizations with a membership of 
92,455. 

These facts were made public by the 
chamber when it transmitted the re- 
sults of the referendum to the Presi- 
dent and to members of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee and the House Ways 
and Means Committee. 

As evidence of the extent of senti- 
ment against the cash bonus the atten- 
tion of the President and of members of 
the committees was called to the fact 
that in the votes cast by the member- 
ship of the chamber there was more 
than a two-thirds majority against the 
bonus despite an active campaign car- 
ried on during the progress of the vote 
by the American Legion before local 
business organizations. Legion speak- 
ers, it was pointed out, under the direc- 
tion of Legion Headquarters appeared 
before Chambers of Commerce and 





other organizations in all parts of the 
country. 

The communication of the chamber 
emphasized the heavy vote of business 
organizations for a national system of 
reclamation. 
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Garvan Attacks Dye Importers’ Testimony 


\ppears Before Committee Following Statement by Attorney 
Concludes His Opening Statement—President Harding 
Benefit of Reparation Dyes 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Mar. 2. 


r HE dyestuff investigation which 
is being carried on by the 
Senate subcommittee under the 


chairmanship of Senator Short- 
e, of California, has been under way 
for some ten days and several 
esses have appeared. 
p to the time of this writing there 
very little new material put 
the record aside from such data 
has already been made a matter of 
gressional record before the Ways 
| Means Committee of the House and 
Finance Committee of the Senate. 
Vhile Senator Sterling has been 
sent at several of the sessions for 
rt intervals, Senator Ashurst, of 
ona attended only one session for 
hort time, leaving the chairman the 
member of the committee in con- 
al attendance. The _ investigation 
seems to be a matter of in- 
ming this one Senator of the situa- 
and the chances are that he will 
little opportunity to let the Senate 
lf know of what he is learning 
ng to the importance of other mat- 
now before that body. Indications 
the present time, are, however, that 
lye hearings will drag on for some 
to come. 
he latter days of last week and the 
day of this week were taken up 
stly with the statement by Senator 
who originally introduced the 
lution providing for the investiga- 
n. This was followed on Tuesday 
y testimony from Edgar J. Nathan, 
torney for Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co., 
dye importers. Mr. Nathan de- 
ed that his company has handled 
\merican dyes in addition to foreign 
ducts. He also stated that the 
nsing of dye imports is detrimental 
the interests of the textile industry 
| is forcing importers out of business. 
declared emphatically against the 
ppointment of an exclusive agency for 
handling of Reparation dyes. 
ancis P. Garvan, president of the 
hemical Foundation, Inc., replied to 
s statement on Wednesday. The 
timony day-by-day is given below. 
Charges Monopoly 
Senator King of Utah, continuing his 


been 


refore 


timony before the committee on 
iursday of last week, charged that 
me of the dyestuff manufacturers 


i the United States are a monopoly in 
straint of trade. He continued what 
has termed his “opening statement” 
before the committee which he has been 
making off and on since the opening of 
the investigation. 
_Senator King began his testimony on 
Thursday by giving the committee fur- 
ther details of the Levenstein suit 
igainst the duPont company. He stated 
hat in his opinion the contract between 
he British Levenstein company and the 
\merican duPont company was in viola- 
tion of the Sherman anti-trust law. 
During the course of his testimony 
Senator King exhibited elaborate charts 
which he had prepared, showing the or- 
ganization of the duPont company and 
lso of the Allied Chemical & Dye Cor- 
poration. These charts showed in detail 
the absorptions which have been made 
'y these two dye “monopolies.” _He 


he 





stated that these two concerns from a 
quantitative standpoint produced 75 per 
cent of the dyes of the United States. 
Senator King testified in connection 
with the organization of these two firms 
that its subsidiaries from time to time, 
including the Barrett Company, have 
been prosecuted under the Sherman law 
by the Government, and in some 
after the subsidiaries have been 


cases, 
dis- 


Fleisch of the Textile Alliance. 


the moment my best judgment 





for Textile Manufacturers 


Senator King also called the commit- 
tee’s attention to the fact that the dye 
production in the United States has in- 
creased from 6,000,000 pounds in 1914 
to 88,000,000 in 1920. Reverting again to 
the duPont company, he told the com- 
mittee that this the most 
modern indigo Western 
Hemisphere. 

In his testimony, 


has 
the 


concern 
plant in 


Senator King pointed 


At the dye investigation before the Senate Judiciary Committee 
on Friday of last week, Senator Frelinghuysen introduced into the 
record the following letter from the President addressed to him: 


The White House, Washington, D. C. 
February 20, 1922. 
My Dear Senator Frelinghuysen: 
I have been going over the memorandum left with me by Mr. 
I have 
with Under-Secretary Fletcher, and will pursue the matter fur- 
ther immediately upon the return of the Secretary of State. 


also taken the matter up 


At 


is that we will get no effective 


arrangement made except through a resolution hy the Congress. 
I quite agree that we ought to get the benefit of such Repara- 


tion credit that might come to us ‘through the German export of 
dyes to this country, through the Reparation Commission, and we 
ought to protect our textile manufacturers against the grant of 


undue advantage to their competitors in the Old World. 


It would 


be easy to do this if Congress had not tied the hands of the Ad- 
ministration in dealing with the Reparation Commission. 

I am writing to suggest that you confer with some of your asso- 
ciates regarding a resolution which will deal with the dye question 


definitely and directly. 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed) WARREN G. HARDING. 


Hon. Joseph S. Frelinghuysen, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D, C. 


solved by the courts, according to Sena- 
tor King, they have been reabsorbed by 
the holding company. 

That the duPont and the 
Chemical & Dye Corporation control 
the dyestuff industry of the United 
States, and make prices and control ex- 
ports, was one of the charges made to 
the committee by Senator King. He 
called particular attention to the fact 
that the assets of the duPont company 
are well over a billion dollars, and there- 
fore this tremendous monopoly is able 
to use its assets for any purposes which 
it sees fit. He said that the Textile 
Alliance is working “hand in glove” 
with the “dyestuff monopoly.” 

Senator King told the committee that 
the duPont firm dominates the paint and 
varnish trade as well as other indus- 
tries, and he said that the duPont firm 
was most active in trying to obtain a 
dye embargo. He said that in his esti- 
mation the duPont company is too big a 
corporation to ask for special legislation 
from Congress. The duPont company, 
according to Senator King, is not an 
‘infant industry,” but is in fact a de- 
stroyer of the infant industry. The dye 
industry of the United States, he said, is 
permanent now, and he stated that the 
American dye manufacturers can obtain 
raw materials here as cheaply as the 
British or German manufacturers can, 
although he admitted that the labor costs 
are higher in the United States than in 
either of the two countries named. 


Allied 





out also to the committee the testimony 
which was given a couple of years ago 
by Irenee duPont asking not only for 
high tariff but for an absolute embargo. 
Senator King took the opportunity to 
point out that the dyestuff embargo 
which is still in effect has an adverse 
influence on the textile industry and 
other dye consumers, because it subjects 
them “to the monopolistic control” of 
the dyestuff industry. He charged that 
there is no free competition in the dye 
industry of the United States at the 
present time. 
Letter from the President 

Much interest was displayed on 
Friday of last week by the intro- 
duction into the record of a letter from 
President Harding to Senator Freling- 
huysen of New Jersey, in which the 
President goes on record as favoring 
immediate legislation to protect Ameri- 
can interests in the German Reparation 
dyes. F. A. Fleisch of the Textile Alli- 
ance prepared a memorandum for the 
President regarding the Reparation dye 
situation, which he claims calls for im- 
mediate action. The President’s letter, 
in which he goes on record as favoring 
legislation, appears on this page. 

A clash occurred on Friday between 
Senators King of Utah and Freling- 
huysen of New Jersey regarding testi- 
mony before the committee. Several 
clashes have already occurred between 
these two Senators during the course of 
the hearing. Senator King practically 


for Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co., Ine.—Senator 
Expresses Himself in Favor of Action to Secure 


King 


insisted upon the committee’s employing 
an attorney to help at the hearings, wl 
Senator Frelinghuysen seriously ol 
jected to this, insisting that if the com- 
mittee intends to employ an attorney 
the defense will do likewis« 

President Patterson of the Textile 
Alliance, Inc., was not allowed on Fri- 


day to appear personally before the com- 
mittee, but he filed 
on which he will 
amined. 


Senator King’s Statement Continued 


a written 


later be 


Statement, 


cross-@€x- 


Senator King on Friday continued his 
statement. He said that personally he 
was very willing that there should be 
fair tariff rates on all kinds of dyestuffs, 
but he was dead set against an embarg: 


He told the committee that the dyestuff 
manufacturers of the country not only 
want high tariff rates, but they want an 
embargo, and they also want to have 
their industry made exempt from the 
Sherman anti-trust law. Senator King 
stated that in his opinion the dyestuft 


embargo is illegal and uneconomi 

Dyes were first placed in a tariff law 
in 1864, he stated, and they 
protected in every subsequent tariff act 
The dve rates in the Fordney bill, he 
are higher than they have 
before. He said further that the dye 
“monopoly” is not satisfied with thes« 
high but seeks further to con- 
tinue the present embargo. 


have been 
ever been 


said, 


rates, 


Senator King told the committee that 
the Chemical Foundation, Inc., and the 
American Dyes Institute “are creature 
of the dye monopoly.” The Chemical 


Foundation controls the patents, he said, 
and the Dyes Institute a me- 
dium for meetings between the duPonts 
and the Allied Chemical & Dye Corpora 
tion, at which prices are set and terri 


is used as 


tory distributed. He alleged that the 
Textile Alliance, Inc., is not acting 
within the law when it imports dyes 
into the United States, and he again 
called the committee’s attention to the 
fact that the duPont company and 


Allied corporation are both represented 
on the Board of Directors of the Tex- 
tile Alliance. 

Senator King then launched on a long 
review of the organization of the Chemi- 
cal Foundation, Inc., in which he pur- 
ported to show the connection between 
the office of the Alien Property Cus 
todian and the Chemical Foundation. He 
stated that, before the Chemical Foun- 
dation was ever organized to purchase 
the German dye patents from the office 
of the Alien Property Custodian, the 
duPont company and the other dyestuff 
manufacturers had appropriated money 
to search the Patent Office for the Ger- 
man dye patents. During the course of 
his testimony, Senator King attacked the 
sale of alien property. 

He charged that thousands of dollars 
have been spent by the dyestuff manu- 
facturers in their efforts to make the 
embargo a permanent affair. 

Reports were circulated on Friday 
that Senator Ashurst of Arizona, one 
of the members of the investigating 
committee, had resigned, owing to press 
of business. This was apparently not so, 
because neither Senator Shortridge, 
chairman of the sub-committee, nor 

(Continued on page 165) 
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T. H. Johnston, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Knoxville (Tenn.) 
Knitting Mills Co., and for two years 
president of the National Association 
of Hosiery & Underwear Manufac- 
turers, delivered an address at a recent 
meeting of the Knoxville Rotary Club. 
He spoke on the present conditions in 
business, and recommended the slogan 

guy, Work and Build!” “ Knoxville 
has suffered less than any city in the 
country,” he said in discussing the 
slump of a year ago. “The big drop 
has been reached and things are grad- 
ually working upward.” 

Gen. Julian S. Carr, founder of the 
Durham Hosiery Mills, is convalescing 


after a serious illness at his home in 
Durham, N. C. 
C. W. Johnston, president of the 


Tohnston Mills Co., 
Charlotte, N. C., 


with headquarters at 
spent the past week 
end at Atlantic City. He also visited 
the New York Philadelphia mar 
kets while on his trip North 

Fuller E. of La Grange, 


Ga., month at Miami, Fla., 


last year 


and 
and 


Calloway, 
IS spending a 
as he did Mrs. Calloway is 


with him and > been entertained 


extensively by a number old neigh- 
bors who now reside in Miam 

Robert C. Boger, president of Boger 
& Crawford, Philadelphia, whose pain- 
ful cident, was reported in the pre- 


has shown encouraging 


progress , so that he is planning to come 


home to Philadelphia by the end of the 
second week in March. 

Theophile Guerin, head of the Guerin 
mill interests in Woonsocket and Paw- 
tucket, R. I., is in the South for a few 
weeks on a combination pleasure and 
business trip. 

William W. Windle of W. W. Windl 


& Co., Millbury, Mass., wool scourers, 
contested in the 18th anniversary 
tournament of the “tin whistles” in Pine- 
hurst, N. C Feb. 21. He finished 
second in his class when he played two 
shots to the 19th hole before 


on 


using his 


allotment of strokes 

A group of textile men, accompanied 
by their wives, are sailing to-day, 
Saturday, March 4, on the “Fort 
George” for a month’s trip through 


the West Indies. Included in the party 


are Edward Jefferson, Philadelphia ; 
Alfred Akeroyd, Boston, and Alonzo 
Farnell, president of the Woonsocket 
(R. I.) Worsted Mills. 

Channing Smith, proprietor of the 
Valley Woolen Co., Cherry Valley, 
Mass., was a speaker at the Washing- 


ton’s birthday celebration of the Ameri- 
can Legion in the Leicester (Mass.) 
Town Hall last week. Mr. Smith has 
offered to match dollar for dollar, what- 
ever sum would be subscribed in 
Cherry Valley 1ionument in mem- 
ory of its World War veterans. 

W. I. Wellman, president, Huntsville 
(Ala.) Knitting Co., has been elected 
president of the Huntsville Bank and 
Trust Co., succeeding W. R. Hutton. 

G. O. Schneller, of the Ansonia O. & 
C. Company, Ansonia, Conn., manufac- 
turers of webbing, laces, etc., was elected 
to the Board of Directors of the An- 
sonia National Bank at their recent an- 
nual meeting. 

Joseph 7 
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Musante has been elected 
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president and treasurer and Clifford J. 
Lewis secretary of the Fabric Machine 
Co., of Bridgeport, Conn., which was re- 
cently incorporated with a capital stock 
of $50,000. 

John F. 


general 


Tinsley, vice president and 
manager of the Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass., and Irving H. Verry, also its vice 
president, in charge of sales, who have 
been in Europe for the last two months, 
are planning to sail for home from Eng- 
land on March 4. 

L. H. Hill, secretary-treasurer of the 
Newnan (Ga.) Cotton Mills, has been 
transferred to their New York office. 

Philip B. Stanley of New Britain, 
Conn., and James Talcott of New York 
have been added to the directorate of the 
American Hosiery Co., New Britain, 
Conn. The company recently elected the 
following officers: President, E. H. Dav- 
ison; vice president and treasurer, Mar- 
tin K. Pasco; secretary and assistant 
treasurer, L. H. Taylor. 

T. Edward Hatch, treasurer of the 
Home Bleach & Dye Works, Pawtucket, 
R. I, and manager of the Sharp and 
Hamilton with Catlin & 
Co., Boston, has been improving his golf 
game at Pinehurst, N. C., for the last 
two weeks. 


varn accounts 


Theophilus King, treasurer of the At- 
lantic Mills, Olneyville, R. I., 


and an 
officer and director of several other New 
England textile mills, is at Pinehurst, 
N. C., with Mrs. King for the month of 
March. 

Joseph B. Jamieson of the J. B. Jamie- 
son Co., cotton yarns, Boston, and J 
Fred Havey, foreign sales agent of 
Saco-Lowell Shops. have just returned 
from a month’s cruise in the West 
Indies on the S.S. Empress of Britain. 


Thomas B. Shine, secretary and assist- 
ant general manager of the Hope Knit- 
ting Co., Cohoes, N. Y., who has been 
confined to his home in that city for two 
weeks by illness, has completely recov- 
ered and has again assumed his business 
duties. 


G. F. Goodspeed, treasurer of the Wil- 
ton (Me.) Woolen Co., has been in the 
West Indies on a vacation of about a 


month’s duration. 

Harry Milner, selling agent for the 
Passaic (N. J.) Worsted Spinning Co., 
who suffered a nervous breakdown sev- 
eral months ago, has been recuperating 
in Florida recently and both his health 
and his golf game are reported to be 
materially improved 

S. B. Alexander, Jr., southern repre- 
sentative of the Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works was elected vice-president 
of the Southern Manufacturers’ Club, 
Charlotte, at the recent annual meeting 
of the board of governors. 


The condition of George Fish, general 
manager of the plants of the Fort Mill 
(S. C.) Mfg. Co., who has been ill for 
several weeks, continues to improve and 
his friends are hopeful that he will be 
able to leave his home in a few days. 

W. Sanford Woodbury has resigned 
as agent of the Warner Division of the 
Bay State Cotton Corp. Mr. Woodbury 
had been with that division for 10 years. 


Robert Foote, of the firm of Rhodes, 


Woodward & Co., cotton ~brokers of 
New Bedford, Mass., has been granted 


three months leave of absence from his 
duties in order to ship as a green hand 
on the deck of a whaler. Mr. Foote, 
formerly prominent in hockey circles in 
Boston, shipped aboard the whaling 
schooner Gaspe, which left last week 
for the Caribbean Sea, where it is to 
stage a whaling film for the movies. 

Cyrus Woodman has resigned as gen- 
eral superintendent of the Lowell 
(Mass.) Division of the Bay State Cot- 
ton Corp. Mr. Woodman has been with 
the company 14 years. 

George W. Dearborn retired as active 
agent of the Lowell (Mass.) Division 
of the Bay State Cotton Corp. on Feb. 
1. Mr. Dearborn had been with the or- 
ganization for 27 years, first as super- 
intendent of the Lowell Weaving Co., 
and later as agent of the Bay State Cot- 
ton Corp. He organized the well known 
“Lowell” ducks that have represented 
America in the sails of all the cup de- 
fenders. As a manufacturer of ducks 
and tire fabrics, his knowledge and ex- 
perience is of unusual scope. It is un- 
derstood that Mr. Dearborn is still re- 
tained by the company in an advisory 
capacity. 

Louis A. Billington, general superin- 
tendent at the Stark Mills, has succeeded 
George W. Dearborn as agent of the 
Lowell (Mass.) Division of the Bay 
State Cotton Corp. 

Charles Iceman, who has been general 
manager of the Marlboro Cotton Mills, 
McColl, S. C., has resigned and will re- 
turn to the Iceman Knitting Mills, Mon- 
roe, N. C., after spending a few weeks 
at Battle Creek, Mich., where he will 
undergo treatment. 

Charles E. Quimby, acting agent of 
the Ludlow (Mass.) Manufacturing As- 
sociates, has been elected first vice pres- 
ident of the Ludlow Country club. Wil- 
liam G. Davis, assistant cffice manager 
of the associates, is the new financial sec- 
retary, and George G. Bennett, super- 
intendent of Nos. 8 and 9 mills of the 
associates, the new secretary. 

Prof. Louis A. Olney, head of the 
chemical department of the Lowell 
(Mass.) Textile School, spoke on va- 
rious phases of organic chemistry in tex- 
tile work before the Rhode Island sec- 
tion of the American Chemical Society 


in Providence, R. I., Feb. 24. 


Thomas Yates, instructor of warp 
preparation and weaving at the New 
Bedford Textile School, Mass., has ten- 
dered his resignation after serving in 
that capacity for 23 years. Mr. Yates 
had been considered as a candidate to 
succeed William E. Hatch as managing 
director of the school when the latter 
retires next June. 

W. R. Warren, formerly assistant 
sales and advertising manager of the 
Sexton Manufacturing Co., of Fairfield, 
Ill., who was recently appointed secre- 
tary of the Associated Glove Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Gloversville, 
N. Y., has assumed the duties of his new 
position. 

Walter E. Greenwood has resigned 
from the Joseph Simpson Co., Toronto, 
Canada. He is about to move to Union 
City, Pa., where he will go into business 
on his own account, which, however, is 
not a textile business. 


Anthony Harding, superintendent of 
the Adirondack Woolen Co., Little 
Falls, N. Y., has severed his connec- 


tions with that company to accept 
similar position with the Hudson Riy 
Waste Co., Albany, N. Y. 

J. B. Parker, who has been super 
tendent of the Bibb Mfg. Co.’s Mill } 
2, Macon, Ga., has resigned and accept 
a position with the Maginnis Cott 
Mills at New Orleans, La. 

J. J. Barrett who has been supe: 
tendent of the Chadwick-Hoskins ( 
Mill No. 3, Charlotte, N. C., has 
signed. 

W. W. Sanford, who has been su; 
intendent of the Kindley Cotton M 
Mt. Pleasant, N. C., has resigned. 


Dean Sutcliffe, who formerly was 
perintendent of the Pomona M 
Greensboro, N. C., is now superintend: 
of the Couch Mills at Thomson, Ga. 

J. B. Moore is now superintendent 
the Lockmore Cotton Mills, York, S 
He recently resigned as superintend 
of the Grace Cotton Mill Co., Ruth 
fordton, N. C. 

T. E. Blume is now superintendent 
the Roberta Mfg. Co., Concord, N. 
Mr. Blume formerly held the positio: 
overseer of spinning at the Nor 
Mills Co., Concord, 

F. C. Woods, who has been supe: 
tendent of the Lockmore Cotton M 
York, S. C., has resigned. 


R. W. Lewis has resigned his positic: 


as superintendent of the Jackson Mil 
Iva, S. C., and accepted a similar px 
tion with the Martinsville (Va.) Cott 
Mill Co. 


J. W. Graham, superintendent of t! 


St. Croix Cotton Mill of Canadian Co: 
tons, Ltd., Milltown, New Brunswic! 
returned last week from a month’s yaca- 


tion spent in the West Indies. 


Charles Brickley, former Harva: 
football captain, and more recently 
the brokerage business in New York, 


now in the employ of the Bigelow-Hart 
ford Carpet Co. at Thompsonville, Con: 


John A. 
Lancaster 


Becher, 


Mills, 


designer for t! 


ploye of the same mills, were married 
the home of the bride in Clinton 


March 1. 
J. W. Elliott of Belmont, N. C., is n 
with the Globe Yarn Mills, Inc., Mt 


Holly, N. C. 

J. W. Thompson of Gastonia, N. 
has accepted the position as overseer 
carding’at the Oxford (N. C.) Cott 
Mill Co. 


W. F. McSwain who has been over- 
seer of spinning at the Grace Cotto: 
Mill Co., Rutherfordton, N. C., has beet 


promoted to assistant superintendent « 
the mill. 


Leon Desplancke, for the past 


years boss weaver of the Rossie Velv« 
Co. at Willimantic, Conn., has severed 


his connections with the company t 
ing effect February 21. 


J. F. James from McColl, S. C., ha 
accepted position as overseer of spi! 
ning at the Social Circle (Ga.) Cot! 


Mill Co. 


Boyce Moore has accepted the positior 


as overseer of weaving at the Al: 
Mills, . Gaffney, S. C., which will 
started up at an early date. 

Thomas Coff has resigned as overs: 
of the card room at the Eagle Lake m 
of the Jefferson (Mass.) Manufacturi'! 
Co., to accept a similar position 
Franklin, Mass. 


Clinton, Mass., and 
Miss Lillian Neubauer, an office em- 
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Republic Rapid Transit, with Platform Stake Body and Fore-Door Open Cab, 
Cord Tires, Electric Starter and Lights, $1490 f. 0. b. Alma, Mich. 


When Hard Work Must Be Kept Up 
and Costs Must Be Kept Down 


Republic Rapid Transit has proved its ability to haul materials 
and deliver products at considerably less expense to textile 
manufacturers. 


On short hauls, it is quicker and cheaper than the railroad. 
Even on long hauls, it is economical—saving most of the cost 
of packing, crating and handling. 


Other Body Types include Low first cost, low operation cost, plus Unequalled Service 
Canopy Top has gained widespread recognition of the Republic Rapid 


Stock Rack Transit as the successful truck for use in the textile industry. 
Screen Enclosed 


Sek ee Write for Vocational Catalog Showing Republic 


Trucks operating in the Textile Industry. 
The Republic line: 34, 1, 114-2, 214-3, 314-4 tons capacity. 


REPUBLIC TRUCK SALES CORPORATION 
Police Patrol Alma, Mich. 


REPUBLIC 


RAPID TRANSIT 


Republic has more trucks in use than any other] exclusive’ truck manufacturer 
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for the conservation 


of fuel 


GAS PRODUCER AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Engineers 


engineers A group of-engineers and 
business men whose services are offered 
to further the elimination of the waste- 
ful use of fuels. 


manufacturers of Galusha clean cold 
producer gas plants for fuel and power 
purposes. Most economical form of 
power and for fuel the perfect substi- 
tute for gasoline, city gas and fuel oil at 
a great saving. 


contractors In addition to installing 
the ““Galusha’” system, we also special- 
ize in the design and construction of 
complete power plants. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
115 Broad Street, New York 


Manufacturers Contractors 
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Development of Mexican Fuel Oil Industry 


The Oil Fields—Growing Importance of Mexican Production—Location of the Principal Fields and Character of 
the Country Where Oil Is Found—Occurrence of Oil in Large Pools—Effect of Salt Water In- 
vasions Into These Pools 


HE Mexican oil industry con- By John M. Pettingell* unimproved. Near th 

tinues to grow in size and im- about three miles inland it is very 

portance, so tmat now Mexico is successful operations in Mexico, the an- gasoline is removed and the remainder but is pro tected from the sea by sa 

expected each year to furnish a nual production has steadily increased then used for fuel oil hills, rising from 50 to 200 feet higl 
large proportion of the total quantity until in 1920 the Mexican production is Location of Fields There the soil is sandy and almost dest 
rf = required by the world. The chart equal to the world production of 1900 The largest and most important oil tute of vegetation. Back of this tract 
it Fig. 1 shows the tremendous increase the surface rises gradually to the 


n - world productton of oil during of an extremely steep ascent which cor 
the period from 1900 to 1920, together stitutes the eastern edge of an extens 
with the separate productions of the 
United States and Mexico. Comparative OIL’ Proouction 

The growth in demand for oil is at- IN 


tributed chiefly to two things: the in- Worto, US. & Mexico 
: — 1900 - 1920 


MEXICAN 
Oi. FIELDS 


Scat wn Maes 
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——— Pipe Lines 
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Fig. 1—Showing Tremendous Increase in Oil Production 


Unfortunately Mexican oil does not producing fields in Mexico at the pres- 
yield a large supply of gasoline, which ent time are in the Tampico-Tuxpam 
would make it more valuable, but never- district. As shown in the map at Fig. 
theless it does make a most satisfactory 2, this district is situated near the eastern 
fuel. Practically all the oil coming coast of the country, bordering on the 





Fig. 2—Most Important Mexican 
Fields Are in the Tampico-Tuxpan 





District. from Mexico is of a heavy asphaltum Gulf of Mexico. This location in. close 
base, ranging in gravity from 10 de- proximity to ocean navigation has 

creased consumption of gasoline, and grees to 18 degrees Be, and yielding simplified developments since it lessens e= PRrooucine Weis 
the increased use of fuel oil under only 5 to 16 per cent. of gasoline. There the cost of transportation of supplies to Sapna eases 
marine and stationary boilers. The part jis some lighter oil produced with a_ the fields and also the transportation of Fig. 3—The Northern Part of the 
which Mexico has played in meeting the higher gasoline content, but to date this oil from the fields to the sea coast. The “Southern Fields” Is Long and 
demand has been quite important, since js yery limited in quantity. In compari- full significance of these facts will be Narrow, All the Wells Being Lo- 
the development of its oil fields has son then with the average paraffin base better appreciated when the character cated on Almost a Straight Line. 


Fully 75% of the Total Mexican 
Oil Production Has Come from 
This District. 


occurred simultaneously with the in- American oil of light gravity, which of the country is understood, together 
creasing need for oil throughout the yields 20 to 40 per cent. of gasoline, the with transportation difficulties encoun- 
world. From the chart it is seen that Mexican oil is quite different. Because tered in handling oil and oil well sup- 
since 1904, which was the first year of of this fact Mexican oil is not usually plies. tableland. The land between the short 
refined but is only subjected to a “ top- Character of Country and this ascent, about 60 miles wide, is 
ping process” in which most of the This entire district is wild, rough and (Continued on page 85) 





*Carlson & Pettingell, Combustion En- 
gineers, Boston. 






Fig. 4—General Appearance of Country in the Zacamixtle Section Fig. 5—Where Wells Are Drilled the Heavy Underbrush Is Cleared Away 
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Motor Truck Helps to Lower Costs 








Has Passed Experimental and Boom Stages and Is Now Working on a Cost Basis—Savings in Time, Expense and 
Packing—Value of Systematic Supervision and Routing, Adequate Loading Platforms and Re- 


ORLD economic conditions 
have brought about a readjust- 
ment 1§ commodity values 


everywhere 
is at hand; « 
7 


A buyers’ market 
sts must be hewn to the 


line. Quick turnover of stock, neces- 
sitating smaller margins of profit, de- 
mands quick and economical transpor- 
tation. 

Various methods of transportation 


have been employed from time to time 
n the handling of less-than-carload 
shipments. In the last few years em- 
bargoes incident to the World War, in- 


creased cost shipments by rail, and 
lelays have resulted in switching many 
manufacturers to the motor truck. In 
fact, twelve hundred million tons of 
freight, or nearly half the 2,504,000,000 
tons carried by the railroads, is the 
average tonnage that now annually 
passes over the highways in trucks. 

All this has naturally given birth to 
the question as to whether or not high- 
way transport is an aid to the railroads. 
I believe that I can best answer this 
juestion by asking another. Where are 
motor trucks functioning in the shipping 
field ? 

Save Terminal Charges 

In the majority of instances you will 
find on examination that motor trucks 
are handling less-than-carload _ ship- 
ments within a radius of 50 miles of 


terminal points on a door-to-door basis; 


it is only scattering cases involving 


special merchandise that trucks will be 
found beyond this radius. There are 
ver 600 organized motor express lines 
in the principal terminal centers doing 
business on this basis today in addition 
to the vast tonage that is shipped in 
trucks owned and operated by shippers 
themselves. Certainly, a situation of 
this character, involving as it does the 
invasion of the railroad field, could not 
have sprung to full strength and ma- 


turity without the eration of the laws 


of economics. 

Edward Hungerford, an authority on 
rail freight transportation, emphatically 
asserts that “old railroads for 
years past have said that a freight car 
did not begin to make money until it 
had hauled its goods at least 40 miles; 
today the modern generation of opera- 
tors will come nearer to putting this 
figure at 80 miles. Up to a distance 
somewhere between these figures—and 
undoubtedly far nearer 80 than 40—the 
vast terminal charges of the American 
railroad nullify the profit of the haul 
itself. This is a principle of rail trans- 
portation so well understood by all com- 
petent authorities today as to be open 
to no dispute whatever.” 

With this evidence at hand it can be 
clearly seen that the short-haul traffic 
of the railroads has not been and is 
not today profitable. The railroad ex- 
ecutives themselves do not gainsay this 
premise but openly acknowledge it. I 
have only to quote the prophetic words 
of Elisha Lee, Vice-President of the 
Pennsylvania system, to substantiate 
this: “The motor vehicle and the aero- 


time 





* Secretary, Motor Truck Committee, Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 
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Demountable Bodies and Trailers 
By F. W. Fenn.* 


plane are more likely to develop new 
transportation fields of their own, 
rather than extensively to invade those 
of the railroads. The telephone did 
not wipe out the telegraph; typewriters 
have not eliminated the use of pens and 
pencils. To the extent to which motor 


celving Space 


ling this class of goods, the shipping 
cost would be lower and the transac- 
tion a door-to-door over-night delivery, 
whereas the rail line might require two 
or three days to accomplish the same 
service. It should be borne in mind 
that in shipping l.c.l. short distances, 


! 








Two of the Three Pierce-Arrow Trucks Used by Ipswich Mills for Hauling Raw 
Materials to Mills, Finished Products to Customers and Shipping Points, 
and Transporting Partly Finished Products Between Plants at Boston, 
Lowell, Gloucester and Ipswich. 


are likely to take over the 
short-haul freight traffic, the railroads 
will probably be immediately benefitted 
financially, because short-haul business 
is becoming increasingly unremunera- 
tive on account of the high proportion 
of terminal costs which it must sus- 
tain.” 


vehicles four to five handlings, cartage at both 
ends, and, in many cases, packing and 
boxing, are eliminated. These are items 
well worth considerable thought, for 
they must be included in the rail freight 
rate. Do you realize that as much pack- 
age freight in all four classes is shipped 
now by trucks between New York and 
“Philadelphia as by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad? 


When it is considered that a large 


Fewer Handlings of Goods 


You undoubtedly have discovered this 
new transportation pulsation in the ship- 


ment of less-than-carload lots of tex- number of the textile mills are located 
tiles; if you haven't, it will be well in New England and that in no other 
worth your while to do so. Upon in- section of the United States is there 


such a density of manufacturing, with 
such uniformly good State highways 
connecting the various manufacturing 
communities, it will be seen that this 


vestigation you would probably find that 
it is cheaper to ship such goods by 
motor transport. It is certain that were 
motor transportation employed in hand- 





Tractor and Three Semi-Trailers Are Used by Large Mill Between Manufactur- 
ing Plant and Warehouse. This Equipment Does the Work of Four Trucks 
by Saving Time in Loading and Unloading. 


territory is peculiarly adapted to the use 
of motor trucks. 


Big savings effected by the use of 
motor trucks with corresponding sav- 
ings in time by the elimination of de- 
lays in the shipping of goods are becom- 
ing more and more pronounced there- 
fore as shippers, dependent upon effici- 
ent transportation systems for business 
success, continue to increase their pa- 
tronage of fast intercity motor express 
lines and their truck installations. 


Less Expense for Packing 


A short time ago a prominent traffic 
director pointed out that if shippers 
would make an analysis of charges that 
cover their shipment they would be in 
an excellent position to ascertain the 
amount it costs to make less-than-car- 
load shipments. If shippers would com- 
pare these costs against the same ship- 
ments moving by motor truck he be- 
lieved that shippers would be in a posi- 
tion to eliminate a number of the cost 
items by reason of the fact that it is 
not necessary to go to the same ex- 
pense for packing or boxing freight 
shipments when moving via motor 
truck, inasmuch as there is usually. no 
transfer in transit. 

“In practically every instance it is 
necessary to prepare material for freight 
shipment in an entirely different way 
than if it moved via motor truck direct 
from the shipper to the receiver,” he 
further stated. “It is necessary to go 
to considerable additional expense for 
boxing or crating, or to protect by other 
means, in order to prevent loss or dam- 
age in transit. This additional packing 
expense is necessary on account of the 
number of handlings the less-than-car- 
load shipments receive at the hands of 
the teamsters and carriers after the 
material leaves the shipping depart- 
ment.” 


Value of Traffic Manager 


If a manufacturer is operating a large 
number of motor trucks he should have 
a traffic manager whose sole duty it is 
to direct the truck movements. The 
traffic manager should be a person of 
sound judgment and decided executive 
ability. He should be thoroughly famil- 
iar with the principles of motor truck 
operation, and although not essentially 
a repairman, should be able to detect 
minor troubles which might grow seri- 
ous if not corrected at once. 


One of the greatest advantages which 
systematic supervision and routing of 
power equipment affords, besides pro- 
tection for the trucks, is the opportu- 
nity to keep every unit of the transpor- 
tation scheme in constant, profiable mo- 
tion. While motor trucks are running 
they are earning money for their own- 
ers, but if allowed to stand idle or are 
worked at only half capacity, they rep- 
resent an expense. The ability of gaso- 
line trucks to run without rest gives 
them a superiority over other vehicles; 
which cannot help but mean greater ef- 
ficiency in transportation and unlimited 
possibility for further business activity. 


The man charged with the supervision 
of traffic should know at any hour of 
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Flows: easily from the brush 





Three points to consider— 


when you buy paint for ceilings and walls 


1. Will it turn yellow—or remain white? 
2. Will it flake off—or stay on? 
3. Will it collect dirt—or stay clean? 


Barreled 
Sunlight 


Flat or egg-shel! 
finish paint 





} 
( 
\ 


\ 


Try this test yourself 





Rub your finger over the smooth, 
lustrous surface of Barreled Sun- 
light. It will not leave a mark. 
Then note the smudge your finger 
leaves on the porous surface of flat 
or egg-shell finish paint 


Barreled 


NY white paint looks well when 
A first applied—but how long 
will it stand up under actual 
factory conditions? How will it look 


after it has been on the walls for six 
months or a year? 


These are the questions you have 
got to answer before you choose the 
paint for your plant. 


A dull finish paint has a rough, 
porous surface that is bound to col- 
lect dust and dirt. Once soiled it can 
never be properly cleaned. Washing 
or brushing merely drives the dirt 
still deeper into the thousands of 
little pores and crevices. 


In many paints, particularly flat paints, 
there is not enough non-volatile liquid, or 
“binder,” to get a proper grip on the wall. 
Others are too hard and brittle to stand the 
vibration of machinery. Such paints chip 
off and scale, giving added expense instead 
of service. 


Ordinary gloss surface paints soon turn 
yellow, thus robbing you of light and neces- 
sitating frequent repainting. 


By our exclusive process we have pro- 
duced a paint which avoids all these dan- 
gers—a white, lustrous paint that reflects 
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The Rice Process White 


he maximum amount of light, but can 
never produce the unpleasant glare caused 
by ordinary gloss paint. 


Remains white longest 


We guarantee that Barreled Sunlight 
the Rice Process White—will remain white 
longer than any gloss paint or enamel, 
domestic or foreign, applied at the same 
time, under the same conditions. Its 
smooth, lustrous surface is highly resistant 
to all forms of dust and dirt, and may be 
washed clean, like tile. It withstands the 
shock and jar of the heaviest machinery. 


Actual tests show that Barreled Sunlight 
when applied, costs less per square yard 
than any other mill white. It has been 
chosen by the managers of thousands of 
plants. May be applied by brush or spray 
method. Sold in barrels, also in cans. 


Send for free panels for test described at 
left—also booklet, ‘‘More Light.”’ 


For shop and home, too 


Barreled Sunlight is also used in count 
less institutions, stores, garages, small 
buildings, and in rooms in the home— wher 
ever a white, washable finish is desirable. It 
is much cheaper than enamel and easier to 
apply. Sold in five-gallons, gallons, half 
gallons, quarts, pints and half-pints. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
20 Dudley St. Providence, R. I. 


Sunlight 
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Don’t Blame the Roof 
when Flashings Go Wrong! 


Many a good roof is held respon- 
ble for leaks that are 
faulty Hashings. 


1 caused by 


\n interesting case of such mis- 
placed blame is that of the Barrett 
Roof on the State 
\rmory at St. Johnsbury, Vermont, 
laid in 1916. 


opecihcation 


yome months ago, when the archi- 
tect’s plans for a armory at 
Newport, Vermont, were submitted 
to the Adjutant General of the 
State, he refused to approve them 
because called for a Barrett 
Specification Roof. In explanation 
of his refusal, he stated that the 
Barrett Specihcation Roof on the 
St. Johnsbury Armory had_ been 
leaking badly for several months. 


new 


the \ 


The architect immediately investi- 
gated the trouble at St. Johnsbury. 
What he found there is shown by 
the illustrations. Phe 
as in perfect condition 


flashings, which were the 
metal type, were in sorry 

All but two joints of the 
base-flashings had pulled apart and 


But the 
ustral 
hape 


the counter-flashings in many places 
had broken from the wall. 


‘ 


away 


The settling of the building, and 
contraction and expansion due to 


roof itself 


changing temperatures, had made 
the flashings absolutely’ worthless. 
No wonder the “roof” leaked! 


Whe i these fac [Ss ai d The 
vere brought to his 
{djutant General promptly approved 
1 Barrett Specification Roof for the 
new Armory at Newport, Vt., but 
d that Barrett Flashings b 
used instead of » 


attention, the 


1nS1UST¢ 


The new Barrett Flash 


1 GININE-F 


For permanent flat-roof buildings 
Barrett Specification Roofs are the 
choice of leading architects and en- 
gineers. This popularity is due to 
an enviable record for durability 
and economy. [here are many roofs 
of this type that have been in ser- 
vice forty years or more and are still 
in good condition. 


Barrett Specification Roofs are mod- 
erate in first cost and are gual anteed 
by a Surety Company Bond, against 
all roof repair expense,— Type “AA” 
for 20 years; [ype “A” for 10 years. 


No more flashing troubles ! 


The new Barrett Flashings definitely 
solve the problem of permanent 
waterproof flashing construction. 
They are fully described in the 
Barrett Flashing Handbook and 


Flashing Service Sheets, copies of 


which will be sent to architects, 
engineers and contractors requesting 
same on business letterhead. Please 
address our nearest office. 


Company +p 
I 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Bostor St 
Cleveland Cincinnati t reh Detroit 
Kirmingham Kan nneapolis Dallas Ss) racu 
Peoria Atia Salt Lake City Bangor 
Washington Joh wr ebanc Young stow Milwauke 
Toledo c n Latrobe Pet 
Elizabeth Bullalo Baltimore Omaha Houster 
Denver Jacksonville 
THE BARRETT? COMPANY, Limited Montreal Torer 
Winnipes 1B 


The pi 


avis 


Vancouver St. Johr 


New Orleans 


tialifax, N 3 
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Extinguishing Textile Mill Fires 


aerial he 


N laying out a system of automatic 
sprinklers two points must always 
be kept in mind. First, that the 
sizes of pipes be in proportion to 

he number of heads; and second, that 

sufhicient number of heads be used for 

ny given floor space. The relation of 
number of heads on any one floor 
pipe diameters is as follows: 


Maximum no. of 
heads allowed 


aa 


Size of Pipe 


% 1 
1 2 
1% 3 
1% 5 
2 10 
2% 20 
3 36 
3% 65 
4 80 
5 140 
6 200 


lhe spacing of heads in buildings of 
| construction type varies from 8 
f in 12 foot bays to 11 feet in 9 foot 
vs. Joisted construction requires a 
fferent spacing depending on the ar- 
ngement of the joists. Care must be 
served that no space be left unpro- 
ed. Where partitions are erected be- 
n beams there is very liable to be an 
nsprinkled area on one side of the 
tition. It was formerly allowable to 
down the partition for a small area 
ach head to permit water to dis- 
ite on the unprotected side, but this 
ingement is no longer approved. An 
litional line of piping, with heads, 
ild be put up. 
The sprinkler head for general use 
ns at 155°F. For places where, due 
ertain manufacturing processes or 
se proximity to steam pipes or other 
ree of heat, the air temperature is 
her than 155°F. there are heads that 
n at 212°, 286° and 360° F. The 
named are used inside of dry rooms 
d drying machines. Where a _ tem- 
rature higher than 155° F. is liable 
ccur, even if but rarely, it is best to 
a higher degree head, for serious 
ter damage has frequently occurred 
ised by the Opening of a head due to 
iigher temperature than that for which 
head was set, and yet there was no 


‘ockets, especially in sawtooth roofs 
re hot air from a hot blast heating 
tfit is liable to accumulate, should be 
tected by high temperature heads. 
hen heads are installed in raw stock 
loth dryers the pipe supplying each 
er should have a separate shut-off 
lve so that if a head opened for any 
ison only the sprinklers in that par- 
ular machine need be shut off. 
Dry Pipe System 
so-called dry pipe system of 
nklers is used to protect rooms that 
not heated in winter, and where 
ater in the pipes would freeze. The 
vstem is filled with air at a pressure 
‘ently high to hold back the water 
through the medium of an automatic 
ferential valve. Thus an air pressure 
35 Ibs. will hold in check a water 
essure of 100 Ibs. If a head opens, 
air escapes, the pressure drops, and 
he now unbalanced valve opens and the 
iter enters. Some plants admit water 
their dry pipe systems during the 
varm months of the year, while other 
plants keep the air on the system the 
entire year. 
If the first system is followed, care 
must he taken to drain the system at 


The 





Collins, Jr 


(Continued from Jan. 7 issue) 


the proper time so as to prevent freezing. 
The only sure way is to have a certain 
fixed date in the spring and autumn for 
the opening and closing of all winter- 
shut valves and for the changeover of 
the dry pipe system, and these dates 
must be strictly observed. 

Alarm bells are attached to all dry 
pipe systems and operate if water is 
admitted to the system. They not only 
serve to warn of fire, but they also indi- 
cate if the water has entered the system 
from some cause other than fire, as a 
defective head or a leak in the system, 
and thus warn against possible water 
damage. Needless to say, it is essential 
that these bells be kept in proper work- 
ing condition. 

Overhead Water Tanks 

When pressure on the sprinkler sys 
tems is not by pumps or 
some outside source, then an overhead 


maintained 


tank becomes necessary. It should be 
at an elevation sufficient to give the 
necessary pressure at the head. This 
tank must always be kept filled, and 


provision should be made for keeping 
the water in the tank and in the exposed 
part of the pipe from freezing during 
the winter months. Thermostatic regu- 
lators which admit steam automatically 
to the heating coils whenever the tem- 
perature of the water falls to a pre 
viously determined point, are the best 
equipment for this purpose. 


Reference has been made above to 
“winter shut valves.” In every plant 
there will be found numerous places 


such as covered bridges between build 
ings, cold air intakes on heating fans, 
etc., where by but a 
heads it is not advisable to install a dry 
pipe system. The places are not heated 
and therefore if was left in the 
sprinkler piping in winter it would 
freeze. The few heads in each location 
are therefore placed under the control 
of a special valve which should be closed 
November 1 and opened April 1, or at 


reason of [ew 


water 


about those dates. In case of fire this 
valve is opened and the drain valve 
closed. As before stated when these 
valves are closed for the winter a green 
tag should be attached This dis 
tinguishes a valve closed to prevent 


freezing from a valve that is closed for 
repairs red 
attached. 

Open sprinklers, cornice, and window 
sprinklers will be taken up at greater 
length in a later paper devoted to the 
prevention of the spread of fire 


and to which a tag is 


Emergency Sprinkler Stops 

The watchmen of every mill should 
be supplied with a number of so-called 
emergency sprinkler stops. If a sprink- 
ler head opens, either from being de- 
fective or by reason of a fire or other 
heat, one of these emergency sprinkler 
can be inserted in less than a 
minute’s time, and the water again 
turned on. The stop is provided with a 
fusible solder joint so that in case of a 
fire it would open automatically, similar 
to the regular sprinkler head. 

Use of Small Hose 

After sprinklers, we have the use of 
small hose inside the mill. Preferably 
this hose should not be less than 1% 


stops 


inches in diameter, although in 


many 
older mills, l-inch size is common, The 
hose should be of unlined linen, since 


cotton rubber lined is not suited to in 
side use where the heat would soften 
the rubber. This small hose should not 
be attached to a pipe less than 2! 
size. 


6 inch 


Small hose is used in those rooms 
where there are special hazards, and is 


more common in cotton mills than in 
worsted mills. 
Stand pipes are usually located in 


Hose is attached 
at the various floor levels, and may be 
1% inch or 2% inch size, preferably the 
latter. The larger size enables the city 
or town fire departments to attach their 


hose 1f 


stair towers of mills. 


to extend the 
lines up a point that is 
all that is often over 
looked in laying out the fire protection 
system of 


necessary in ordet 


This 


important 


brings 
and 


a mill, which has in frequent 


instances been, not the cause of the fire 
itself, but the cause of much delay in 
extinguishing the fire thereby causing 
serious loss. This point is that the 


thread on all hydrants and standpipes 


using 2! 


inch hose inside the yard o1 





Fig. 1. 


Emergency Sprinkler Stop 


the same as that on 
the the fire department of the 
city or town in which the plant is 
located. Too often has it happened that 
a fire department has entered a mill yard 
to extinguish a fire only to find that its 
hose would not fit the pumps, hydrants, 
or standpipes 


buildings should be 


hose of 


If a standpipe is located in a tower or 
part of the mill that is not heated, then 
it must be boxed in, and a steam pipe 
put up alongside the water line inside 
the order to supply the heat 
the water 


box, in 


necessary to prevent from 
freezing 

Roof hydrants are often installed at 
the top of standpipes. 


the 


These are quite 


desirable if milis located in 


are 
tenement districts where there is con- 
siderable exposure from the surround- 


ings, in fact it is well for every build- 
ing to have at least one roof hydrant. 
Hose thus very useful in 
wetting the roofs to prevent them from 
burning 


attached is 


being ignited by embers or 


shingles from outside fires. 


Laying Out Automatic Sprinkler Systems—Elevated Water Tanks—Fire Hose Inside Mills—Outside Hydrants and 
Hose Houses—Winter Precautions—Portable Chemical Fire Extinguishers—Fighting Fires in 


Oil and Paint Rooms, Garages and Around Electrical Apparatus 
By John A. 


Last in the list of ways in which 
water may be applied is by use of 
the common fire plug or outside hy- 
drant These may be two, three or 


four way, with or without independent 


gates In large plants some of each 
type are advisable. Several cautions 
must be observed in the care of hy- 
drants. The caps and stems should be 


trequently oiled, particularly in winter, 
with a mixture of cylinder oil and 
graphite to facilitate easy and quick op- 
eration; hydrants must drain properly 
not to fill with 
would freeze. 
the 
fighting a fire 
drants 


SO as 


water which in 
do 
a delay in 
[rozen 


winter 
we 


How 
that 
due to 


oiten 
read in papers 


was hy- 


Care of Outside Hydrants 
hydrants and 


All lo- 


cated in or near driveways in mill vards 
should he protected with 


indicator posts 


concrete or 
Stone curbing, or by heavy iron pipe 
railings. They make a shining mark 
that many motor truck chauffeurs are 
tempted to run inte 
Hose houses are otten erected over 
hydrants These houses should con- 
ain several lengths of hose, one of 
them to be made on to th hydrant 
ready for use, two or more play-pipes, 


a supply of hose spanners, one or more 
lanterns, an axe, and several crowbars. 
The hose in this case should be a high 
grade rubber-lined 


In each house 


cotton 


it is advisable to have 
a one hundred foot length of half-inch 


rope with a stout hook at the end. 
This will be found very useful for 
hoisting — fire extinguishers, pails of 
water, or lengths of hose up to the 
roofs of buildings. There should also 
be straps for fastening to the hose, the 
free end having a hook by which the 
hose could be supported from ladders. 

In addition to the hose houses at the 


hydrants, every large plant should have 
one or more hose reel houses, in each 
of which should be a hose 
several hundred feet of 


the house 


ree ] ( arry- 
hose; and 
the 


enumerated 


ing 


may also contain some of 
miscellaneous equipment 


above. 
Snow Should Be Cleared Off Equipment 


In winter, after a fall of snow, all 
caps to underground valves should be 
uncovered and the cap made free, a 
clear working space should be made 
around each indicator post and hy- 
drant and the doors of hose and hy- 
drant houses so that the an be 
quickly opened 

Before leaving the subject of indi- 


cator posts and hydrants, attention is 
called to one point frequently over- 
looked. All valves, particularly the un- 
derground ones, should open the same 
way, and this should also apply to the 
hydrants. If some of the valves open 
to the left and the right, one 
may easily get confused or make a mis- 
take, and a valve may be thought to be 
open when in closed. One 
system of should be adopted 


some to 


fact it is 
opening 
and rigidly followed. 
The roofs of all mill buildings should 
be quickly accessible from the ground. 
To this end there should be iron lad- 
ders leading up to the various roofs, 
and where buildings of various heights 
adjoin, ladders should be erected from 
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Have your floors free from lint 


Hard usage simply polishes Maple. 
This tough-fibred, tight-grained wood 
becomes smoother under the feet of 
your workmen and the traffic of 
textile mills. 


Floor with Maple and you'll have the 
only wood floor which sweeps clean, 
never splinters, and outwears any floor 
known to man. 


Because Maple combines wear and 
cleanliness to an unequaled degree, it 
is almost universally used in the textile 
industry. 


Be sure you get Northern Maple—the 
slow-growth, climate-hardened wood 
from Michigan and Wisconsin, the 
source of the world’s finest Maple for 
floors. This is the Maple used in MFMA 
flooring—standardized as to grade and 


guaranteed by the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Association, and pro- 
duced according to rigid inspection 
standards which are your assurance of 
complete value. 


You can check these facts by a talk 
with your architect. Ask a retail lumber 
dealer to show you the grades of 
MFMA Maple flooring which you 


could use in your mill. 


Map.ie FLoorinc MANUFACTURERS ASSN. 
1062 Stock Exchange Building, Chicago 





The letters MF MA on 
Maple, Beech or Birch floor- 
ing signify that the flooring 
is standardized and guaran- 
teed by the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Association, 
whose members must attain 
and maintain the highest 
standards of manufacture, and 
adhere to manufacturing 





rules which economically 
conserve every particle of 
this remarkable wood. This 
trademark is for your pro- 
tection. Look for it on the 
flooring you use. 


MFMA | 


Floor with Maple 
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roof to roof. Quick access to roofs 
from the outside is very useful in pro- 
tecting a plant from fire exposure re- 
sulting from an outside conflagration. 


Soda-Acid Extinguisher 


Next to water alone, the universal 
fire quencher, comes the portable fire 
extinguisher which also uses water as 
the principal ingredient. These extin- 
guishers come in various forms and 
sizes and use different materials. The 
most common form of these extinguish- 
ers is the soda-acid type, and the 24% 
gallon size is the one generally used. 

This type of extinguisher uses both 
principles that were enumerated at the 
beginning of this article as means of 
extinguishing fire, that is, first the low- 
ering of the temperature of the burn- 
ing material by drenching it with water, 
and second, to a limited extent shutting 
iff the supply of oxygen necessary for 
combustion. The extinguisher contains 
a solution of sodium bi-carbonate in 
water, and a vial containing four ounces 
of sulphuric acid. 

To use the extinguisher it is invert- 
ed; the acid mixes with the soda solu- 
tion, violent chemical action results and 
carbonic acid gas is liberated with great 
rapidity. A pressure of eighty pounds 
is created which serves to force the 
stream of water highly charged with 
arbonic acid gas a distance of forty 
feet from the nozzle. The water 
quenches and the gas acts with more 
or less efficiency as a blanket to shut 
off oxygen from the fire. This com- 
bination of chemicals is the same as 





Fig. 2—Soda-Acid Chemical Fire 
Extinguisher 


used in the chemical engines of fire de- 
partments. 


Extinguisher for Oil Fires 


A somewhat similar type of extin- 
guisher that is very efficient in some 
kinds of fires is the foamite fire-foam 
extinguisher. The same sodium bicar- 
bonate solution is used in this type, but 
a solution of aluminum sulphate is used 
instead of sulphuric acid to liberate the 
gas. To the soda is also added a solu- 
tion of licorice. When the gas is evolved 
and the mixture issues from the ex- 
tinguisher, the licorice serves to bind 
the minute bubbles of gas together in 


@ persistent tenacious foam which does 
not dissipate in the air as in the case 
of the ordinary soda-acid type. On 
the contrary, this foam covers the burn- 
ing liquid or other objects with a last- 
ing non-fire supporting blanket of car- 
bonic acid gas foam, thus preventing 
all access of oxygen to the fire. 

In the case of oil fires, this foam 
floats on the sur- 
face and the fire is 
almost instantly ex- 
tinguished. 

It is customary 
now in all large oil 
refining plants to 
have large central 
fire-foam generat- 
ing stations particu- 
larly in the tank 
farms, so called. 
The piping system is 
carried to every 
tank and so arrang- 
ed that in case of 
fires the foam mix- 
ture can be directed 
upon the top sur- 
face of the oil in 
any tank. Remark- 
able results are ob- 
tained by this 
method. 

In textile mills this type of extin- 
guisher finds its use in the oil and 
paint storage rooms, in garages, and 
wherever inflammable liquids lighter 
than water are stored. There are fire 
pails that use these same ingredients. 
When the contents of the two chambers 
of the pail are thrown on the fire, the 
foam is formed and literally smothers 
the fire. 





Fig. 3—F oamite 
Fire-Foam Extin- 
guisher. 


Upkeep of Extinguishers 


With both kinds of these extinguish- 
ers, the soda acid and the fire-foam, 
several precautions must be observed. 
First, that the extinguishers are emp- 
tied and refilled with fresh chemicals 
at least once a year, for two reasons. 
Due to careless handling, accident, or 
curiosity of some person, the acid or 
sulphate solution may be spilled to a 
greater or less extent into the soda 
solution, thus causing some chemical ac- 
tion, weakening the solution, and greatly 
lessening the efficiency of the apparatus. 
In the case of the soda-acid type the sul- 
phuric acid will slowly absorb moisture 
that is always present in the acid inside 
the extinguisher and thus it will become 
diluted and weak. It is well to attach to 
each extinguisher a tag on which is 
written the date when it was last 
charged. 

Second, after an extinguisher has 
been discharged, either for fire or for 
re-charging, care must be taken thor- 
oughly to wash out with clean water 
the hose and nozzle. If this is not done, 
some of the soda solution remains in 
the pipe and nozzle, the water evap- 
orates and a deposit of bicarbonate of 
soda is left which is likely to clog the 
pipe or nozzle and thus prevent the 
proper working of the apparatus if it 
should be used. 


Fires Around Electrical Apparatus 


These extinguishers should not be 
used on fires in or around elecfrical ap- 
paratus, particularly that carrying high 
voltage, unless absolutely necessary. 
Just as in the ordinary fire stream, it is 
possible for high voltage current to 
flow back through the unbroken part 
of the stream, hose and extinguisher 
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that weave it 


ple will prove. 


70 State St. 


Toughness 


Belts must be flexible to 


endure for years. 


Lion Paw gets its great 


powerful ever built. 


Permanent internal lubri- 


Also write for our Booklet 


LION PAW 
BELTING 


Boston, Mass. 
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wrap around the pulleys, 


and tough if they are to 


strength from the looms 


the most 


cation and a special weave 
give Lion Paw its unusual 
flexibility— -which a sam- 


«Cutting the Unreckoned (osts” 


Mfg.by Buckner Process Co., Inc. 


R.D.Skinner & Co. Inc. | 


70 East 45th St., New York, N. Y. 
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UPE L 
ee tips 


Because 


TUPELO IS A SOFT WOOD that “Wears Hard”’ 






and because 
TUPELO FLOORS GROW 
SMOOTHER AS THEY GROW OLDER 


and because 


TUPELO HAS AN “INVOLVED”? GRAIN—(“KNITTED” or 
““WOVEN” TOGETHER)—which tends to prevent floors from 
“*Slivering” or “‘Splintering’’—for these and other reasons, 


is largely used for FLOORING in TEXTILE MILLS, WARE- 
HOUSES and for PLATFORMS where heavy trucking is done. 


All of these are TOUGH TESTS for Tupelo—or any other lumber. 


Ask us for the other “Straight Tips’? on Tupelo, before you specify 
or place your order for FLOORING. 


It’s a big, worth-while subject and you should go to the bottom of it. 
We'll go with you! 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


807 Perdido Building, New Orleans, La., or 807 Heard Building, Jacksonville, Florida 


(Please address office nearest to you.) 
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the person, and fatal accidents might 
esult. Burning wood work or other 
material which has become ignited from 
res originating in electrical apparatus 
nay be extinguished by hose or ex- 
tinguisher streams, but is unwise to di- 
ect the stream directly upon the elec- 
trical equipment iself. When water is 
played upon high voltage transformers 

switches, for instance, the high po- 
tential may pass around the insulators 
hrough the medium of a conducting 
water film, and much damage follow. 

\nother form of both the 
nd foamite extinguisher is the 40-gal- 
n size mounted on a pair of wheels for 
se inside the mills. The outfit is of 
narrow gauge that it may be 
awn in the alleys between spinning 
d roving frames, or elsewhere in the 


FO wn Bh aR ae 


soda- acid 


ry so 
ms, 
Tetrachloride Extinguisher 


[he next type of extinguisher is thé 
alled chemical or tetrachloride ex 


nguisher, and is 
sually made in_ the 
ne quart size. The 
juid used is carbon 


trachloride, a volatile 
t non-inflammable, 
n-conducting — liquid 
vhich flashes into a 
por soon as it 
kes heated material. 
vapor, which is 
than air, acts 
a gas blanket, which 
fectively shuts off the 
pply of oxygen from 
burning material. 
is most. efficient 
the base 


as 


his 


iviel 


hen used at 


a fire. This liquid 
; be played direct- 
upon electrical ap- 
ratus of all kinds 


thout injury to the 


pparatus or the indi- 
lual, and it is also 
iluable for extin- 
ishing gasoline or 


1 fires which occur in 


nnection with auto- 
obiles. 
The extinguisher has 

handle which is Fig. 4.—Tetra- 
rked as in a bicycle chloride Ex. 
mp, and the liquid tinguisher 


for Elec- 


s thus forced out from ; ; 
trical Fires. 


extinguisher. Under 
action of intense heat the chloride 
up into several gases, among 
hich are chlorine and phosgene. Both 
these are poisonous if breathed even 


aks 


small amounts, and were in fact 
first poison gases employed in the 
rld War. There should be, 
retore, ample ventilation after this 
juid has been used on fires in- 
le the mills. The chloride liquid 
non-freezing, which is another ad- 
antage. 


This type of extinguisher should be 
nstalled at electrical switch boards, 
generator stations, transformer houses, 

fact wherever there is any amount 

electrical apparatus, and in garages, 

automobiles, and in oil and paint 
stock rooms. 


A mixture of sawdust and bicarbon- 
ate of soda in the proportion of ten 
pounds of soda to the bushel is very 
fheient for extinguishing fires in oils, 
paints, and other inflammable liquids. 
(he mixture is thrown upon the sur- 
ice of the burning liquid, where it 
floats and thus cuts off the oxygén sup- 





ply. It should be kept at hand in paint, 
oil, and varnish stock rooms, and is to 
be preferred to which often 
recommended for the same purpose 


sand, 


is 


Use of Steam 


Steam is another agent sometimes 
used inside the mills for extinguishing 
fires. Picker rooms of cotton mills and 


other rooms where there is liability of 
a fine inflammable dust being 
in the air are sometimes equipped with 
a piping system so planned that the en- 
tire room may be instantly filled with 
volume of steam to the 
sion of the air or 


present 


a large exclu 


oxygen. Its use is 


not common, howevey 


A most essential 


part ol every r¢ 
extinguishing system in any mill is an 
effective fire brigade. This organiza 
tion, however, is worthy F «special 
treatment, and may be made the sub 
ject of a separate article 
The next paper will consider the va 
rious means used to check the spread 


of fires in textile mills 


Mexican Fuel Oil Industry 


(Continued from page 77) 

a real tropical jungle, thickly covered 
with underbrush, and 
called the “hot country.” 
section where oil is found 


is commonly 
This the 
Except for 
Tampico and Tuxpam there ‘are no set 
tlements other than a few thatched roof 
Indian villages. 
there no 


1S 


Farms are few and 
other than those 


built by the oil developing companies 


are roads 

The country is hot, unhealthy, and a 
disagreeable place which to work 
There are two seasons, winter and sum 
mer, during which the mean temper 
ature averages 71 degree F and &2 de 
Malaria and other 


in 


grees, respectively 


tropical diseases are prevalent. Mosqui 
toes are thick, breeding rapidly in the 
swampy places. The rainy season, 


which lasts about four months each year, 
makes the unimproved roads almost im 
passable. 
activity 


Consequently extensive 
the oil fields is dependent 
upon the seasonable and climatic condi 
tions. 


any 
in 


These facts, together with the uncer- 
tain political conditions of the country, 
bandit raids, and revolutions, have made 
the and development of the 
oil fields a difficult task. All the roads, 
railroads, pipe lines and other means 
for handling oil and supplies the 
country are the result of strenuous ef 
fort on the part of the men who labored 
for their success. It was far from being 
an attractive country for the first oil 
prospectors who dragged oil well equip 
ment and supplies through the jungle, 
and drilled the first wells with no know! 
edge of how bright the 


progress 


in 


would be 


future 

First Well in 1901 
Oil was known to exist in Mexico a 
great many years before it was dé 
veloped commercially. The first profit 
able well was not drilled until 1901 
This occurred in the Ebano field about 
40 miles west of Tampico. Since that 


time wells have been drilled in various 


parts of the country, indicating oil bear 
ing lands in the coastal plain which 
stretches many hundred miles along the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Wells of small and large capacity 
have been drilled in widely scattered 
parts throughout this country. How 
ever, it is natural that the greatest ef- 
forts of oil prospectors sholuld be in the 
locality with the most promising indi 
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A Bright, Clean, Heavy-Service 
Flooring of Lasting Smoothness 


Bloxornend not only outwears any other 
known flooring but it stays smooth always. 
Its smoothness speeds up transportation while 
its comfortable resiliency eliminates fatigue of 
workmen caused by cold, hard floors. 


Increased production in quality and quan- 
tity follows where Bloxonend has been installed. 
That is why the leaders in practically every in- 
dustry have adopted it as standard heavy-ser- 
vice flooring. 


REMEMBER: Bloxonend is not loose blocks. 
No tar or creosote. Just a bright, clean flooring 
of lasting smoothness which is easily installed 
over old or new concrete or wood floors. 


Booklet ‘‘R’’ contains interesting data. 


There is no better time to write for your copy 
than NOW. 





Bloxonend floor in the Cleveland Worsted Mills, Cleveland, O. 


° 


“ This floor is giving entire satisfaction,’ writes Mr. McRea Parker, 


Engineer 


Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. 


Kansas City: 1303 R. A. Long Building 
Chicago: 332 South Michigan Ave. 
New York: 501 Fifth Ave 
Cleveland: 1900 Euclid Ave. Boston: 312 Broad Exchange 
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Boiler Ready for Shipment 


The 500 H. P. “ Union” shown above gave such satisfactory 
results in service and in competition with other Water 
Tube Boilers of leading makers, that two re-orders fol- 
lowed within a short time—a common occurrence in our 
business. Union Boilers have demonstrated their superior- 
ity. Note these features : 

Economy—because of special design of drums, unrestricted cir- 

culating area, great inclination of tubes. 


2. Overload Capacity and Dry Steam—due to ample water storage 
and steam liberating surface. 

3%. Continued Service and Low Up-Keep—due to purifier in boiler 
entirely out of path of circulation and fire, keeping injurious 
deposits away from fire plate surface. 

4. Corrugated Flange—takes up distortion due to unequal expan- 
sion and contraction within the boiler proper. 


6. Headers—have no two thicknesses of plates or rivets in the 
fire. 





This picture shows a 1058-H.P. unit at 
Andrews Steel Co., Newport, Ky. 

















LUE A NEE AMEE SPL ih 


HE Connelly (patented) water tube boiler is so designed as 

to extract the most heat from the fuel, to provide for expan- 

sion and contraction, to eliminate to the highest possible 

degree all unnecessary joints, to entirely eliminate the use of 
staybolts, braces and crown bars. 






















It is built in the most modern and best equipped boiler manu- 
facturing plant in America, by a firm representing 46 years of 


experience, with the result of having a mechanism that gives the 
highest daily efficiency of operation. 
























Write for our new Catalogue, Desk 10 


THE D. CONNELLY BOILER CO., Cleveland, Ohio 
Founded in 1875 by Daniel Connelly 


Write for Catalog 
Offices and Representatives in all principal cities 


Union Iron Works, Erie, Pa. | 






















The Word “‘KEELER”’ on a Boiler Front Represents Quality 
as the Mark of ‘“‘“STERLING”’ on Silver 







The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 


85 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 
ESTABLISHED 1868 








KEELER 


€R TUBE Bo 
Ss BUILT BY Me 


E.KEELER CO. 


Lamsport Re 
EST.1864 





Water Tube Boilers 
Steam Superheaters 
Chain Grate Stokers 


BRANCHES 


Boston, 49 Federal Street 

PHILADELPHIA, North American Building 
PITTSBURGH, Farmers Deposit Bank Building 
CLEVELAND, Guardian Building 

CHICAGO, Marquette Building 

Detroit, Ford Building 

CINCINNATI, Traction Building 

ATLANTA, Candler Building 

Tucson, Ariz., 21 South Stone Avenue 

NEW ORLEANS, 521-5 Baronne Street 


Hovston, Texas, Southern Pacific Building 
Offices at ForT WorTH, Tex., Flatiron Building 
DENVER, 435 Seventeenth Street 
SALT LAKE City, 705-6 Kearns Building 
SAN FRANCISCO, Sheldon Building _ 
Boston New York Philadelphia LOS ANGELES, 404-406 Central Building 


SEATTLE, L. C. Smith Building _ 
HAVANA, CuRBA, Calle de Aguiar 104 


SAN JUAN, PorTo Rico, Royal Bank Building 
Pittsburg Buffalo oe 


HONOLULU, H. T., Castle & Cooke Building 





Catalogs on Request 
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cations. After the Ebano well, opera- 
tions were directed chiefly to the fields 
south of Tampico, where there were ex- 
tensive natural seepages of oil. After 
some effort wells of large capacity were 
drilled in this section, chiefly in Dos 
Bocas, Casiano, Cerro Azul, and Potrero 
del Lano. The capacity of these wells 
was phenomenal because they all pro- 
duced over 25,000 barrels of oil per day, 
and one had a potential daily produc- 
tion of 250,000 barrels. 

This yield, in comparison with the 
average American well which produces 
about five barrels per day was tremen- 
dous. Since then, an accounting of over 
300 Mexican wells shows them to have 


of the country indicating possible large 
reservoirs yet to be tapped. The com- 
bined area of all the fields now being 
exploited in Mexico is but a small por- 
tion of the total district showing pos- 
sible oil deposits. Geological conditions 
indicate that other petroleum fields of 
great importance will be discovered in 
Mexico and that these new discoveries 
will be a petroleum of a much better 
quality than that now being produced. 
Salt Water Troubles 

Much has been written about salt 
water invasions into Mexican oil wells, 
causing many people to suspect the 
early cessation of all oil shipments. 
However, when the occurrence of Mexi- 





Fig. 6.—Oil Has Been Bubbling Out 


an average production of about 1,800 
barrels each day. 


The “Southern Field” 

The success of these first wells lead 
to further intensive drilling in the field 
which, because of its location south of 
Tampico, is called the “ Southern Field.” 
It is a peculiar fact that all the wells 
drilled in this field have been located on 
a narrow strip extending through the 
district. This is clearly shown in the 
sketch at Fig. 3. Drillings on either 
side of this strip developed dry holes. 

Geological studies did not indicate 
there was oil the entire length of this 
strip but one after another, as the dif- 
ferent sections proved oil producing, the 
operations gradually worked southward 
from Casiano. Thus the Chinampa, 
Amatlan, Zacamixtle, and Toteco sec- 
tions have been developed. Now opera- 
tions are being carried on south of 
Cerro Azul. This little strip of coun- 
try, which constitutes only a very small 
part of the possible oil producing area 
of Mexico, has produced fully 500,000,- 
000 barrels of oil, or 75 per cent. of the 
total output of Mexico, since 1904. 

The “Southern Field” has received 
much more attention than any other field 
in Mexico. However, the area of thi: 
field constitutes only a very small part 
of the zone of possible production along 
the Gulf coast. Lesser developments 
have also been conducted in other locali- 
ties, some of which have proved unsuc- 
cessful, but many have resulted in show- 
ing large oil deposits. Among these is 
the Panuco field, the extent of which 
has not been definitely determined. 
This field has already produced large 
quantities of oil of a very heavy gravity. 

Other fields actually producing oil are 
Ebano, Topila, and the extensive 
Tehuantepec-Tabasco region on the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec. Besides these 
known profitable fields many lone, small 
wells have been drilled in various parts 


of This Ground in Mexico for Years 


can oil is understood, the folly of such 
belief is quite apparent, because salt 
water invasions are eventually to be 
expected in all Mexican wells. 

Mexican oil is supposed to exist in 
large dome shaped pools filling the in- 
terstices of porous limestone. Under- 
lying the oil are unlimited quantities of 
salt water which place the oil under a 
hydrostatic pressure, forcing it to the 
surface whenever any oil dome is 
tapped by a drill. Some of these oil 
pools may be connected, in which case 
one well could drain a large subter- 
ranean area. 

The value of a well depends upon the 
size of the oil pool tapped, and the loca- 
tion of the bottom of the well to the 
top of the dome. Thus a well tapping 
the crown of an oil dome will drain 
the entire pool, whereas if the tapping 
is made at some point lower than the 
crown, all the oil cannot be removed. 
For this reason, if two wells tap the 
same pool, the one having the least rela- 
tive depth is the better well. 

It is impossible to prevent salt water 
from eventually working into a well 
since, as the oil is removed, the salt 
water will rise, displacing the oil, and 
soon must reach the level of the well 
bottom. Salt water does not usually ap- 
pear until large quantities of oil have 
been removed, and since the individual 
pools are usually not connected the ex- 
haustion of one pool does not affect 
any other. 

“Pinched in” Wells 

Frequently, when salt water begins to 
appear, the capacity of the well is greatly 
reduced, “pinched in” as it is called. 
This reduced production stops the surg- 
ing of the salt water toward the bottom 
of the well and gives a better oppor- 
tunity for the oil and water to seek a 
more natural level in the underground 
pool. If there are several wells draining 
the same pool which shows salt water, 
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Don't Take Chances 
On Profit 


When it comes to running a sizing 
box, many an overseer and Slasher 
Tender, with a much-needed out- 
put to safeguard, still takes chances 
with the profit and loss margin by 
tolerating the crude make-shift of 
a hand valve as a means of main- 
taining uniform temperature, trust- 
ing to luck that any fluctuation can 
be checked before there’s trouble 
in the weave shed and elsewhere. 


To maintain a uniform sizing 
temperature every working mo- 
ment of the day requires a depend- 
able, uniform method of control— 
the kind that positively detects and 
checks all fluctuations before dam- 
age is done to the yarn where 
trouble begins—in the sizing box. 


SARCO 


Temperature 
Regulator 





automatically maintains an exact 
temperature in the sizing box 
whether it be 160°F or 210°F. To 
get that desired degree of heat, a 
simple turning of the adjusting 
screw regulates the action and re- 
action of a highly sensitive thermo- 
static bulb against the valve stem, 
and once a temperature is set 
there’s no deviating from it until 
the operator makes another adjust- 
ment. 


SARCO is a simple mechanism. 
Has no fragile parts that get out of 
order. Requires no auxiliary mo- 
tive power to sustain perfect regu- 
lator action. 


The Sarco is ready to prove its 
worth on your equipment for 30 
days free of charge. 


Write for interesting Booklet X-68 
and particulars regarding trial offer. 


SARCO COMPANY, INC. 


4 Park Place, New York City 


Buffalo Chicago Cleveland Detroit 
Philadelphia 
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Build for the F elses Steel ean 


CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON WORKS | 


Elevated Steel Water Tanks 


Stand Pipes 
Steel Storage Tanks 
Self Supporting Steel Stacks 


All Classes Heavy Plate 
Metal Work 
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WOOD TANKS 


Illustration shows a 40,000 gal. Tank serving Auto- 
matic Sprinklers and 30,000 gal. Tank for Supplying 
Dye House at leading New England textile mill. 


We are prepared to design and manufacture any 
type of Wood Tank or Tower with apparatus con- 
nected therewith, for any purpose. 


Write for Catalog 





yr BRIDGE & IRON WORKS 


PLANTS 


EASTERN—Greenville, Pa. (Pittsburgh District) 
CENTRAL—Chicago, Illinois 
CANADIAN—Bridgeburg, Ontario 


SALES OFFICES 
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NEW ENGLAND TANK & TOWER CO. 
Chicago, Ill.: 2112 Old Colony Bidg. Los Angeles, Cal.: Union Oil Bldg. EVERETT, MASSACHUSETTS & 
New York, N. Y.: 3125 Hudson Term, Charlotte, N. C.: 509 Realty Bldg. BOSTON POSTAL DISTRICT 
Dallas, Tex.: 1628 P tori Bldg. Atlanta, Ga.: 1075 Forsyth Bidg. 
San Francisco, Cal.: Call Bldg. Montreal, Quebec: 1015 Bank of BRANCH OFFICE: 30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Beattie, Wash.: L. C. Smith Bidg. Toronto Bidg. = 
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VIGILAN T]|| POWELL “Eko?” VALVES 


FEED WATER REGULATOR Iron Body with Steam Bronze 
Trimmings, or All Iron 


The “ Vigilant” Feed 
Water Regulator 
guards against explo- 
sion due to low water. 
It has never failed. 


Simple in construction hav- 
ing two BRASS discs with 
ball and socket back, insur- 
ing tight closing and easy 
opening 


ECONOMICAL and 
RELIABLE. 


Because it feeds the 
water evenly and regu- 
larly, the Vigilant re- 
duces wear and tear on 
the boiler and effects 
savings of from 3 to 
17° in fuel costs. 


Discs can be taken out and 
refaced whenever neces- 
sary, making the valve 
almost everlasting. 

wk ver | THE A Wo. POWELL Co. 


Gate Valve YE DEPENDABLE ENGINEERING SPECIALTIES. 
whcuta CINCINNATI,O. 





The cia Fulton Mfg. Co. 


28-34 Penn Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


‘““Not a Single Failure’’ 
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Power and Engineering Section—Continued 


hen only one well will be permitted to 
iow and this one will be “ pinched in.” 
Future Developments 
There seems to be an unwarranted 
imount of pessimism among some peo- 
ile about the future of the oil industry 
Mexico, but even the salt water 
enace has done much to eliminate this, 
ince it has greatly stimulated activity 
ng the oil companies to develop un- 
nown parts of the oil country. The 
S. Geological Survey estimates that 
xican oil bearing lands have an area 
10,000 square miles, with resources 
4,500,000,000 barrels, in addition to 
potential output of the present im- 
ved territory at 1,250,000,000 barrels,, 
a supply adequate for 35 years at the 
20 rate of production. 
The future price of Mexican oil, how- 


What to Look for in a Power Plant’ | 





Cleanliness Is a Guide to General Upkeep—Important Operating | 
Details—Indicating and Recording Instruments 
3y Dan Adams 


HE first impression of a power 
plant usually is obtained from a 
ew of the exterior. This may be 
leasing, well-proportioned and ex- 
pressive of the purpose of the building, 
r it may be described adequately by 
illing ita dump. At first thought there 
nay appear to be no relation between 
in attractive exterior and economical 
peraticn, but as a matter of observa- 
the appearance of the plant seems 
be a very reliable indicator of what 
il be found inside. 
Upon entering the plant, one of the 
rst qualities to be appraised is cleanli- 
ness. This is a guide to general upkeep 
nd operation. Engine and_ turbine 
ms are usually clean, but clean boiler 
ms are appreciated because they are 
ire. A dirty boiler room is too often 
accepted as inevitable, just as we used 
accept dirty toilets. Nevertheless, 
lean boiler rooms can be found and 
vill be found in increasing numbers, 
ause-tleanliness pays. 
Supervision and Maintenance 


Next consider the layout of the plant. 
Was it planned, or did it happen? Is 
there good light and ventilation? Is the 
arrangement of apparatus orderly or 

nfusing? Is the piping simple and 
symmetrical or does it resemble a cob- 
web party in distress? 

One quality much to be desired in an 
ndustrial power plant is simplicity. 
There is a very close relation between 
simplicity and reliability attained with 
ttle supervision or maintenance. An 
ndustrial power plant, while vitally im- 
portant, cannot always have the benefit 
‘f the best class of attendance, and must 
not divert the energies of the manage- 
ment from the problems of production. 

While considering these underlying 
characteristics, there will be oppor- 
tunity to size up the operating force. 
Are they the masters of the plant, or is 
t all sweat and bustle? Can they an- 
swer all your questions? Do they know 
their plant? Are they proud of it? Do 
they keep proper records? The charac- 
ter of the operating force is obviously 
a most important factor in plant oper- 
ition 

It is time enough to examine into the 
letails of operation after acquiring 
some knowledge of the personality of 
the plant and its crew. Only a very few 


* From Builders. 


ever, will probably not be any lower 
than at present, because of the increased 
costs entering into production. The 
opening of new fields not as _ con- 
veniently situated as the present sec- 
tions will require new roads, railroads, 
and pipe lines which will probably be 
longer and more expensive than the ex- 
isting systems. 

In addition there are other necessary 
costs which will probably be as great or 
greater. These include prospecting by 
highly paid geologists, the amount paid 
for the properties if purchased or leased, 
the substantial recording and stamp fee 
required by the Mexican government, 
the expense of perfecting title, clearing 
land, transporting supplies through the 
jungle, and other items peculiar to 
operations in Mexico 


of the most important points can be 


mentioned here. 
Some idea should be obtained of the 
size and character of the load. In most | 
industrial plants the output of steam or 
hot water for heating and use in the | 
processes is fully as important as the 
power output. It is necessary to know 
a good deal about the whole plant and 
its processes and output in order to | 
understand the nature of the load which 
the power plant must meet. Peak de 





mands for process steam, in many cases, 
are a determining factor in boiler room 
operation 

Overload Capacity and Investment 

Next consider the adequacy of the ap- 
paratus to meet the load. How does the 
load on the boilers compare with their 
rated capacity? With hand firing but 
little overload can be expected, but with 
proper stokers or oil firing 50% over- 
load as an average is conservative. Is 
there reserve equipment? This is a 
point which must not be overdone in 
an industrial plant, lest investment 
changes become too heavy a burden due 
to poor load factor. On the other hand, 
a plant with no reserve is headed for 
trouble sooner or later. All power ap- 
paratus must be overhauled periodically 
to be kept in condition for efficient and 
reliable service. 

Operating Details 

Of the operating details, one of the 
most important is draft. This may be 
determined by draft gauges, if there are 
any, or estimated from the chimney di- 
mensions, or determined roughly from 
the appearance of the fires. These 
ought to be nearly white, and should 
burn with some enthusiasm. When a 
fire is thick,-dull red, smoky, and list- 
less as if it doesn’t much care whether 
it burns or not, there is something 
wrong—poor draft, poor firing or both. 

Of course, a fire may be white and 
still be poor—it may be too thin or full 
of holes, with too much draft. How- 
ever, even a casual observer can form 
some idea of the combustion and draft 
by inspection of the fires. With natural 
draft the draft over the fire should be 
from % inch to % inch of water, al- 
though somewhat less will do with oil 
firing. With forced draft all that is 
necessary is to avoid a pressure in the 
furnace at all loads. Pressure is easily 
detected by sparks, flames or smoke | 
issuing from inspection doors. This is 
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Protect Yourselves 


With this Time Punch 


Many a faithful employee, conscientiously performing his 
duties, in connection with heat-treating processes, has had 
to stand the blame for heavy spoilage, in the past—stmpl 
because he couldn’t prove that he was on the job! 

In every manufacturing process calling for temperature 
control you can now protect yourself against unjust repr 
mand by means of the TIME PUNCH attachment of tl 
Columbia Recording Thermometer 


The Day-and-Night Chart furnishes a true rec 


temperature variations, but the Time Punch, opera 

exactly like a time clock, registers the very minute 

your visit, showing beyond question that you watched the 
chart at stated intervals. Your employer doesn’t have t 
take vour word for it—the little punch hole in the margi: 
of the disc, made at the instant you press the button, back: 
you up in your assertion that you kept your eyes on the 


temperature. It proves that vou were faithful in the dis- 
charge of your duties 

\s a matter of self-protection urge your Superintendent 
to install Columbia Recording Thermometers with Time 
Punch attachment. They cost no more than ordinary 
recording thermometers without this valuable feature. 


[The Time attachment is also supplied on Columbia 
Recording Gauges and Tachometers. 
Write today for catalog H-38. 


Schaeffer & Budenberg 


MFG. CO. 


Makers of instruments 
for the promotion of 
efficiency in Power 
Plant and Manufactur- 
ing Depart ment. 


BERRY and SOUTH 
FIFTH STS. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Chicago Philadelphia 
Detroit Washington 
Atlanta Pittsburgh 
Los Anyeles San Francisco 
Toronto 
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“Dustruction” 


with a 


CADILLAC 
suze BLOWER 


Blows dust out of motors, generators, switch- 
boards and other delicate machinery. 


Works Without Wages 












These Euclid Hoists have an “appetite” for work. They are won- 


ders for convenience and they fairly slash the pay roll with their 
labor-saving activities. 


The Euclid: Type “ D” Trolley Hoist, shown above, is pushed along 
the monorail track or across the crane bridge by hand. Easily 
operated by one man. An admirable hoist for two ton loads or less. 


Send for catalog of our full line of electric hoists and cranes. 


The Euclid Crane & Hoist Co., Euclid, Ohio 


EUC ELS 


CRANES 29° HOISTS 


Can be equipped to draw dust and lint from 
cards, slubbers, spinning looms, napping ma- 
chines, shearing machines, etc. 


Write for illustrated folder giving prices, etc. 


Attach to any Light Socket—Weighs 6 Ibs. 


CLEMENTS MFG. COMPANY 


607 Fulton Street Chicago 
































For High Steam Pressures 


Mechanical Regulation in 
and Superheats 


The Boiler Room 


The “S-C” Feed Water Regulator 


Continuous feed at all times. 


Higher water lével on light loads (stores heat). 
Constant level on steady loads. 


Lower level on heavy loads (delivers stored heat). 


Places your feed water regulation on a scientific 
basis. Gives you higher average feed water 
temperatures. Higher steam temperatures and 
makes each boiler deliver steam at all times in 
proportion to furnace conditions. 

The recognized standard in the U. S. for 
economical steam production. 


USED BY Requires no changes of any kind to install. 
Cheney Bros. — Misha- . 4 . 
wake Woolen Mins, COmes complete with all parts, and is assembled 





HERE is no question about the economy of nign steam pressures and 

superheats as applied in modern steam plants. One difficulty encoun- 
tered, however, is the inability of many types of auxiliaries to use high 
temperature steam. 





The De Laval Velocity-stage Turbine has been designed to handle the most 
extreme conditions. The stegm chest and governor valve, which are the 
only parts with which the high temperature and high pressure steam comes 
into contact, are made of steel. The steam chest is so located that heat is 


Sayles Finishing Plants, before shipment to meet and fit your plant and 
not readily conducted to the bearings and oil reservoir. Providence. - : he ’ 
De Laval Velocity-stage Turbines are made in all sizes up to 1200 h.p., and Scotch Woolen Mis, boiler operating conditions. 
are used for driving practically all classes.of machinery. The hand-con- Chicago. 


trolled valves for cutting out nozzles permit of high efficiency under varyin 
loads and steam conditions. There are two governor valves, one controll 

by the speed governor and the other by an emergency trip. The unit is 
simple, compact, reliable and efficient. 


Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Let us give you more information and tell you 
Ga., and hundreds 


pe how to save from 1 to 5% on your fuel. 


State your requirements, so that we may 
send appropriate data. Ask for Catalog C-47. 


De Laval Steam Turbine Co. 


Trenton, N. J. 


Send for Catalog No. 10 Showing 12 Distinct Lines of Regulating Valves 


The “S-C” Regulator Mfg. Co. 


Fostoria, Ohio 
199 
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Power and Engineering Section—Continued 


always a serious danger signal. It indi- 
cates insufficient draft, poor combustion, 
and excessive furnace maintenance. 

Poor draft is probably the most com- 
non and most serious fault found in in- 
justrial power plants. A plant with 
weak draft is about as much use as a 
nan with tubercular lungs. 


Feed Water 


Another important point is the feed 
water temperature. This should be 200 
degrees or more for good practice. This 
juestion usually leads to a study of the 
disposal made of hot returns from the 
process and the use of exhaust steam. 
t is distressing to find a low feed water 
emperature and at the same time a 
waste of exhaust steam, but such is 
iften the case. 

In the turbine room an important 

int is the vacuum. This may prop- 

rly be anywhere from 26 inches to 291%, 
depending on the type of apparatus, the 
water temperature and the barometer. 
Only one who is familiar with these 
actors is qualified to criticize. But if 
here is no mercury vacuum gauge in 
the plant any one may criticize. 
‘acuum gauges of the dial type are 
unreliable, and if dependence is placed 
n these, the vacuum is automatically 
inder suspicion. Therefore, look for a 
lercury vacuum gauge. 

Indicating and Recording Instruments 

This brings us to the subject of in- 
truments in general. It is certainly a 
good sign to find a plant equipped with 
indicating and recording instruments 
which, by their appearance and perform- 
ance, give some impression of reliabil- 
ty, and from which are kept clean rec- 
ords of daily operation. Too often we 


find several thousand dollars’ worth of 
instruments with the dials broken and 
the cases filled with soot. This is worse 
than to find none at all. 

There are many small points to look 
for, which may be comparatively unim- 
portant in themselves, but which are 
suggestive symptoms. Leaking steam 
flanges and stuffing boxes make their 
presence known and leaking flow-off 
valves can usually be detected by feel- 
ing of the piping. These things indi- 
cate sloppy upkeep in general. 

If the high and low alarm whistles 
are continually shrieking, the boiler 
reom operation is shiftless. These 
whistles are intended as danger signals, 
and not as aids to lazy firemen. Care 
should always be taken to feed water 
continuously in proportion to the load, 
so that the level in the gauge glass re- 
mains nearly constant. 

Steker Regulator 


In a forced draft stoker plant, watch 
the stoker regulator a few minutes. This 
should remain fairly steady or move 
slowly from one position to another as 
the load changes. If it hunts—that is, 
goes through a cycle from nearly open 
to nearly closed every few minutes—it 
indicates poor combustion and excessive 
maintenance. 

While only a few of the more impor- 
tant and less technical signposts have 
been mentioned, a plant which scores 
high on all these points may safely be 
considered in good health. When 
there is trouble, it is not always simple 
to prescribe the remedy, but a diagnosis 
such as we have outlined will at least 
indicate when a visit from the doctor is 
warranted. 


Identification of Mill Piping 


A Standardized System of Coating Lines with a Characteristic 
Color Should Be Worked Out by Industry 
By Radial. 


SYSTEM of identifying pipes in 
4 textile mills if of great advant- 
ge. Standards have been put out by 
arious paint manufacturers and an 
lentification plan for power house 
iping was published in the transac- 
ions Of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers in Volume 33 
1911). 
Some firms advocate painting all 
nes, but in the writer’s opinion it is 
nly necessary to coat the lines which 
lave no covering. Sprinkler, com- 
ressed air, sewer, steam heating and 
lectric conduit lines should be 
iinted all over. This prevents cor- 
sion as well as identifying the lines. 


Insulated Lines 


Lines which are covered with in- 
ulating material can be painted on 
the bands (when used) which hold 
the covering, or a ring of paint can be 
put on every twenty feet or more. 
Che canvas covering will absorb a 
onsiderable amount of paint and too 
nuch color is worse than the plain 
vhite canvas covering. 

Various colors have been put out 
by different paint manufacturers, and 
the one standard color used by all is 
red or vermilion for sprinkler and 
hydrant lines, fire pails and fire fight- 
ing equipment. Aluminum gray is 
most frequently used for steam heat- 
ing lines and radiators, both pipe coil 
and cast iron types. 

Conduit is sent out galvanized by 


the manufacturers and also painted 
black. The writer considers that 
black should be the standard color 
for these lines. Where black conduit 
is used it does not require painting 
and where the galvanized is required 
it can easily be painted to match the 
rest of the installation. 

Roof drains and sewer lines are 
usually of cast iron pipe. Frequently 
the roof drains through the columns 
and the columns must be painted the 
same color as the room. Cast iron 
sewer and drain pipe usually come 
painted black and as these bell and 
spigot pipes are easily identified, and 
are usually in corners and few in 
number, they can be left the black 
color. There is no similarity between 
these and conduit. Several paint 
manufacturers have chosen green as 
the color of these sewer and drain 
pipes, and this color would be a good 
standard to adopt. 


, Steam Lines 


High pressure steam lines have 
been given different colors. Plants 
burning coal aré usually dusty and 
the mains should be painted a dark 
color, Plants burning oil can use 
buff-colored paints. High pressure 
steam lines with asbestos covering in 
clean rooms could be left the natural 
color of the canvas. This will turn 
to a buff color. 

For textile plants the piping passes 
through several departments and a 
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300 Great Mills 
Have Increased Their Profits Through 
CLEAN FLOORS 


Because CLEAN FLOORS are 
an aid to CLEAN production. 


Not merely in the sense of 
keeping the product free from 
dirt, but in its broadest mean- 
ing, has this fact been proved. 


With the adoption of ; 
the FINNELL SYS- 
| 
| 








workers and improve light and 
air. 


But CLEAN FLOORS are ac- 
quired only by CLEAN meth- 
ods. If they’re not 100%, 
they're not CLEAN. Hand 
scrubbing and mop- 
ping systems cannot 


produce CLEAN 
FLOORS. 


Finnell Scrubbing 
Equipment Is 
100% Efficient 


| Finnell Scrubbers re- 


' move ALL the dirt 


TEM of Power Scrub- 
bing and the resulting 
CLEAN FLOORS, | 
even the morale of the 
workers has _ been 
“CLEANED.” Their 
loyalty and efficiency 
was so greatly devel- 
oped that the increase 





> 


; : ; FINNELL | with a surprising uni- 
_ porenion and its SCRUBBER | formity maintained 
quality nes been grat- throughout every 


ifyingly conspicuous. 
CLEAN FLOORS 


save money, provide better 
working conditions reduce 
waste, soilage and accidents, 
make healthier and happier 


branch of the System. 


And Finnell Scrubbing costs 
less than hand work. A Right 
Size for Any Size Mill. 


Write today for FREE Folder 


AMERICAN SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT CO. 


General Offices and Factories: 
1231 N. Collier St., Hannibal, Mo. 
District Offices in Principal Cities 


‘Clean Floors Reflect Clean Business" 


Are your floors 


CLEAN ” 
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“Safeguard”’ With one stroke of the 
lever it punches the hole, 
inserts and clinches the 
eyelets in one operation. % 
The eyelets feed auto- [ 
matically with each oper- | > 
ation, thereby assuring | ~ 
the greatest speed with | % 
minimum effort. The \ 
machine was designed as 

an office device, but has proven 
practical for manufacturing pur- 
poses. 


“H&K’ Material Makes 
The Kind of Guard You Want 


because the guard it makes 1s 







EVERY OFFICE, FACTORY AND MILL NEEDS 
“The Ajax Eyelet Fastener” 








Also satisfactory in every way—it is Handles three sizes of fl 

perforated metal stre ne and safe, good looking, low Ajax Eyelets without any fa Ji, 
for centrifugals, in price and economical to install. Adjustment No. 1 No 2 No. 3 | 
ing, bleaching, ° — ° . ‘ . 

w ee } securing + H Xx kK Material 1s shipped in 

anc ryin ma- . . . . e 

chines; all" kinds convenient form and is. easily JUST A FEW OF ITS USES: 

o specia sheet . ° . 

metal. work in erected into first class machine 

practically any 

metal guards by your own men. 






statements, vouchers, contracts and briefs, sealing pay 
envelopes. IN THE SHOP AND MILL—FEyeletting tags, 
calendars, etc.; fastening and eyeletting samples of wool- 
ens, worsteds, cotton and other fabrics. Tags fastened to 
samples of fabrics with an eyelet cannot easily be removed 
without detection. The Ajax is also practical for eye- 
letting leather goods and clothing. Write for catalog. 





H & K Perforated Material—send for booklet 






There are various other uses in the mill for 


The Harrington & King Perforating Co. 


639 North Union Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
New York, 118 Liberty Street 





Machine Appliance Corporation, srooxuy.n.y. 





N THE OFFICE— Binding securely estimates, proposals, 
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Cullman Spro ckets 


= =STOCK AND TO ORDER=" 


Of What Does This 
Remind You? 


niin 
Wi 






yukon that you had on hand 

when your first tap was broken 
a commercial device built specially 
to remove the broken pieces of tap, a 
commercial device not a home-made 
article, would you not have saved 
a great deal of time? 


Diamond, Whitney, Bald- 
win, Duckworth and 
Coventry Chains, Block, 
Roller and High Speed 
Silent types on hand. 
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ll I LA AM UCL 
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Write Us for ‘nformation 
Catalog 


CULLMAN WHEEL CO.) 


1360 ALTGELD ST. CHICAGO ~ : 


ALU LLALSUIOULUSLOURUELLULEOLSUOANATOUA 


The Walton Company 


310 PEARL STREET HARTFORD, CONN. 
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light color is better for the 
Standards could be set up for high 
pressure lines calling for black or 
some other dark color in power sta- 
tions and a light color throughout the 
mills. 

Low 


room. 


pressure steam lines, water 
lines for atomizers, cold and _ hot 
water process lines are all covered 


with insulating material and these can 
each be given a different identification 
color. In damp rooms like dyehouses 
and wet finishing rooms, a coat of 
paint preserves the canvas and is well 
worth the expense of painting. In- 
stead of rings of paint at intervals a 
bar could be painted on the covering, 
one end having an arrow head show- 
ing the direction of flow. 

Saves Expense in Case of Break 
Employes learn the coloring 
tem in a short time, and should a 
break occur in a remote part of the 
plant, the one who discovers it can 
telephone immediately to the man in 
charge of the piping, giving him ex- 
act information of the line which is 
damaged. This will frequently save 
considerable expense, as steam or 
water leakage would do a _ large 
amount of damage in a short time to 

machinery or goods in process. 

The matter of standardizing the 
color schemes could be taken up by 
the different groups interested and 
then some definite and permanent 
color identification decided upon to 
the benefit of industry. In the mean- 
time it would be an advantage to mills 
to carry out some plan of painting for 
the purpose of identification and the 
prevention of corrosion. 


Sys- 


Motor Truck Helps Cut Costs 


(Continued from page 78) 


the day just where each truck is and 
the best way to send it to the railroad 
depot, terminal, interurban station and 
ranch factory. He should be familiar 
with the streets of the territory in which 
the trucks operate and with their condi- 
tion. A driver may not realize that he 
s wasting money by following one route 
n preference to another. There may 
ie obstructions in a street that would 
ause long delay or excessive wear on 
the truck. The traffic man’s duty would 
be to keep the various units operating 
at the maximum of efficiency by careful 
routing and close attention to the man- 
ner of driving. 
Loading and Dispatching Trucks 

The location of the plant will have 
in important bearing on the manufac- 
turer’s transportation problems. Traffic 
onditions to and from terminals will 
letermine the profitability of the oper- 
ition. 

The layout of the plant and the facili- 
ties for loading and dispatching motor 
trucks are just as important as location. 
The method of handling raw materials 
and fixished products within the factory 
yard has a direct bearing on operating 
costs. The layout of stock floors, lo- 
ation of freight elevators, conveyors, 
hutes or hoists either facilitate or hin- 
der the quick loading and dispatching 
f motor equipment. 

Platforms should be large enough to 
permit loading of a maximum number 
of trucks at one time, providing the 
operation is an extensive one. If the 
business requires yards or warehouses 
for the receipt or clearance of ship- 
ments, it is important that they. be so 
laid out as to permit of easy receipt 
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and dispatch. Receiving space should 
be large enough to enable the handling 
of a sufficient tonnage so that long 
waits wili be unnecessary. 


Demountable Bodies and Trailers 

The use of demountable bodies and 
trailers may be an advantage in the 
transportation of raw and manufactured 
products from factories. Fifteen de- 
mountable bodies and ten trucks have 
enabled one company in the East to 
handle a 300 per cent increase in busi- 
ness without the addition of more 
trucks. Incidentally, the elimination of 
the need for increasing the size of the 
loading and unloading platforms was 
also made possible. For it is readily 
apparent that, if the company had had 
to add at least twenty trucks with fixed 
bodies instead to take care of the ex- 
pansion in the business, larger loading 
and unloading platforms would have 
had to have been built at its warehouse 
to take care of the increase in the size of 
the company’s fleet. Under the new ar- 
rangements the work capacity of the 
trucks has been doubled, as the loading 
and unloading time has been decreased 
from one hour to from 5 to 10 minutes; 
and the trucks now make two to four 
complete daily trips with demountable 
bodies as against but one or two with 
fixed bodies. 

In the opinion of E. E. La Schum, 
general superintendent of motor vehicle 
equipment of the American Railway Ex- 
press, “a motor truck increases the area 
in which business can be done in about 
the ratio of its daily mileage. The 
maximum daily horse mileages in heavy 
and medium heavy haulage are 20 and 
24 miles respectively. The average is 
not much more than half this, 12 and 
14 miles. A motor truck can cover 
from 30 to 100 miles a day readily, 
although it is seldom as low as 40, and 
not often above 60; the average is below 
40. The greater mileage of the motor 
truck may be used to give better and 
more frequent service within the area 
formerly served by horses. Or, it may 
be used partly to extend the area and 
partly to improve the frequency of de- 
livery. Being mechanical, motor truck 
delivery is precise and accurate. It is 
not affected by weather or road con- 
ditions, as compared with horse service, 
which is seriously interfered with and 
sometimes stopped by the snow and ice 
of winter and the excessive heat of mid- 
summer.” 

Under certain conditions it will be 
found advantageous to utilize the ser- 
vices of organized intercity motor ex- 
press lines. Illustrative of the general 
efficiency of such service I wish to make 
reference to a line operating out of New 
York. All trucks of this company are 
bonded and goods are insured so that 
there is no loss to the shipper. Claims 
from shippers for damages in transit 
are investigated immediately. A stand- 
ard bill of lading is used, covering all 
shipments; the shipper retaining two 
copies, the terminal office one and the 
consignee ohe. The company operates 
a pick-up system at both ends. The 
average running time of its trucks be- 
tween its two main terminals is twelve 
hours, as against the forty-eight hours 
required by the railroads which are not 
able to carry out door-to-door shipments 
and have to notify consignees of freight 
arrivals. 


SpinpALE, N. C. Spindale Mills Co 
has increased capital from $250,000 to 
$350,000. 
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DO YOU KNOW WHAT 
YOUR LOSSES ARE 


from improper oil storage? 


Do you realize the amount of money you can 


; save 
annually by installing approved storage equipment ? 
Your case is no different from hundreds of others who 
have found TOKHEIM SYSTEMS a most profitable 
investment. 
Let us prove it to you—no matter how extensive or 
how simple your requirements are. 


Illustrated Bulletins on Request 


TOKHEIM OIL TANK & PUMP CO. 


1613 Wabash Avenue Ft. Wayne, Indiana 





HARRIS 


GREASES 
AMERICA’S LEADING LUBRICANTS 


COPY RIGHT AWHO CO., 1921 


FOR EXTERNAL STEAM ENGINE LUBRICATION 
WE RECOMMEND: 


Harris A. W. H. Engine 
Harris Heavy Engine 
Harris Star Engine 


Harris Excello Engine 
Harris Amber Engine 
Harris Special Engine 


THESE SEVERAL GRADES TO MEET THE DIFFERENT 
REQUIREMENTS 


OVER THIRTY-EIGHT YEARS EXPERIENCE IN THE MANUFAC- 
TURE OF STEAM ENGINE LUBRICANTS HAS ENABLED US TO 
PRODUCE THE BEST THERE IS IN REAL LUBRICATION 
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Our work on the above buildings will not be complete 
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The illustration shows 
the second group of build- 
ings we have designed 
for the Clark Thread 
Company during the past 
two years. 





of our work has been done in the textile and other sim- 
ilar industries that we can rightfully call ourselves 

a eee a aon a 
“Specialists in Industrial Design and Construction.’ 


until we turn over to the owners the finished plant 
ready for actual operation. 


In other words, we are more than builders—we are 


If you intend to build or remodel, write or ‘phone for 
one of our representatives to call. 


SALMOND, SCRIMSHAW & COMPANY 


Designers - Engineers - Builders 
Industrial Construction 


ARLINGTON, NEW JERSEY 


also designers and engineers. Incidentally, so much 
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WILLIAM T. REED Co. 


201 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


AND CAN PLEASE YOU 


Sanford Spinning Co Security Mills, Inc., West 


Naumkeag Steam Cottor 


er Co., Nashua, N. H 





Service to Textile Mills 


For many years this organization has specialized 
on plant development problems of textile mills. 
Our service includes not only the design, pre- 
paration of plans and specifications for the erec- 
tion and equipment of the manufacturing build- 
ings proper, but, of the plant power generating 
and distribution system, as well. Main service 
is a complete service. 


Its ability to reorganize your present plant, or 
to create for you a new establishment, of superior 
operating efficiency, is demonstrated by the suc- 
cesses it has accomplished for nationally known 
textile and other industrial fields. 


Our experience and facilities are at your 
command. 


CHAS.T. MAIN 


ENGINEER 
201 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
BosTON, MASS. 
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New Machinery and Processes 





Thomas Grate Bars 


Semi-Steel Product That Is Stronger, 
Harder, Tougher and Higher Fusing 
Mills will be interested in important 

improvements that have been made in 

Thomas grate bars, which are well 

known throughout the textile industry 

for their fuel saving, elimination of the 
cleaning period, and keeping of fires 
in good order. The manufacturers have 
developed and perfected a formula of 
50 per cent. steel and 50 per cent. iron 
that has forced them to change over 
their plant to a semi-steel foundry. The 
new semi-steel grate bars have physical 
propertiese which, compared with the 
original Thomas bars, give an increase 
in tensile strength of more than 100 per 
cent., an increase of load capacity of 

80 per cent., and a fusing point that is 

135 degrees higher. These properties 

have been added without surrendering 

a single good feature that was in the 

original bars. 

The new mixture used is a true semi- 
steel, not of 10, 15, 20 or 30 parts steel, 
but instead is 50 parts steel and 50 
parts cast. To accomplish the results 
that have been secured required many 
tests and experiments and hundreds of 
determinations, for semi-steel is a good 
material when right and one of the worst 
materials of its kind when wrong. The 
new semi-steel grate bars are now be- 
ing made exclusively, and it is claimed 
that they establish a new record for 
products of this character. 

Thorough Tests Given 

The following paragraphs are taken 
from a description of this new develop- 
ment, written by E. L. Thomas, presi- 
dent of the Thomas Grate Bar Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.: 

We have had some most interesting 
experiences in developing the semi-steel 
grate bars. We took a grate bar and 
heated it in our blacksmith forge on 
the top part that holds the fuel and 
selected a section of the bar at the in- 
tersection of the cross ribs so as to 
get a strain on it from every angle. 
We heated it to varying colors of red 
and then dashed a bucket of water on 
it; put it under the water hydrant and 
continued this. process of heating and 
cooling for 50 times in an endeavor to 
give it such punishment as would cause 
the bar to pull itself to pieces, with the 
unusual contractions. Our idea was to 
put this metal to the test for strength, 
durability and toughness and give it 
the opportunity to show its ability to 
resist punishment. 

After the 50 heatings and coolings, 
the bar shows no deterioration or scal- 
ing, but has two cracks in it and a 
number of surface. contraction checks. 
But so far as use, durability, or serv- 
ice are concerned, the bar is in just as 
perfect shape as before being subjected 
to this punishment. 

We next took a test bar 1 inch thick 
and 2 inches wide and heated it in the 
blacksmith forge to varying colors of 
red. We then dipped it into a pail of 
cold water. We did this quickly, slowly 
and all ways designed to put the metal 
to the greatest test possible in with- 
standing these contractions, and con- 
tinued this process of heating and cool- 
ing 250 times. At the end of that period 
the bar was in perfect shape with the 


exception of the little surface checks, 
without any deterioration of the metal, 
or any signs of wear. Then we broke 
it to see if there was any visible change 
in the fracture. In breaking it showed 
wonderful strength and the fracture 
shows up as perfectly as it did before 
receiving the punishment, with the ex- 
ception of the little fire checks around 
the corners on the surface of the bar. 

We have left no test unutilized that 
we know of that would reveal any in- 
formation. Thousands of pounds of 
the semi-steel bars have been in prac- 
tical use so that they would get an 
actual working test under absolutely 
fair conditions. We have never had a 
complaint or a claim. The bar is be- 
ing sold at the same price that we sold 
the cast iron bar for, which makes 
it a merchantable product. 


Drainage Control 


Capable of Working on Steam Pressures 
as High as 600 Lbs. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
the “S-C” receiver drainage control, 
brought out by the “S-C” Regulator 
Manufacturing Co., Fostoria, Ohio, as 
an improved means of removing con- 
densate for pressures from 25 to 600 





— 
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The “S-C” Receiver Drainage Control 


pounds. It takes the place of the non- 
return trap or the pumping arrangement 
sometimes used for removing water 
from receivers. Probably the greatest 
point involved in the “S-C” receiver 
drainage control is the fact of its being 
capable of working on steam pressures 
as high as 600 pounds, and on any 
steam temperature. This is_ possibly 
due to the fact of the actuating end of 
the control having no moving or wear- 
ing parts; consequently the matter of 
pressure or temperature does not affect 
its operation. 

Another feature is the fact that the 
control valve can be placed at any con- 
venient point in the line leading to heat- 
er or hot well. The control takes up 


very little space and never takes any 
floor space. For this reason it can be 
installed on receivers now in position or 
can be used on separators and a satis- 
factory installation made under any cir- 
cumstances. The receiver drainage con- 
trol is made in any size from 3% inch 
to 6 inch, and as stated, for any pressure 
or temperature. 

Among the numerous other advan- 
tages to which attention is called by the 
manufacturers are low first cost, low 
installation expense, no changes re- 
quired in present receiver layout, flexi- 
bility of control mechanism, elimination 
of repairs and drainage system being 
out of order, long life, quick return of 
condensate to heater and saving in heat 
units, long runs of large piping running 
to one central receiver can be eliminated 
by placing small receiver near conden- 
sation source, requires no steam or heat 
loss for its operation, and no live steam 
can blow through discharge line. 


Reduced Fuel Costs 


Oxykol System Reduces Practically All 

Coal to Ash—-Use of Lower Grades 

With fuel costing between 50 and 75 
per cent of the cost of power, the 
largest opportunities for cost cutting in 
the average power plant are naturally in 
the direction of better combustion and 
the use of cheaper grades of coal. It 
was with this fact in mind that the 
Philadelphia Steam Heating Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., developed the Oxykol sys 
tem of combustion, which can be applied 
either to old or new plants. 

This system of combustion consists of 
a direct connected, electric driven 
blower, designed to maintain an air 
pressure in the ash pit under the grate 
from 0 to 3 ounces. The motor, 
mounted directly on the shaft of the 
blower, is built for continuous opera- 
tion, with wide beearing surfaces and 
cil reservoirs, so as to require no ad- 
justment after long periods of use. 
These motors are fully enclosed so as 
to make them as nearly as possible dust 
proof, and are stated to show a much 
lower temperature rise in operation 
than the average motor. 

The regular boiler grates are removed 
and the fire is carried on a specially 
designed, iron grate in built-up 
units. This grate is air cooled by means 
of flanges and is guaranteed not to warp 
or burn. On large installations the 
entire fire box is lined with a fire brick 
of such shape as to permit keying in 
between the grate and the sides of the 
boiler. This affords a means of carry- 
ing higher fire box temperatures and 
prevents unburned coal and_ cinders 
from filling the spaces between grates 
and heater as 


makes of 








cast 


they occur in certain 


cast iron boilers. 


Automatic Control 
The system of control consists of an 
automatic solenoid switch, controlling 
the motor which is in turn operated by 
a thermostat opening and closing a low 
voltage circuit through a transformer. 
On installations where a thermostat is 


not practical, the operation of the 
blower can he controlled either by the 
steam pressure on the boiler, or the 


water temperature of the heating sys- 
tem. 

No expert attention is required. In 
actual use it is only necessary to allow 
the automatic feature to take care of 
the operation of the blower, and to coal 
and clean the fire at certain periods. 
The length of these periods can only be 
determined by experiment, as they vary 
with each different installation, accord- 
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ing to the demand put upon the boiler 
or heating plant. 

In the average installation the blower 
operates until the temperature of the 
building or the steam pressure reaches 
the point at which the blower is cut off 
by the automatic switch. The fire then 
maintains itself by natural draft until 
the temperature of the building or steam 
pressure drops to the point where the 
thermostat will start the blower again 
automatically. Thus it will be seen that 
the blower is not in continuous service, 
and if for any reason it becomes neces- 
sary to make repairs or adjustments on 
the motor, fire can be maintained by 
natural draft. 

The Oxykol system can be installed 
without shutting down the heating plant 
during regular working hours, as it does 
not interfere with natural draft opera- 
tion. 

The company maintains a service de- 
partment which is at the disposal of 
mills and welcomes the opportunity to 
analyze conditions. 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 

Carpet strips, Twister for. 1,406,217. 
W. E. Olson, Chicago, Il. 

Coatep fabric and making same. 1,406,- 
710. J. A. Wilson, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Cotton, Carding or straightening the 
fibres of. 1,406,474. D. E. Molloy, 
Fall River, Mass. 


Cotton cleaner and separator. 1,406,- 
559. C. Hillmann and F. Siems, 
Runge, Texas. 

Drier. 1,406,496. F. I. Rutledge, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
INSULATING and waterproof material, 
Making. 1,406,174. J. P. Elliott, Oak 


Park, IIl. 

Knittinc machine. 1,406,253. H. T. 
Ballard, Norristown, Pa. 

Knittinc machine, Circular. 1,406,514. 
G. S. Weinerth, Reading, Pa. 

Knittinc machines, Needle cylinder 


for. 1,406,254. H. T. Ballard, Nor- 
ristown, Pa. 

Looms, Filling grate clearing méans 
for. 1,406,840. J. M. Freeman, 
Hickory, N. C. 

Looms, Motor Drive for. 1,406,878. D. 
C. Leonard, Greenville, S. C. 


Looms, Shuttle guard for. 1,406,835. 
W. G. Fisher, Sunbury, Pa. 
PRINTING machine, Cloth. 1,406,948. F. 


R. Evans, Zanesville, Ohio. 


RuBBER coated textiles, Machine for 
production of. 1,406,919. A. Boec- 
ler, Malmo, Sweden. 

TexTILE, Ornamental. 1,406,208. S. 


Miller, New York, N. Y. 

WIinpInG machine. Stop motion for. 
1,406,572. G. O. McKean, Westfield, 
Mass. 





| Business Literature | 


THROWING MACHINERY; Scranton Silk 

Machine Co., Scranton, Pa. 

This is an unusually high class 20- 
page booklet which illustrates and de- 
scribes machinery manufactured for the 
silk industry by the Scranton Silk Ma- 
chine Co. Among the equipment illus- 
trated and described are the rigid spin- 
dle, type A spinner; swing spindle, type 
B spinner; double deck spinner, built 
in type A or B; hard silk winder; soft 
silk winder; doubler; reel; bundling 
presses and sundry equipment. Brief 
specifications of machines are given, 
and the text calls particular attention 
to special features of construction, and 
the classes of work for which they are 
adapted. Several detail views of ma- 


chine parts add to the value of the 
booklet. 








ENGINEERING SERVICE DIRECTORY 


What about the Electrical 


Equipment of your Textile 
Plant? 


Is it operating satisfactorily? 
Does it need renewing? 
Do your electrical machines need over- 
hauling? 
Are you using the proper electrical 
equipment? 
Do you require any electric motors? 


Do you have your plant regularly in- 
spected by an electrical efficiency 
engineer? 





















We are Sales Agents for a highly efficient 
line of motors that will correct the power 
factor of your plant. 


A consultation involves no obligation. 


JOS. T. FEWKES & CO., Inc. 


“Electrical Efficiency Engineers’’ 
137-139 NORTH TWELFTH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Bell Phone - Walnut 3745 Night Calls 
Keystone Phone, Race 5653 Bell Phone, Diamond 2578-W 









DEVELOPMENT OF 


NEW PROCESSES 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 
DIFFICULT PROBLEMS 


FOR TEXTILE MILLS 


320 Broadway 
New York City 


JAMES W. COX, JR. 


Textile Engineer 


THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL CO. 


1896 Appraisals and Valuations for 1920 
Financing, Accounting, Cost Finding, Insurance and Taxation Purposes 


NEW YORK MILWAUKEE 
AND PRINCIPAL CITIES 


EADIE, FREUND & CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING MECHANICAL & ELECTRICAL ENGINEER® 
INVESTIGATIONS—REPORTS—DESIGN 


Industrial Equipment—Power Plants—Heating & Ventilating 





an a3 a at a NEW YORK CITY 









PHILADELPHIA 








GEORGE M. WRIGHT FREDERICK A. McCLURE EARLE W. GREENE 
Member Am. Iren and Stee! lost. Member N. E. Water Works A Member Am. Assec. Engineers 
City Engineer 28 Years 


MCCLURE-GREENE ENGINEERING CO. 
Civil and Consulting Engineers 


Water Works, Sewers, Sewage Disposal, Streets, 
Bridges, Dams, Concrete Structures, 
Hydraulic Developments 


Surveys, Designs, Estimates, Reports 


on 
Mill Village Developments 


612-613 PARK BUILDING, WORCESTER, MASS. 


Keep Tabs on Your Profits 


It is easy when you know how. Here is what 
one satisfied client writes: “ The installation 
of your simple, effective cost system has proven 


of great value to us.” 


Send for Booklet: “ Practical Sim- 
plicity in Teztile Cost Methods.” 


Fall Rive RALPH E. LOPER & CO. Mass. 


Textile Production Engineers Specialists in Cost Methods 





Thomas B. Gwynne TAX RETURNS Amended. 
DEPRECIATION RECORDS Revised 
FACTORY ACCOUNTING (Government Regulations No. 45). 
_ ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS Revised. 
2 waneer St. N. Y. City Cost sySTEMS Installed, 








P. H. McGIEHAN 
Specializing in 

Printing Installations and Equipment 

149 Broadway, New York 


Textile Engineer 








N. J. NEALL— Consulting Engineers 


Advice and Reports on 
ELECTRICAL and INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 
12 Pearl Street, BOSTON, MASS, 





TEXTILE PLANT VALUATIONS 





MADE BY QUALIFIED EXPERTS 
STANDARD APPRAISAL COMPANY 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


Branches all principal cities 
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Mill News 





NEW MILLS 

Cotton 

GreENsBoRO, N. C. It is reported at 
Marion, N. C., that the Baldwin interests 
are fostering financial plans toward the 
erection of a cotton mill at Marion, and 
that several Marion men are buying 
stock in the company. Three hundred 
acres of land have been purchased just 
east of the Marion Mfg. Co. plant, and 
surveyors have been at work on it. 


Newton, N. C. The City Cotton 
Mills Co. plant has not yet been placed 
in operation. The equipment is 5,000 
spindles and it is the present plan of the 
management to get the plant in opera- 
tion in about two months. The officers 
are considering the installation of looms. 
G. A. Warlick is president, W. B. 
Gaither is treasurer and W. E. Bacon 
superintendent. 

*Pine Hatt, N. C. Pine Hall Mfg. 
Co. has organized with $250,000 cap- 
ital and J. P. Ayers, president, and 
ordered plans for waterpower develop- 
ment and cotton mill. 

SAND SprRINGS, OKLA. Charles B. 
Peters, president of the Peters Oil Co., 
is planning to organize company for 
the erection of cotton mill, probably 
$300,000 to be the capitalization. 





Wool 

*Mito, Me. The Milo Textile Co., 
the progress of which has been reported 
in these columns, has placed an order 
for worsted spinning and complement- 
ary machinery aggregating 2,000 spindles 
with the Saco-Lowell Shops. The new 
company will buy tops and spin up to 


2-32s three eighths blood worsted 
yarns. Haddon, Talbot & Smeeton of 
Boston have been appointed _ selling 
igents. 


Stocum, R. I. The Pontiac Mills is 
the name of a new concern which is 
starting up a mill that was partly burned 
some years ago. The product is largely 
woolen overcoatings. The executives 
are considering an increase in machin- 
ery, adding two or three sets of cards. 
The plant now operates 1,008 spindles 
ind 34 looms 

Toronto, CANADA. The wool comb- 
ng plant of the Dominion Combing 
Mills will be completed some time in 
June, according to report. The build- 
ngs will cover two and one-half acres. 
lhe machinery is being imported from 
Bradford, Eng., by the mill management. 
Che plant will give employment to at 
least a hundred people. A. E. Rea is 
resident of the new concern. The ca- 
pacity of the projected plant will be 
ipproximately 3,500,000 Ibs. yearly. The 
product will be confined to tops 
Knit 

*Hupson, N. Y. The Hudson Hosi- 
ry Co., which began operations here 
last fall, as noted, has been incorporated 
vith $20,000 capital as the Hudson 
Hosiery Mills, Inc. The plant is now 
iperating on men’s woolen hosiery but 
nay later manufacture sweaters and 
‘ther knit goods. The directors of the 

mopany. are S. R., H. J., and S. C. 
Coons, all of this city. 

New York, N. Y. The New Depart- 
ire Knitting Corp. is the name of a 
‘ompany formed for the purpose of 
manufacturing full fashioned underwear 
m especially designed and patented ma- 
hinery. The company has offices at 





* Indicates previous mention of project. 


255 Fourth avenue. E. A. Clements, 


president of The Globe Knitting Works, | 
Grand Rapids, Mich., is president of the | 


new company. Grover C. Good, also 
of The Globe Knitting Works, is vice- 
president. 
dent of the Augusta Knitting Corp., 
Utica, N. Y., is treasurer. and W. A. 
Ainsworth, of the Ainsworth Dyeing 
Machinery Co., is secretary. Robischon 
& Peckham are selling agents for the 
new corporation. It is understood that 
the capitalization will be $1,000,000. The 
new concern will not only manufacture 


underwear, but will license other man- | 


ufacturers to use the patented machin- 
ery. Mr. Ainsworth, who was associ- 
ated with Scott & Williams for many 


years, will have charge of the machin- | 


ery department. In the new garments 
which will be produced, the cuffs will 
be knitted to the sleeves and legs, and 
the bodies and legs will be knitted to 
shape. 

HarrispurG, Pa. Organization of the 
Penbrook Knitting Co. has been ef- 
fected by a group of local men who 
have, started the erection of a hosiery 
mill in Penbrook, Pa. They plan to 
have the mill in operation by April 1. 
and claim when it is in full operation 
employment will be given to about 75 
persons. The building, which 
of frame construction one-story high, is 
to be 30 x 100 feet. 


Sixteen machines 


will be placed at first, but this number | 
will be increased later, members of the | 


company state. Erection of the building 
is now under way. Officers of the new 
company are: Dr. Jesse L. 


president; Charles A. Hoak, vice-presi- 


Rodney Wilcox Jones, presi- | 


will be| 


Lenker | 


dent; R. L. Unger, treasurer. Walter 

Thrush will be superintendent 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Richard Schlet 

ter has leased the entire third floor | 


of the new mill now in course of erec- | 


tion at Kensington avenue and M street, 
totaling about 18,000 square feet, for a 
long term of years, for the establish- 
ment of a new plant for the manufac- 
ture of hosiery. 


The building is owned | 


by H. Brinton & Co., 213 Race street, | 


manufacturers of machinery. 

Topton, Pa. Geist & Frey is the name 
of a firm which is starting a new hosiery 
plant here. 
the partners. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 
ulating plans to organize company for 
building the mercerized and silk hosiery 
mill which he proposes to establish 


Silk 

*New Haven, Conn. The Velvet 
Textile Corp., P. O. Box 1962, is taking 
bids for the erection of its new one- 
story plant, 156 x 200 feet, with one- 
story power house and garage adjoining, 


Benjamin S. Geist is one of | 


C. L. Ford is form- 


estimated to cost about $100,000, includ- | 
ing machinery. D. E. Smith, 152 Temple | 


street, is architect. The new mill will 
be located at Allingtown, a suburb. 
*SLATEDALE, Pa. The 
Council is seeking local 
new textile industries, consisting of a 
knitting mill to give employment to 
about 40 operatives, and a silk mill to 
employ approximately 100 persons 


Community 
for two 


sites 


The | 


names of the manufacturers are being | 
| 


temporarily withheld. 


ENLARGEMENTS AND 
IMPROVEMENTS 
Cotton 


Pawtucket, R. I. The Providence 
Braid Company, Pawtucket, is complet- 
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A truck is either a money 
maker or a spendthrift. No 
question as to which kind you 
want. No difficulty in getting 
what you want, either. 


Pierce-Arrow 
TRUCKS 


"The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company 
Buffalo, New York 


Prices: 2-ton $3200 3}-ton $4350 5-ton $4850 fully equipped 


COSGROV 
COALS 
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TRADE-MARK COALS 


—These trade-marks which iden- 
tify Cosgrove Coals are marks 
of Confidence that we have in 
the coals we produce, their qual- 
ity, cleanliness and economy. 


COSGROVE & COMPANY 
85 Liberty Street 
New York City 


Johnstown Philadelphia 


Chicago 
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A Special Process Belting 


slip — which 


30 india St. - 
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LEWELLEN 
SELF-OILING TRANSMISSION 


SPECIFICATIONS 
One—Two keys full length of shaft between boxes. 
Two—Extra long disc hubs. 
Three—Yokes and thrust bearings mounted on disc hubs. 


Four—Patented lever and link action which eliminates side 
friction on yokes. 


ae aaa belt 


Six—All INCLUDING THE THRUST BEAR- 


he oiling is entirely automatic, any excess oil being re- 
turned to the reservoirs and again circulated through the 
bearings 
Send for Bulletin No. 122 


LEWELLEN MANUFACTURING CO. 


COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


Water, Steam and Weather Proof 
Looks and Works Better Than Leather 


Positively ane 
will not 
shrink or 


Runs 


Ke 
® smoothly 
si Pie noiselessly 


and 
diraight 


4a Ty 


means added WE 
efficiency 
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Made in Thicknesses to Correspond with Leather 


Increases Efficiency Five Per Cent 


No Laps or Seams to Open 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 
Fabreeka Belting Co. 


LDN TTT LATTA 


Boston, Mass. 
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Variable 
Speed 


Transmission 


LISTEN TO THIS: 


candidly we feel that we have never installed any- 
thing for efficiency in our mills which equals ‘THE 
REEVES’ Transmission. The fact of the matter is we 
wouldn’t sell it for $5,000 if we could not get another 
one. We have actually increased our production in our 
winding department of about 170 Ibs. per week.” 


—LIBERTY THROWING CO., Nanticoke, Pa. 


Here is what it means: 


An increased poundage of thrown silk of about 7 to 
12% per week. 


A saving in labor of about $50.00 per week. 


All of this based on 20,000 spindle mill with one small 
REEVES Transmission. 


If not Reeves equipped figure this out in your own case on an annual 
basis and see what a small fortune you are losing in dividend 


Send for New 52-Page Catalog, T-29 


REEVES PULLEY CO.. Columbus. Indiana 


Eastern Representatives 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 119 West 40th Street, New York City 
Watkins Engineering Supply Co., 177 High Street, Boston 


| FSOTE 


SPEEQ REQUCERS 


AND WORM GEAR REDUCERS 





The Above re Ratio is 5 65 e L. 


GIVE BETTER By eliminating expensive belts 
as S and shafting Foote Speed 
WORKING Transformers permit better 

CONDITIONS 


light for workers, prevent acci- 
dents and spoilage. They are 
compact and save’ valuable 
space, 


FOOTE BROS. GEAR & MACHINE CO. 


Manufacturers of Rawhide and Bakelite Pinions 
and Cut Gears of All Kinds—Send for Catalog. 


Special Machinery Made to Order. Submit Your Blueprints 


249-259 N. Curtis St. Chicago, U.S.A. 
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L. D. JOHNSON’S 


VULKITE 


Plastic 
Roofing 
Cement 


Vulkite 
Roofing Cement 


is an elastic preparation 
that will stop the leaks 
in any kind of roof—tin, 
slag, slate, composition, 
felt and shingle. 


Vulkite the leaky sec- 
tion and it will outlast 
the original roof. Vul- 
kite never gets hard, 
cracks or peels off. 
Once on it sticks for- 
ever. It often saves the 
cost of a new roof. 


The man who relies on 
Vulkite Products never 
worries about repair 


bills. 

Vulkite 
Roof Bridge 
and Iron Paint 

outlasts all others. 


Vulkite 
Liquid Cement 


makes your roof leak- 
proof. 


Vulkite 
Boiler Bond 


airproofs boiler brick- 
work. 


All Vulkite Products are 
waterproof and impervious 
to acid or gas fumes as 
well as to atmospheric and 
weather conditions. 





L. D. JOHNSON 
Established 1887 


1405-1407 W. Cary St. 
Richmond, Virginia 
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ing its new two-story 98 x 104 ft. brick 
and steel plant on Lowden street, that 
city. It will cost about $50,000. 


Cuester, S.C. At the recent meeting 
of the stockholders of the Baldwin Cot- 
ton Mills of Chester it was decided to 
install 100 new Draper looms. These 
looms have already been ordered and 
will be installed, it is hoped, sometime 
in April. The installation of these 100 
new looms will furnish employment for 
about 33 additional operatives. In fact, 
they will really furnish work for about 
66 additional operatives, since the looms 
will be put on day and night shifts. 

Cirnton, S. C. Lydia Mills will in- 
stall 118 40-inch automatic looms to re- 
place old weaving machinery and this 
new equipment has been ordered from 
the Draper Corp. of Hopedale, Mass. 





Wool 

SKOWHEGAN, Me. Work on a new 
spinning mill to cost not less than $200,- 
000 and employing 300 hands, will be 
started here in a few weeks. This be- 
came known definitely to-night when 
Supt. Mitchell of the local mill of the 
Maine Spinning Co. received a letter 
from the treasurer at Boston stating the 
company has decided to build here in- 
stead of at North Andover, Mass. The 
mill will be in operation about Nov. 1, 
it is said. 


Lawrence, Mass. Work will be 
started soon, it was learned to-day, on 
the erection of a new mill building, 
which will, when completed be one of 
the units of the American Woolen Co.’s 
Washington Mills plants here. To make 
room for the new structure, the old 
building, known as Mill No. 7, is being 
razed and it is expected that the work 
of demolition will be completed this 
week The new building will be con- 
crete, 6 stories, 500 x 100 ft. 

*AMSTERDAM, N. Y. Steel work in 
connection with the new five-story mill 
of Stephen Sanford & Sons, Inc., was 
started this week by John J. Turner & 
Sons. The completed plans for the new 
structure call for the utilization of part 
of the building for office purposes while 
the upper floors will be used for manu- 
facturing. According to plans the struc- 
ture will be completed by early summer. 

*PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The Ardross 
Worsted Co., Inc., which, as noted, is 
taking bids on a new mill building, pro- 
poses to erect a three-story and base- 
ment plant on Rising Sun Lane, 72 x 192 
ft., estimated to cost about $350,000, in- 
cluding machinery. The Ballinger Co., 
Twelfth and Chestnut streets, is archi- 
tect. 

Knit 

BELLEVILLE, Itt. The St. Clair Hosiery 
Mills have increased their capital stock 
from $25,000 to $50,000. It is stated by 
an officer of the company that the in- 
crease is for the purpose of enlarging 
their production facilities. The concern 
makes high grade half hose 

Brooktyn, N. Y. To provide for ne- 
‘essary plant expansion, the Seckler | 
Bros’. Knitting Mills, 512 Fifth avenue, | 


have removed their mill to 352-54 Clas- 
son avenue, Brooklyn 

Osweco, N. Y. The Conway Knit-} 
ting Co., 197 Syracuse avenue, n- | 


sidering the erection of a1 , 
building at Albany street and Syra 
cuse avenue, to be used for warehous 
and general operating service. It is ex- 











* Indicates previous mention of project. 
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Turning “Mill-Night” Into Day 
with the 


DeVilbiss 
Spray-painting System 


In the same degree that it is important to paint mill walls, it is likewise ad- 
vantageous to do that painting the modern, improved way. 


Spray-painting is 4 to 5 times faster than hand-brushing, and insures a more 
thorough, more uniform and longer lasting coating. Let us mail you the 
full particulars. 


The DeVilbiss Mfg. Co. petro ave. Toledo, Ohio 











Satisfied 
With Your Floor? 


The mill man who puts any floor in his 
mill other than the best, soon finds he 
has practiced short-sighted economy. 


“ Chief Brand ’’ Hardwoods—selected 
Michigan Hard Maple, Beech and 
Birch—are thoroughly | satisfactory 
under the most severe factory condi- 
tions. They reduce fire hazard and 
have no disagreeable “ dusting habits.” 





Kerry & Hanson Flooring Co. 
Grayling, Michigan 
Carolina Representative 
GENERAL MILL SUPPLY CO. 


105 Latta Arcade Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


“CHIEF BRAND” HARDWOODS 
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SELLERS PULLEYS 





ALWAYS RELIABLE 


No system of interchangeable bushings can obtain the permanent 
tightness and accuracy of running which is secured by a carefully 
finished pulley, bored to fit the shaft. 


lhe minor advantages claimed for pulleys of light construction 
with separate bushings are greatly outweighed by the accuracy, 
dependability and permanently satisfactory results obtained by 


Sellers Machine Moulded Pulleys 


WILLIAM SELLERS & CO., Incorporated 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. BOSTON, MASS. 


Machine Tools and Injectors 


MAKE YOUR OWN REPAIRS-- 
AVOID SHUTDOWNS-- 


“STOW ” Drills and Grinders Will Help— 
Your Competitors Are Using Them. 


“ Stow ” 
Drills 


All Sizes 
All Currents 


Portable 


“Stow” Bench Grinders 
All Sizes—All Designs 


Motor — Friction — Belt — Rope Driven — 
Portable—Pedestal—F loor—Suspended Type 


STOW MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK,*U. S. A. 


Oldest Portable Tool Manufacturers in America 
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Between the Power Plant 
and the Machines 


Connecting the source of power with the many points 
where this power is applied, is the Transmission Machinery 
—a vitally important, though too often neglected, factor of 
production. Inefficiency here means fuel waste. 


“WOONSOCKET” Power 


Transmission Equipment 


has established a record of years of faithful service. This is due 
not only to the correctness of design, workmanship and materials 
used in the different products, but also to a constant striving for 
the best. 


No matter what your transmission problems, write us today for 
our suggestions as to their solution. Our Catalog contains much 
valuable information. Write for a copy. 


Fairmount Foundry and Engineering Works 
Woonsocket, R. I. 


FOUNDERS TRANSMISSION ENGINEERS 


D’OLIER 
ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 
CENTRIFUGAL HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


Twenty years experience in Ex- 
tractor work. Builders of first 
direct Motor Driven Machine. 
No excessive vibrations, center 
of gravity low. We also make 
under-driven type of machines. 
Our Engineering Department is 
at your service with its years of 
designing and building Centrif- 
ugal Extractors. 


Write for Bulletins P-115, 
P-116, P-116-A, -B, -C 


AIR COMPRESSORS CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


The United States and Cuban Allied Works 
Engineering Corporation 
165 Broadway, New York 


Works: Bradford, Pa. 


Cable, “ Idolwax,” New York 
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Fighters” 


—better than 
Insurance 


Fire Insurance is always an 
unsatisfactory recompense 
for fire loss. Fire preven- 
tion is better. 


We manufacture every- 
thing for fire prevention 
and fire fighting. 





“Automatic ” 
Chemical Fire 
Extinguisher 


A _loose-stop- 
ple Turnover 
type extin- 
guisher. Heavy 
copper. cyl- 
inder; 7’ di- 
ameter, 22”" 
high; 3 gal. 
capacity. In- 
terior of cyl- 
inder and_ all 
working parts 
coated with 
lead to prevent 
corrosion. 





The “ Diener” 5-Gallon 
Hand Pump Extinguisher 


Made of 24 
gauge galvan- 
ized steel, red 
enameled or of 
18 ounce cop- 
per. Same® 
style pump as 
used by Fire 
Departments — 
all brass, 
double-acting— 
throws 40 to 
50 foot stream. | 
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Diener 
| Model O 
s \|Extinguisher 


Equipped with our 
new liquid pump. 
Positively double 
acting from first 
stroke until abso- 
lutely empty. 





All These Products Bear the 
Label of the Board of Under- 


writers. 


Send for Catalog No. 20 describing 
our complete line of Fire 
Appliances. 


Geo. W. Diener Mfg. Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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pected to have plans completed by April. 

WAKEFIELD, Mass. The Harvard 
Knitting Mills will establish a new hous- 
ing development for employes. Charles 


- N. Winship, head of the company, has 


plans for the laying out of a 12-acre 
tract of land in the Jordan avenue sec- 
tion, to comprise an initial development 
of 37 houses. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Contract has been 
awarded to Wm. Steele & Sons Co., of 
this city, for the erection of an addi- 
tion to the plant of John Blood & Co., 
Inc., 7th and Somerset streets, hosiery 
manufacturers. This will be a two- 
story building, 64 x 78 feet, costing 
about $40,000. It will be located at 
the north east corner of Somerset and 
Franklin streets. 


*PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Plans have been 
prepared for the erection of the addi- 
tion to the plant of the Concordia Silk 
Hosiery Co., Courtland and A streets, 
for which bids will be invited. E. A 
Wightman, Philadelphia, is architect. 

FHILADELPHIA, Pa. The Gotham Silk 
Hosiery Co., 515 Fifth avenue, New 
York, has plans under way at the of- 
fice of Wm. Steele & Sons Co., 1600 
Arch street, engineers and builders, for 
the erection of its new ten-story and 
basement mill at Second and Norris 
streets, 56 x 122 feet, estimated to cost 
about $250,000. The Steele company 
will probably build the plant. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The Oscar Nebel 
Knitting Mills, 3860 Coral street, have 
filed plans for the erection of a new 
power house at Fifth and Annsbury 
streets, to be used for mill service, esti- 
mated to cost about $75,000. Henry 
P. Schneider, 3713 York road, is con- 
tractor. 

PHILADELPHIA,. Pa. The Superior 
Knitting Co., Inc., 2804 North Twenty- 
eighth street, is planning for the pur- 
chase of new knitting machinery and 
operating equipment for installation at 
its new mill. H. Fisher is in charge 

CLEVELAND, TENN. Taubel - Scott - 
Kitzmiller Co. will add 100 footers, 130 
ribbers, electric motors, etc., increasing 
daily output to 2,500 dozen pairs of 
hosiery, at local plant. 


Silk 

Paterson, N. J. The Alpha Silk Co 
is considering plans for the erection of 
an addition, to be equipped as a dye 
works, estimated to cost about $50,000 

ALLENTOWN, Pa. The Allentown Silk 
Co., 602 North Seventh street, has 
broken ground for the erection of a 
new three-story mill at Seventh and 
Allen streets, 53 x 105 feet, estimated 
to cost about $30,000. George H. Hard- 
ner, Lentz Building, has the construc- 
tion contract. 


CaRLISLE, Pa. Ernest & Herman 
Levy, Inc., has filed plans for the erec- 
tion of a concrete and steel addition 
to its local silk mill on East Louther 
street, estimated to cost about $26,000. 


Kincston, Pa. The Fromberg Silk 
Co., Inc., has construction under way 
on an addition to its plant. 

LANCASTER, Pa. The Johnson Silk 
Mfg. Co. has taken over the plant of 
the Reliable Silk Mfg. Co. The num- 
ber of looms has been increased to 
110. Edward S. Johnson is president, 
A. J. Downey treasurer, and L. H. Leh- 
man superintendent. The selling agents 
are Jas. G. Johnson & Co. 8 West 
33rd street, New York City. 

Marietta, Pa. The Marietta Silk 





* Indicates previous mention of project. 


Safe at Every 
Step 


The most common cause of personal 
injury suit is—falls. Your protection 
—as well as that of your employees 
and others frequenting your plant— 
demands the installation of American 
Mason Safety Treads. Courts have 
repeatedly held that the use of Ameri- 
can Mason Safety Tread is conclusive 
evidence that the owner has exercised 
“all reasonable care.” Simple to put 
on, long lasting, and “safe at Every 
Step.” Write for descriptive booklet. 


AMERICAN MASON SAFETY TREAD, CO. 


Factory and Main Office 31 Ferry St., Lowell, Maas. 


BRANCHES 


101 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 900 Widener Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
41 East 42d St., New York City. 604 Ridge Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, Buffalo—Western Distributors. 


130-5 


“BIGELOW” 
MAPLE FLOORING 


The Product of 


Michigan Hard Rock Maple 


The Hard Maple from this section 
excels the product from any other local- 
ity in the hard, even texture that insures 
the greatest durability and finest ap- 
pearance. The well known wearing 
qualities of Hard Maple have made this 
wood ideal for FACTORY FLOORS. 


Our facilities enable us to give 
prompt service on large quantities 


THE BIGELOW-COOPER CO. 


BAY CITY MICHIGAN 
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“Roual-Chicage 


PRODUCTS 


Fatigue is largely the by- 
product of bodily discom- 
fort. It can be reduced mate- 
rially by analyzing working 
surroundings. Seats, when cor- 
rectly built, are important elimina- 

tors of unnecessary fatigue. 


The greatest single deterring in- 
fluence to maximum produc- 
tion is fatigue. 


Royal Metal Manufacturing 
Company 


Builders of Correct 
Industrial Seating 


2320-22 South Western Avenue 
Chicago, IIl. 
Pattern FS15 


Patented Patented 
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MEECO 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS AND CHAIRS 


35 Different Styles to Fill Every Requirement 


= ECONOMIZER TYPE SAVES ICE — COMFORTABLE, DURABLE 








Fig. 627—2 Tanks—2 Coils 


Fig. 504A With Laminated Wood Seat 


PRICES REDUCED: SEND FOR LATEST LIST 


Manufacturers of Metal Lockers, Sanitary Wash Bowls 
Steel Shelving and Cabinets. Catalogue on Request 


MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT & ENGINEERING CO. 


B 


STON, MASS t-2 Works and Mail Address—FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


OMAN MN 
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Co. has completed building work in con- 
nection with the enlargement of its plant 
and will soon commence the installation 
of machinery. Additions will be made 
to the working force as soon as the ex- 
tension is ready. 





Miscellaneous 

HartrorD, Conn. The Imperial Dye 
Works, 214 Park street, Levy Bros., 
owners, will soon start work on the 
erection of a new plant on Park street, 
that city. It will be of brick construc- 
tion one story and basement about 125 
x 130. Berenson & Moses, 1026 Main 
street, Hartford, are the architects. 


PLains, GA. Timmerman & Wise are 
considering plans for the rebuilding of 
the portion of their cotton warehouse, 
recently destroyed by fire with loss es- 
timated at about $40,000. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The _ General 
Processing Co., Collins and Willard 
streets, has filed plans for the erection 
of a one-story plant addition, ‘to cost 
about $10,000. 

FIRES 

New Beprorp, Mass. Fire in_ the 
picker room at the Quissett Mill last 
Monday night’ which set 25 to 30 bales 
of cotton ablaze, furnished the firemen 
a stubborn fight before the flames had 
been extinguished. Thomas Glennon, 
agent of the mill, stated unofficially that 
the damage to the cotton was around 
$10,000, while the loss to the building 
itself would run into several thousand 
dollars. Much of the loss was sus- 
tained by water which seeped through 
the floor of the picker room to the fin- 
ishing room and the packing room on 
the lower floors. 

HempstTeaD, N. Y. Fire, Feb. 17, de- 
stroyed the plant of the Alexander Dye 
Works, Callan’s Crossing, near Hemp- 
stead, with loss estimated at about $75,- 
000, including equipment. 

New York, N. Y. Fire recently dam- 
aged a portion of the plant of the 
Polar Knitting Co., 96 Spring street. 
An official estimate of loss has not 
been made. 

St. Matruews, S. C. The spinning 
plant which Albert S. Smoke had just 
established here, which was to have 
started operation in a few days, was de- 
stroyed by fire Feb. 16. The concern 
was known as the Calhoun Twine Mills. 
The capital of the company is $50,000. 
The initial equipment comprised 1,000 
spindles, although provision had been 
made to increase it to 5,000 spindles. 
The loss will be about $35,000, partly 
covered by insurance. 

Be.ton, Texas. Fire in the carding 
room of the Belton Yarn Mills caused 
damage of more than $500. The auto- 
matic sprinkler system of the mill was 
brought into play and aided in checking 
the blaze. 

FACT AND GOSSIP 


\THENS, ALA. At a meeting of the 


ectors of the Fulton Cotton Mills, R 
Walker was appointed trustee in 
Iptey A petition by Walker ask 
that the mill be sold was heard Feb 
Outstanding bonds against the proy 

regate $250,000 
HUNTSVILLE, ALA Tracv W. Pratt 

president of the West intsville Ce 
hill ted as chairman at a mass meet- 
Huntsville it! ns last week 
solution were adopted asking 
gress to accept th ffer of Henry 
] + 


the water power and nitrate 
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Adjustable Leg 


Increase Your Factory 
Efficiency by Making the 
Producers Comfortable 


At a slight cost you can 
insure the comfort of your 
help, create good will and 
make better production pos- 
sible. 

These chairs are strongly 
built from the best materials 
obtainable, comfortable, sani- 
tary and will not become 
wobbly. 

Supplied with or without 
backs. 

Their low price will sur- 
prise you. 

Write for catalogue and 
prices. 


Cleveland Wire Spring Co. 


F, 49th St. and Harvard Ave. 
CLEVELAND, 0. 


1657 Conway Building 
CHICAGO 












Stationary Leg 
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|FROST- PROOF 
| CLOSET 
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JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


















The most dur- 
able and_ eco- 
nomical water 
closet for mill 
villages. 


Maas. eee 


Over 300,000 in 
use in all cli- 
mates. 


Requires no pit. 


Simplest water 
closet made. 


No. I. 


VOGEL No. 5 


FACTORY CLOSET 


Has the sim- 
plest and most 
durable 


ever put on 


valve 


a water closet. 
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plant at Muscle Shoals, Ala. The meet- 
ing was attended by nearly 2,000 people 
and delegates were elected to attend a 
state meeting in Birmingham when it is 
expected that resolutions will be 
adopted showing the people of Alabama 
to be practically unanimous in favor of 
the Ford proposal. The Montgomery 
meeting is also expected to send a larg: 
delegation to Washington to appear be 
fore the Senate and House Committee 
and urged acceptance of the Ford offer 
A delegation of Fayetteville, Tenn., pec 
ple, fifty in number, came to the Hunts- 

ville meeting to assure the people 
Alabama that the people of Tennessc« 
are with them in their fight. 


RockviILLE, Conn. Belding Bros. & 
Co., having voted to increase their com 
mon stock from $8,000,000 to $16,000,000, 
are notifying their stockholders that the 
stock certificates for the new issue will 
be ready on or before May 1 and will 
be mailed to stockholders of record on 
Jan. 1. The stock is being issued share 
for share and not sold but given to the 
stockholders. It has a par value of $100 
a share and was recently quoted in the 
market at $250 a share. 


THOMPSONVILLE, CONN. Directors’ 
recommendation of an increase in the 
shares of common stock from 80,500 to 
161,000 shares without par value will 
cume before a meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Bigelow-Hartford Car- 
pet Co. March 6, at Boston, according 
to announcement made at the corpora- 
ticn’s plant at Thompsonville, Conn, 
last week. This will give the stock- 
holders an extra share of stock for 
every share held by them to-day. A 
cash dividend of 30 per cent. was at 
first proposed, but later a share of 
new stock for every old one was de- 
cided upon. The assets of the corpora- 
tion are given as $19,565,543.83, with 
cash on hand of $4,758,861.97. The cor- 
poration reports a large business for the 
past year with an optimistic outlook for 
the present year. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. The formation 
of the Jersey Knitting Co. and the Pot- 
ter Products, Inc., has been effected by 
the Potter Knitting Co. to care for that 
part of the business which sells only to 
the jobbing trade. The Jersey Knitting 
Co. will concentrate on the making of 
bathing suits and men’s and women’s 
coats. The Potter Products, Inc., will 
concentrate their underwear manufac- 
ture upon babies shirts and bands at the 
rate of 1,000 doz. per day. The Potter 
Knitting Co. will sell to the retail trade 
for both of these divisions of the busi- 
ness. 


Worcester, Mass. The annual meet- 
ing of the corporation of the Crompton 
& Knowles Loom Works, which should 
have been held on Feb. 22, has been post- 
poned until some time in March, on ac- 
count of the absence of several officials 
in Europe. 


Worcester, Mass. The M. J. Whittall 
Associates are distributing a monthly 
bonus to their 1200 employes on the 
basis of a percentage of increased pro- 
duction due to elimination of waste and 
the increased efficiency gained largely 
through the active efforts of the works 
council established at the settlement of 
the recent weavers strike. Two divi 
dends have already been paid, the first 
amounting to 7 per cent. of the em 
ploye’s wages for the first month and 
the second of 10 per cent. for the sec 
ond month, with every probability that 
this will be increased as the employes 
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The Water from an R-S 
Fountain is Sanitary 


Drinking water may con 


from a fountain but still be 


as contaminated as tho 
an old tin cup 


came trom 
] 


\ctual tests have show: 
that bacteria remains f« 
two hours or more in tl 
ordinary bubbler fountain 
There is never a germ 


1 


the water from an F-S 


Fountain. Vhe slant strean 


of R-S Fountains forces 


the water that has touched 
the lips to fall directly into 
the drain—it cannot toucl 
the jet. The design of the 
bowl prevents lip contact 
The water you drink is 


germ-free. 


Send for Folder 





Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 


Milwaukee Wisconsin 


Are You Ready for 
Hot Weather ? 


Will your operatives be handi 
capped this summer by the lack 
of an adequate supply of cool, 
refreshing, sanitary drinking 
water? 


Prepare now to keep your pro- 
duction at top notch during the 
hot devitalizing summer season. 
Equip your mill with Practicool 
Drinking Fountains. 


Practicool Fountains are abso- 

lutely sanitary. The drinker 

cannot touch jet with his lips. 

Germs cannot enter the stream 

of pure cool water that issues ij 

from a Practicool. 
Here is how the 
COOLERATOR 


makes every bit of 


This is also a most economical ice count 


fountain. Our own patent 

Coolerator causes the water to absorb every bit of the stored 
up cold of the ice cake. There is no ice waste through exces- 
sive melting. 


Glauber Brass Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. 


Largest Manufacturers of Sanitary Drinking Fountains in the W orld 
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A Convenient 
Heating Unit 


easily installed for either temporary 
or permanent heating service 


The Buglt- B. T. U. 


1 complete self-contained, heating unit with 
a heating surface consisting of individual spiral 
radiator coils one above the other (individually 
valved if desired). Heat is uniformly dis- 
tributed by forcing the cooler air along the 
floor line through these coils by 
means of an electrically driven fan, 
thus creating a steady stream of 
tempered air and producing uniform 
temperature throughout the room. 
fo install simply set on floor and 
onnect steam and return piping 

and wiring to motor. 
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Send for bulletin today 


BAYLEY MFG. CO. 


MILWAUKEE ‘Dept. ‘*C”’ WISCONSIN 








Who — What — Where 
12a 


T ' ° ° ° 
1 you want to know what mills make a certain kind of 
cloth or yarns, or where you can get a certain class 
of finishing done—— 

If you are secking a list of mill Selling Agents or 
Commission merchants—— 


It you want lists of any textile or allied firms—— 


Send for a copy of the OFFICIAL AMERICAN TEX- 
TILE DIRECTORY. It answers all 
all the information in a nutshell. 


$3 postpaid 


Contents 
Complete Directory of Mills of 
U. S and Canada 


Yarn Spinners, Dealers and 
Agents 


Cloth Manufacturers 


Cotton, Wool, Silk, Waste Dealers, 
etc 

Dry Goods Commission Houses 

Export Commission Houses 

Textile Associations 

Special Maps of Mill Towns 

Machinery and Supply Section 


BRAGDON, LORD 


& NAGLE CO. 


334 Fourth Avenue 
& NEW YORK, N. Y. 


> above—has 


Since 1870 the Standard 
Reference Authority 
xX 
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become better acquainted with the plan. 
The system has been worked out at the 
suggestion of Sec. Hoover of the Dept. 
of Commerce. 

GLovEeRSVILLE, N. Y. The equipment 
of the Nonpareil Silk Co, formerly 
operated by E. M. Zeiser on silk jersey 
and tricot silks, has been sold to the 
Sakura Silk Co. with plants at James- 
town, N. Y., and Kane, Pa. The ma- 
chinery acquired will be added to the 
equipment of the Jamestown and Kane 
plants of the Sakura Co. 


LANSDALE, Pa. The executive of- 
fices and finishing departments of the 
| Norristown Hosiery Mills have been 
removed from Norristown, Pa., to the 
|new mill building erected at Lansdale, 
details of which have been previously 
noted. 


FP'HILADELPHIA, Pa. Application for 
a charter of incorporation of Oscar 
Nebel Company, Inc., manufacturers of 
full fashioned hosiery, 3860-70 Coral 
street, will be made by E. Oscar Nebel, 
| Richard Schletter and John K. Voeh- 
ringer, Jr., who have been the partners 
of this firm. 
| PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Announcement is 
| made that Rubin Betoff has withdrawn 
from the co-partnership firm of the 
William Penn Knitting Mills, 1033 Race 
street, by assigning his interest therein 
to Marcus Rubin. The business will be 
continued by the remaining partners, 
Jacob Medoff, A. Joseph Antinoph and 
Marcus Rubin. 

York, Pa. Stock, machinery and of- 
fice equipment of the Crystal Hosiery 
Mills, sold at receiver’s sale, brought 
| $11,960. Stockings sold at 6 to llc. a 
| pair. 

CENTRAL Fatts, R. I. Oscar F. Stet- 
son, Warren, R. I., has been appointed 
permanent receiver for the Empire 
Thread Co., Inc. 


Cuartotte, S. C. The plant of the 
Fidelity Mfg. Co., which was recently 
offered at public sale by Receiver Wil- 
liam Anderson, and for which $88,000 
was bid, has been resold to the original 
owners of the mill, the price being 
$135,000. The owners are W. H. Belk, 
F. D. Alexander, William Robinson, A 
P. Rhyne, J. M. Archer and others. A 
| reorganization meeting for the election 
of new officers will be held soon 

KwnoxvitLte, TENN. Knoxville Spin- 
ning Co. has increased capital from 
$300,000 to $450,00 to provide for pay- 
ment of new additional machinery 
recently installed. 

Datias, Tex. A called meeting of 
| the superintendents of cotton mills in 
| Texas was held in Dallas last week. 
The meeting was presided over by W. S 
Morton, of the Dallas Cotton Mills, and 
practically every textile mill in Texas 
was represented at the meeting. S. G. 
| Slavin, manager of the textile division 
of L. Sonnenborn Sons of New York, 
| delivered an address on the chemical 
|and theoretical side of warp treating 
}and weaving. A trip of inspection over 
the plant of the Dallas Cotton Mills was 
also a part of the program. The Dallas 
plant has recently installed some new 
and modern machinery, which the mill 
men inspected. The next regular meet- 
ing of the association will be held in 
San Antonio in April. Present at the 
Dallas meeting were: W. S. Morton and 
W. M. Mosheim, Dan Pool, W. H. Gib- 
son, Sidney J. Files, W. B. Ballard, 
D. W. Cagle, O. M. Peters, I. C. May, 
M. Webb, J. H. Hook, M. C. Burdine 
land G. C. Dilling. 
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Clear Your 
Dyehouse 
of Fog! 


Why permit your dye 
house to be filled with 
mist when a 


Garden City 


Vapor Absorption 
' System 


will keep it absolutely 
clear. We guarantee it. 


It means no dripping, 
no rotting of roof due to 
water condensation and 
increased output. because 
of better working condi- 
tions for employees. 


We also specialize in 
Tenter Frame Drying 
Systems — most efficient 
drying for least money. 


“A fan or blower 


for every purpose” 


Garden City Fan Co. 


Established 1879 
McCormick Bidg. 
Chicago - -_ Iii. 


COCHRAN 2 WRIGHTSON 
47 West 34th Street 
New York City 
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~ WOOL TECHNICAL SECTION 
y 
Strength, and Produce the Characteristic Lofty, Soft and Flexible Fabric—Layouts and Weaves 
for Several Grades—Wet and Dry Finishing 

OOLEN chinchilla cloth has distinct fabrics woven together and of 2% run and one pick of 1 run; as this might cause small holes or weak 

long been popular for purposes bound as one by another system known shrunk in length to hold 7% per cent. spots which cannot be well remedied by 

of cloaks and overcoats, espe- «as binding or tacking. There are two Style C. Piece dyed blue, finished 56 shrinking in the wet processes. A good 

cially for men’s wear. Over reasons for this: First, to allow the chin- inches wide, 1,500 warp ends, 13¢ run plan to deal with a thread containing a 

years ago heavy wool overcoats of chilla feature to be formed on the face plain pattern, 914 x 2 reed, 79 inches in knot is to tighten it a little each way 

ligo biue chinchilla cloth were more and still retain a sufficient strength of reed; 38 picks of filling per inch, 13g in the fabric and then cut the knot 

mmonly worn than any other sort. complete fabric by having the back kept run, plain pattern; shrunk in length to through the head, which will leave a 
those days there was less shoddy 
sed than there is now, and colors were 
ually dyed upon the wool. The variety 
cloth produced was also much smal- 
than nowadays, but of course the 
ade has expanded and a larger variety 
called for. Chinchilla cloth is now 
anufactured in qualities ranging from 
pure fine virgin wool to a cotton warp 
th shoddy filling. In respect to staple 
rs there seems to be no restriction 

e G ee ee ur Fig. oe for Fig. 3. . Weave for Fig. 1 We-ve for Fig. 5 Weave for 
; siete cing Style B Style € Style D Style E 

h iys and fancy mixtures. Plain faced 


| plaided back chinchilla overcoatings 
te fashionable at the present time. 
Construction of Chinchillas 

characterizing feature of a chin 
lla fabric is of course the small round 
fibres on the face. The back 


Phe 


ts of 





Nn 


ig 
nt 


Fig. 1—Weave for Style A 


iriably plain and featureless. The 

ts may vary somewhat in form in dis- 
fabrics, according to different con- 

ve plans or size of yarns, or by 

of a difference in _ the 

sh. We see some chinchilla fabrics 
the characterizing feature 1 
prominent, and others where it is 
indistinct. On the former it is 

ily more loosely attached to the 
fabric than on the other, which 
surely signifies that the tighter’ is 
substantial and will give the 
service in 





style of 
is 


D. 





wcar 
matter of fact the typical chin 
cloth is not of the most 


nt or loosely attached sort, but 


ure on 


the reverse and comes nearest to 


einal on the skin of the animal 
nal feature, however, is clear 
istinct enough to show its value 


rare and exclusive adornment for 

fm garment without the least sugges- 

, f heing unappropriate for wear on 
utside occasion in cold weather. 

\ typical chinchilla fabric is invariably 

nstructed on the double svstem of two 


well intact in the finishing and fortifying 
the face. The second reason is in the 
interest of the characteristic lofty, soft 


and flexible fabric, with the face or 
featured part standing well out and 
emphasizing the chinchilla feature to 


good advantage. 

There are various weaving plans em 
ployed to the weight 
quality of cloth required, and also the 
size or shape of what constitutes the 
chinchilla feature. As a rule the large: 
and better defined tufts of material re 
a larger float of threads t 
have them originated and developed in 
the finishing processes. 


according 


ol 


quire face 


Layouts and Weaves 


Several chinchilla 
weaves are given 
Thos: styled A 
character 
with 


constructions and 


for consideration 


and B are of a la 
have long 


good success by a 


Spc 
utilized 
manufacturing 
concern located in the western part of 
Massachusetts. 

Style A. Piece dyed blue, finished 5¢ 
inches wide, 2,240 warp ends, 2% 
914 x 3 reed, 78"% inches 
picks of filling per inch, 2%4 run and 1 
run, woven on the order of one pick of 
1 run and one pick 2% run; shrunk in 
length to hold 7% per cent 

Style: B. Piece dved 
56 inches wide, 2,144. warp 
run, 914 x 3 reed, 7534 inches in reed: 
54 picks of filling per inch, 214 and 
1 run, woven on the 


and been 


run 


in reed: 50 


finished 
> 


black, 
ends, 


run 


order of two picks 


hold 6 per cent, 

Style D Wool dyed 
finished 56 inches wide 
134 run, 


brown mix, 
, 2,400 warp ends, 
4 reed, 75 inches in reed; 
42 picks of filling per inch, 134 run; 
shrunk in length to hold 5 per cent. 


8 x 


Stvle EF. 


Gray mixture, finished 56 
inches wide, 1,800 warp ends, 134 run, 
84 x 3 reed, 70% inches in reed; 28 


picks of filling per inch, 34 run; shrunk 
in length to hold 7'4 per cent. 


Stvle F. Plaid back chinchilla, fin 
ished 56 inches wide, 1,920 warp ends, 
134 run, 834 x 3 reed, 73 inches in reed: 
34 picks of filling per inch, run 


1% run for back: shrunk 
to hold 5 per cent. 


lace, 


in length 


Stvle G Gray chinchilla, cotton wrap, 
vool filling, finished 56 inches wide, 
2,088 warp ends, 24/2s cotton, 12 x 3 
reed, 74 2/3 inches in reed; 46 picks of 
filling per inch, 1 run, finished loom 
length 

Finishing Operations 

With the raw fabric constructed t 
allow for proper development of th 
chinchilla feature, this is expected to be 
well accomplished in the finishing, the 
first operations of which are similat 
those for ordinary fabrics. The pieces 
as received from the weave room ar¢ 


trimmed and burled by removing any 


ends of 





ing varn and projecting 

knots on construction threads. In re 

oving the knots. care should he take 
ot t ut them off closely to th 1! 





Fig. 6.—Weave for 
Style F 


Weave for 
Style G 


littke surplus length of thread to be 
up in fulling or washing. 

The next operation in order is perch 
ing the 
repairs 


taken 
pieces. Imperfections or needed 
noted and of it is 
expected that any flaw will receive th 
attention = it 


are course 


demands. Sewing is not 
in the 
but it may be found expe- 


usually calculated for case 


such goods, 

dient to have some sewing work pet 

formed. 
Next in 


probably 
! 


order is finishing, and 
at the beginning each piece is 
neasured and weighed to prove or dis 
prove the figures written on the weavir 


attached to 


wet 


the outside end 


room ticket 


if the piece The two selvages of each 
piece are sewed together then in roy 
form. Goods are run through a soapi1 
machine better to insure a uniform 
width after receiving fulling or wash 
ing treatment. 

In regard to fulling, a well known 
authority on finishing writes that this 
should have no place in the finishing of 


but 
the overcoating fabrics 
they require to be sul 
tenacious for good 
that the material 
matted or made boardy by 


a chinchilla fabric, this opinion is 


not appli able to 


In question, as 
stantial and 
It is right, 


should not he 


weal 
however, 


fulling, and as the fabrics are com- 
paratively loosely woven they can usu- 
allv be fulled to the calculated extent 


without developing these objections \ 
eood fulling that can he washed 
cut without difficulty should be used in 
the interest of an appropriate handle 
and appearance to the finished goods 


soap 


Napping and Shearing 

Napping follows after washing and 
extracting, and this is probably the most 
important all, for if the 
or the nap raised, is faultv the 


ope ration of 


napping, 


lefect will be reflected in the chinchilla 

tur suhsequently developed \ 
straight standing up nap of sufficient 
leneth is essential, and the nap must he 


insistent in everv respect through each 


pit in with all pieces of 


the 


particular, 


same stvle matching each other 


as 
celv as pe scihle 
through the ma- 
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pieces are run 
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Hamilton, Canada 
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: Proof of Quality : 
S If you were to make a trip through all the — son for such universal preference. The E 
= mills in your section and notice the kind and _—‘T¢aSon is the Grinder itself. If you haven’t = 
2 ce aktitle Roy Grind a Roy Machine send us your name at once E 
: number of mills that use Roy Grinders, you for you are losing money every day you D 
E would realize that there must be a good rea- _ delay installing one. = 
: B. S. ROY & SON CO., Worcester, Mass. _ 
2 ESTABLISHED 1868 = 
E ; aicitiaainill . ‘i Canadian R tati z 
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Garnett Machine for Felt and Batt Manufacturers 16’ Metallic Breast 


We also manufacture Cone Willows, Fearnaught Pickers, Carpet Shredders, Rag Breakers, 
Waste Pullers, Garnett Shredders and Garnett Machines for opening hard Worsted Threads 







We reclothe Metallic Tooth Cylinders and Rolls of any make machine. 


lhe quality of our material and workmanship is always higher than the price. 


CLEARFIELD TEXTILE.MACHINE CO., Inc. 


1826-36 EAST CLEARFIELD STREET PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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ine and the tace of the fabric napped 

1 equal number of times from reverse 

ids until the desired length of nap has 

en raised. Then they are removed 
and run through a shearing machine, 
nerely to straighten the nap. Better to 
raise the fibres the raising brush is made 

wire and no laying brush is used. 
Shears for the purpose of shearing chin- 
chillas are not equipped with a brush 
cn the main shaft of the machine. The 
shear should be kept in efficient condi- 
tion so that the nap can be made pre- 
cisely level in a single run of the cloth 
through the machine. 

With the nap set in proper position 
the goods are dryed and care must be 
taken not to have them mussed up by 
the cloth coming in contact with parts 

' the drying machine or by careless 
handling on the part of attendants. 

\fter the pieces are dryed they are again 
sent to the shear and in this shearing 
the size of the chinchilla nub or tuft is 
taken into account and the cloth sheared 
accordingly. For instance, if the nubs 
are required to be large, the nap must 
be left long accordingly; or if nubs are 
wanted a small size a shorter nap is 
necessary. Even shearing is again 
essential, because an uneven nap will 
produce unevenly sized nubs. After the 
nap has been sheared to an even and 
equal length, the pieces of cloth are 
ready for the chinchilla machine. 

The frame of a common type of chin- 
chilla machine has what is termed the 
bed plate about three feet from the floor 
and firmly fastened to the frame. This 
bed plate has a covering of fine carpet, 


Wool Technical Section—Continued 


which is firmly attached to the plate. 
On the sides of the bed there are rolls 
covered with what resembles card cloth- 
ing, and by these delivery and take-up 
rolls the cloth is carried over the bed 
plate. On top of this bed is another 
plate of the same shape and dimensions, 
but made of iron. The upper surface, 
named the follower, has a solid rubber 
plate fastened by cement on the under- 
side. The machine is made to be used 
for several distinct motions, each of 
which produces a distinct size and shape 
of nub. 


It is essential that the follower should 
receive proper care at all times and be 
kept free from grease and dirt. If the 
machine is run steadily, the follower 
should be taken down about once a 
week, and the rubber plate well rubbed 
with a cloth saturated with an effective 
cleaner. “Oakite” is especially good 
for the purpose. The revolutions of the 
main shaft should be about 150 per 
minute, which will give nearly 560 mo- 
tions per minute. 

When the cloth has been placed in 
proper position and the machine started, 
the nubs begin to form and the piece 
is run through to the end. A second 
run through the machine is usually 
given, but in some cases a third run is 
necessary to fully develop the nubs. 
After the operation is completed, the 
back of the piece is brushed clear of 
waste material. Then the cloth is ready 
to be inspected. The fabric receives no 
pressing, but is rolled up and measured 
in the usual manner. 


American vs. English Cotton Mills 





Difference in Methods of Two Countries—From Address at 


Symposium on Textile Manufacture and Economics 
By Sidney B. Paine. 


| England, the larger part of the 
textile industry is concentrated 
within a small area. Within 30 miles 
of Manchester there are more spindles 
than are found in the entire United 
States. Within the city limits of Old- 
ham there are half as many spindles 
in operation as found in America. It 
is not difficult, therefore, for operatives 
co from one center to another. 

The ownership of the English mills 
is closely held. Some of the English 
properties have been handed down from 
generation to generation, and are still 
owned and controlled, and sometimes 
operated by descendants of the original 
owners. For instance, one mill, which 
I visited several years ago, was owned 
by three brothers, each of whom acted 
as overseer in one of the various de- 
partments. 

To a large extent it is also true of 
the English operatives that the trade 
descends in families and it is not in- 
frequent that we find a weaver or 
spinner whose ancestors for generations 
back followed the same occupation. Al- 
most all of the operatives in the mills 
are of English birth. 

in America, it is the exception rather 
than the rule that the son follows in 
his father’s footsteps. In our mills there 
are many foreigners who come to this 
country without training or skill. Many 
annot even speak English and have to 
be instructed through interpreters, who 
possibly know but little more than these 
operatives about the textile art. 

Specialization in England 

n America there is a scarcity of 
Operatives, while in England there is 





an abundance. We, therefore, endeavor 
to increase the output of the operatives, 
whereas the chief object in England is 
to increase the output of the machines. 

Specialization is carried on to a greater 
extent in England than with us. The 
spinning and preparatory processes are 
seldom handled by the same corpora- 
tion that weaves the cloth. The spin- 
ning mills specialize on a very narrow 
range of numbers. Thus, in Oldham, 
where more than 30% of England’s 
spindles are located, the range runs from 
20s to 40s, while in some mills the total 
range of size was limited to 28s to 
32s. 

This extreme specialization may be ad- 
visable in England on account of the 
concentration of the industry. Prac- 
tically all of the spinners and weavers 
can meet on the Exchange in Man- 
chester twice a week. The weaver 
knows which of the spinners specialize 
on the size and type of yarn he re- 
quires, and he can select his yarn to 
much better advantage than if he were 
limited to the yarn which he made in 
his own spinning room. 

This freedom of choice is of great 
advantage in a country depending largely 
as does England upon her export trade. 
This plan, desirable though it might be, 
is impracticable in America, except pos- 
sibly in a few trade centers, as her 
textile industry is so widely distributed. 

Number of Machines Tended 

A comparison of the English prac- 
tice, in regard to the number of ma- 
chines cared for by an operative, with 
that found in America may be inter- 
esting and instructive. It appears that 


in England one weaver is not allowed to 
tend, without a helper, over four to six 
36-inch to 64-inch looms, while on 
seventy-two-inch to one hundred and 
forty-inch sheeting looms only’ two 
looms are allowed per operative. It 
may be interesting to note also that in 
Holland learners are not allowed to 
operate more than two medium width 
looms; skilled women are allowed to 
tend not more than three such looms, 
while the most skilled men weavers may 
care for four looms without a helper. 

In England 80% of the spindles are 
found on mules and 20% on ring frames, 
while in America 90% are ring and 
only 10% mules. 

Atmospheric Conditions 

I need not call your attention to the 
advantages England is supposed to have, 
by reason of the unusual natural hu- 
midity which she enjoys. For this rea- 
son means for artificial humidification 
are not supplied to the same extent as 
is necessary in America. During last 
summer a protracted drought prevailed 
for many weeks and, if the mills had 
been in operation, many of them would 
have experienced great difficulty, as 
they would have been unable to sup- 
plement sufficiently the natural humidi- 
fication, upon which they depend to a 
large extent. 

In these conditions we find the ex- 
planation for much of the difference 
existing in the manufacturing practices 
and machinery in the two countries. 

Picker Room 

It would seem to be the common 
practice in England to depend more 
upon the use of air to clean the cot- 
ton than upon mechanical means. It 
is claimed that the beater breaks up the 
leaf into small particles which it is 
almost impossible to remove in the 
card, and that this results in “specky” 
roving and yarn. On this account, what 
we call the “picker room” is generally 
known as the “blowing room.” 

In America, as a rule, we use the 
same pickers on all grades of cotton, 
with the possible exception of the long- 
est staple. In England the type of ma- 
chinery which is to be used in the picker 
room is determined largely by the char- 
acter of the cotton to be used, and the 
“blade” beater is used much less gen- 
erally there than in America. “Mix- 
ing” starts at the bale-breaker, and the 
intermediate picker is frequently omit- 
ted, while the principal function of the 
finisher picker seems to be to perfect the 
mixing. 

It would appear that the Englishmen 
pay more attention to the air condition- 
ing of the cotton before it goes into 
the pickers. Oftentimes the cotton is 
left in the air conditioning room three 
to four days, and in some cases a week 
It is claimed that the air conditioning 
is very important as it affords an op- 
portunity for the fibres (which have 
suffered from the severe compression 
in the bale) to straighten, thus reduc- 
ing the work of the card and strength- 
ening the roving and yarn. 

Card Room 

It is the English practice to use three 
processes of drawing—sometimes four 
—while in America the usual rule is 
to use two, and sometimes three proces- 
ses. In the place of one long back roll 
on the drawing frame (as used in 
America) under which six slivers pass, 
in some cases two short rolls are used, 
beneath which three slivers pass. In- 
asmuch as the Bodden flyer has been 
supposed to have been universally used 


in England, we were much surprised 
to find in one mill some Dunn flyers on 
roving machines. 

Ring Spinning Room 

Tapes are used much less than bands 
for driving frames. Double cylinder 
frames are more frequently found than 
in America. 

In quite a number of cases in Eng- 
land, and on the Continent, the spare 
bands are stored in the spinning room 
rather than in the store room. This 
would appear to avoid the tightening 
of the bands as soon as they are ap- 
plied, due to absorption of moisture. 

As a rule their spinning frames are 
much longer than those found in our 
American mills. It is not uncommon to 
find frames are 550 spindles. This is 
true also on the Continent. Twelve 
years ago I found this practice carried 
to the extreme in one mill, where one 
frame, apparently having over 800 
spindles and driven from each end, oc- 
cupied the entire space across the mill 
except an alley along each wall. Ex- 
amination showed that two frames had 
been joined together, the cylinders, how- 
ever, being separated by a small space. 
The object was to utilize the center 
alley. 

It might be inadvisable to use these 
long frames in our older type mills, as, 
due to the settling of the floors and 
shrinking of the timbers, it might be 
difficult to keep the frames in align- 
ment. Our modern concrete mills, how- 
ever, are as solid and rigid as the Eng- 
lish mills and there would be no more 
difficulty in such mills than is found in 
the English mills, where the practice 
seems to be increasing. 

Some American manufacturers have 
not adopted the longer frames, as they 
claim that by that method too many 
spindles are stopped at each doff. In- 
asmuch as in all large spinning rooms 
there are at least two doffing gangs, 
it would seem feasible to combine the 
gangs and not stop any more spindles 
than if the two gangs were working 
separately. I was informed that double 
roving 1s used to a larger extent, even 
on medium numbers, in England than 
in America, but I was unable to 
this statement. 

Filling Wind Generally Used 

The short traverse and filling wind 
is used almost universally in English 
mills. This has led to modifications in 
the spooling and winding but limited 
time did not permit sufficient study to 
enable me to make any comparison be- 
tween English and American practices. 
I was informed, however, that the use 
of cone and ball winding machines is 
developing faster in England than in 
this country. 

Slasher Room 

In one mill which we visited, where 
white and colored warp was being used, 
we found two sow boxes on each slasher 

one for the white yarn and the other 
for colored yarn. It was claimed that 
the white and colored yarns may require 
different sizing mixtures. Furthermore, 
if perchance the dye is not absolutely 
fast on the colored yarn, the starch 
in the sow box for the white yarn may 
be discolored. 

Yarn Heated Before Sizing 

Referring incidentally again to the 
practice in Holland, we were shown 
the prints of a slasher, although we did 
not have the opportunity of seeing it 
in operation in a mill, which differed 
quite materially from the type com- 
monly found in America, in that the 
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yarn from the section beam passed 
around a steam heated drum before 
going to the starch box. It then passed 
through what appeared to be a hot air 
dresser before being wound on the center 
beam. 

It was claimed that especially on dyed 
yarns the abnormal humidity to which 
the yarn had been necessarily subjected, 
in passing through the preparatory proc- 
esses, is not required nor is it de- 
sirable when the yarn reaches the 
slasher, and should be removed before 
the yarn is starched, or filled, in order 
that the entire capillary power of the 
yarn may be free to absorb the starch 
or filling, which otherwise would not 
penetrate the yarn but merely coat it 
superficially. 

Photographs of the cross section of 
the yarn treated by the Dutch and 
American practices seem to confirm this 
conclusion. It is claimed by the advo- 
cates of this system: 

1. That the production on this type 
of sizing machine is higher than that 
which can be obtained on the best cool 
air slasher. 

2. That there is no sticking of the 
yarn to the guide rolls. 

3. That the tension on the yarn on the 
guide roll is reduced to the minimum. 

4. That the thread remains rounder 
and fuller. 

5. Less driving power is required. 

6. Full boiler pressure can be used 
up to twelve atmospheres. 

Weave Shop 

It is in the weaving department that 

we find the greatest difference between 
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English and American machinery. While 
there are some underpick looms in use 
in England, the standard loom is of 
the overpick type. 


By reason of its construction, the 
picker stick on the overpick loom is 
under full speed when it starts the 
shuttle. Consequently the speed of the 
shuttle as it passes through the shed 
is more uniform and also slower than 
on the underpick loom, on which the 
picker stick and shuttle start at the same 
time. There is comparatively little re- 
bound to the shuttle in the box as the 
friction of the picker along the rod 
tends to check the speed as the shuttle 
enters the box, and the binders are not 
set so tight as in the underpick loom; 
consequently less power is required to 
drive the shuttle. 


Because of the lower maximum shut- 
tle speed, and the reduction in the binder 
pressure, it is claimed by the advocates 
of this type (the claim is admitted by 
some American loom manufacturers) 
that the shuttle action is “easier” or 
“sweeter” on the warp. 


Most of the looms of this type are 
equipped with a loose or swinging reed, 
which is locked automatically just be- 
fore it meets the fell of the cloth or 
last pick. It is claimed that this con- 
struction prevents almost entirely the 
“smashes” which are experienced with 
the tight or rigid reed. 

The Englishman seems to pay more 
attention to “cover” on his cloth than 
we do, although I have seen some beau- 

(Continued on page 129) 


Worsted Manufacturing Practice 





American and British Methods Discussed—From Address at 
Symposium on Textile Manufacture and Economics 
By William D. Hartshorne. 


ITHOUT a well spun thread, a 
well made _ fabric, whether 

woven or knitted, is not to be expected. 
The well spun thread depends upon 
ach preceding step in its manufacture. 
In this respect, my visit to England in 
1913 brought out prominently the 
greater attention paid to the grading 
and sorting of the wool, both as to 
length and fineness of staple, than was 
isually practiced in this country. 

There has perhaps been no greater 
ffort made in any branch of the 
worsted industry than in that of pro- 
lucing the largest amount of top with 
the least amount of noil from a given 
9t of wool. Moreover, in this country, 
when a weaver sorted and combed his 
wn wool, it was then (and with some 
irms it still remains) the practice to 
ontinue, as closely as possible, a given 
lend indefinitely or at least from sea- 
son to season. 

In so doing, it seemed to be the un- 
voidable fact that the precise cost of 

lot of top and the resultant fabric 
as not accurately known, that is to 
iy, when the blending of the wools for 
given grade was made wholly in the 
vool shop (which is still considered 
he best practice by many), the varia- 
on in cost, due to variation in yield 
f different purchases was largely a 
latter of estimate by averaging the 
sses and gains during the period. 
When, however, a given purchase of 
vool was carefully sorted to grades as 
ear the standard as possible and then 
n reasonably large individual batches 
scoured and combed, the blending at 


the gill boxes before or in the drawing, 
to complete a match to grade required 
in the yarn, could be made with close 
accuracy both as to quality and cost of 
result at that time. For the manufac- 
turer who was doing this on a large 
scale both for himself and for the sale 
of tops, it seemed an absolute necessity 
to do so by this method of blending 
and to keep close daily records depend- 
ing less upon the judgment of the wool 
shop and more upon that of the wool 
buyer, admitting of purchases in all 
parts of the world to make up a given 
range of qualities. 

It should not be lost sight of, how- 
ever, that even with a limited lot of 
wool the variation from one fleece to 
another, even in the best graded lots, 
will not admit of neglect of the flat 
piling principle in preparing an accurate 
blend even when it is known that the 
deficiency of the particular lot of wool 
can be made up from other lines after 
it has been put into top. 

Importance Attached to Staple Regularity 

In connection with this statement, it 
may be added that the regularity of 
the staple, both as to length and qual- 
ity, is considered so highly important 
abroad, that in some localities a chart 
showing in percentages the lengths of 
fibres in a sliver of top is carefully re- 
corded and even photographed for fu- 
ture reference. 

Advantages of Solvent Process 

From my own experience there can 
be no doubt that good wool scouring 
can be done with good soap and good 
scuring machines, but if I had to go 


over the ground again in putting up a 
plant for the very best commercial uses, 
I would not hesitate to adopt some form 
of a solvent process, so called. Very 
careful and rigid comparisons, ranging 
over a large variety of wools, both 
washed and unwashed fleece wools, 
coarse and fine grade, and all kinds of 
pulled wools, leave the result as a 
profitable proposition without any doubt 
when there is a sufficient variety of 
wools to call upon. 

The advantages 
process, especially when followed by 
the Maertens or Belgian system of 
washing for the shorter classes and 
more felty varieties of wool, has been 
found so very important in the matter 
of yield of top that I think I betray no 
confidence in stating that Government- 
owned wools of this class were required 
during the war, as far as possible, to 
be sent to the Arlington Mills to be 
combed, no matter where they were to 
be spun. I have some doubt as to 
whether the authorities who gave this 
order appreciated why the excellent re- 
sults obtained could not be had else- 
where. 

I am aware that some of the best 
makers of tops, especially on fine wools, 
still consider two combings advantage- 
ous and even economical, but in my ex- 
perience, a well carded top from a low 
quarter to an 80s grade, when properly 
degreased by the solvent process and 
properly washed and dried at low tem- 
perature, can be carded and combed 
with once carding and once combing 
and, where needed at all, once back- 
washing, with a minimum amount of 
noil and a maximum amount of top. 


of the solvent 


Combs for Different Wools 


The characteristics of the comb re- 
quired for the different classes of wool 
referred to is, of course, of the high- 
est importance and we have had much 
to learn from European customs in this 
respect. The old fashioned nip or Lis- 
ter comb, as we call it in this country, 
is, I believe, still used abroad where 
the best results on luster wools, mo- 
hairs, and alpacas are required. In this 
comb, as all manufacturers of course 
know, the heat applied to the comb is 
the ordinary gas flame, while on the 
Noble comb the usual method of ap- 
plying heat to the circles is through 
steam chambers. 

The Lister method of combing admits 
of some quite refined results when deal- 
ing with lustre wools of considerable 
length, but is usually considered in this 
country uneconomical as compared with 
the Noble comb and not sufficiently 
more advantageous to continue its use 
where the modern long staple worsted 
card is available. 

Many improvements on the original 
Noble comb have been developed in 
this country making it (except for the 
short fibre wools used chiefly in the 
French system of spinning) the ideal 
method of worsted combing, especially 
advantageous for wools combed with 
oil for the so-called Bradford method 
of spinning. It is not generally known, 
perhaps, that the vertical circular type 
of comb, well known in its various 
modifications in the cotton trade as 
belonging to the Heilmann class, was 
really first used in England on worsted, 
and dates from the time of Cartwright. 

The horizontal circular type was, 
howver, rightly recognized as particu- 
larly suitable for the longer stapled 
English and Colonial wools, and it was 





left to the Frenchman and the German 
to develop the former on short-stapled 
wools and thus materially extend the 
worsted industry. 

In 1913, I found in some combing 
mills on the Continent that this type 
of comb was being developed for use 
on longer and longer staple wools in 
order to carry the lower grades into the 
French system of spinning. 

On the other hand, on my return to 
England, I found the Englishman was 
waking up to the necessity of meeting 
French and German competition on 
fabrics made from the shortest combing 
grades and he was endeavoring to do 
this by aid of the Heilmann or, as 
called in England, the Continental or 
rectilinear system of combing, and 
then spinning the material on the regu- 
lar Bradford system of cap spinning, 
only using larger barreled short bob- 
bins on a wider pitch frame. This 
method of combing gave him the ad- 
vantage of producing a top of maxi- 
mum clearness with minimum noiling 
loss of the shorter fine fibres, especially 
needed for full feeling effects. 


English Object to Long Bobbins 

You will note the statement about 
larger barreled bobbins. The tendency 
in this country to use long spinning 
bobbins for cap spun worsted is dis- 
tinctly objected to over there for ob- 
vious reasons. Whether the increased 
labor cost of spinning since the war has 
tended to give them the American urge 
for large quantity on the bobbin may 
even yet be doubtful. I am inclined 
to think that their disposition to use a 
quilling process for the spun thread, 
now growing more and more common 
in this country, has not allowed them 
to lose sight of the smoothness obtain- 
able at higher speeds when using a bob- 
bin of less length. 

Automatic Doffers 

The automatic doffer of the Clough 
type has been long used in England, but 
there were at least two other types of 
flyer doffers coming into use at that 
time, permitting a materially increased 
speed of the flyer where the stock would 
admit of it. One of these was at that 
time being extensively exported into 
Germany. The cap doffer was then the 
latest competitor in this line of effort 
for diminishing labor cost. 

There is another phase of the neces- 
sity of diminished cost of flyer spun 
yarn involved in the relatively slow 
speed at which even the fastest flyer 
frames can be run. Curiously, while 
inspecting a new development in the art 
of spinning fine cotton yarns while in 
Machester in 1913, the principles in- 
volved led me to ask the inventor if he 
had ever brought it to the attention of 
the makers of flyer spinning worsted 
frames. His reply was “yes,” but not 
being a worsted spinner himself he had 
not been able to interest such makers 
in the possibilities which we agreed 
seemed involved. 

The cotton yarn he had spun on his 
sample machine ranged in counts from 
10s to 400s and in both very soft and 
very hard twist, exceedingly smooth and 
even as required in the Nottingham lace 
trade. 

Development of “Texet” Process 

Eventually this conversation resulted 
in the importation of a full-sized cot- 
ton spinning frame of this type, as al- 
ready designed, and a small worsted 
frame, of the Bradford class in all re- 
spects, except in the style of the spindle 
and the so-called fly-ring method of 
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ontrolled tension with ball-bearing sup- 
orts for the revolving ring. 

On this sample worsted frame, it was 
found possible to spin, for example, 
1-18s crossbred wool of luster charac- 
er, with six turns of twist only, at a 
peed of 7,000 r.p.m. producing as 
mooth or smoother yarn than the same 
vings gave on the regular flyer type 
f spinning frame. Moreover, the con- 
rolled tension arrangement enabled the 

y»bbin to be filled solidly full and to 

tain about 50 per cent more yarn 
han could be put upon the same bob- 

n on a cap frame running at a max- 
mum speed for such soft twist of 

out 4,800 r.p.m. 

War conditions, however, put a stop 

obtaining the necessary ball bear- 
ngs, either by importation or manufac- 
ire here, and the frame was finally re- 
irned to England. While here, how- 
ever, it gave the opportunity of exper- 
menting in various directions, among 
them the production of a worsted and 
otton and other fibre combinations 
ipon an entirely novel method. This 
method was afterwards proved to be 
equally applicable on the ordinary cap 
spinning frame and could be applied to 
any: two or more kinds of fibres spun 
together directly from independent rov- 
ings. 

This method has become known in 
the trade as the “Texet” process. It 
brings out the new principle that the 
uniform length of staple, as such, on 
both worsted and cotton is not so im- 
ortant as it had been considered. In 
fact, a superior yarn could be spun 
from two rovings of long luster wool 
with suitable twist in them, that is, 
more than ordinarily required, using an 
8 to 10 inch ratch space without inter- 
mediate carriers. This can be done with 
rovings of long staple with different 
kinds of shorter stapled wools. 

[he method has been applied with 

ry satisfactory results on a limited 
inge of counts in making combinations 

medium to fine grades of wool with 
tton or with silk, and of silk with 
tton. 

Heat and Moisture Conditions 
\ttention should be given to the im- 
rtance of both heat and moisture 
nditions all the way through the 
nufacturing processes from the fleece 
the finished fabric. In all the major 
cesses connected with worsted and 
tton manufacture, the element of 
perature as well as quantity of mois- 
re content, upon which both the 
ength and elasticity of the thread or 
ric depend, is of the highest im- 
rtance. 

Moreover, the relationship of both 

elements in and to the immediately 
rounding atmosphere, when smooth- 
s and evenness of product is desired, 
uld be such that the fiber will always 

osing or at least tending to lose 
sture while undergoing draft, re- 
ng twist, or being stretched. 

pplying this principle, while wools 
being dried after washing, if they 

sufficiently opened up and loose, a 

tively high temperature at the start 

» dryer is of little consequence, but, 

ssible, all grades should come out 

the dryer in a practically cold state 
with 20 to 30 per cent of moisture 
in. In some instances abroad, where 
air system of conveying the wool 

n the washer to the card room is 

zed, the heating up of this air is 
sc netimes considered a sufficient dry- 
in’ process. 

ly own experience with air pipe con- 
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veyors leads me to consider them very | 
objectionable. If the wash house and | 
card room can be readily connected by | 
some other form of conveyor, and if | 
the material has to stand for some 
time before going into the card feeder, 
the trucks or bins containing it should 
be well covered to prevent any undue 
evaporation of moisture. 

It is important, however, not to have 
the amount of moisture too excessive | 
when being handled by automatic feed- 
ers or there will be unnecessary break- | 
age of staple, a caution of less im- 
portance when using a hand feed apron, 
leading to the lickerins. These lickerin 
cylinders were at one time, in this 
country and abroad, heated up by steam 
piped into them. This appears to be a| 
custom largely dropped both in this 
country and abroad as being too dif 
ficult to use and avoid damage and ex- 
pensive upkeep, though theoretically 
correct in principle. 


temperature 
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Three distinct types—Indicating, 
Recording, Controlling. In them 
is the direct solution of your 
temperature problems. 


Our catalogues should be in 


> your files for instant reference. 
Condition of Yarn 


Experience has certainly shown that | 
on the Bradford system of spinning 
at least, too much relative humidity in 
the air is a serious detriment, not only 
as a basis of comfort for the operative, 
but to the smoothness of the thread, 
and an ability to spin with a minimum 
amount of twist in the yarn. Unques- 
tionably, however, the setting of this 
little twist, be it more or less, is essen- 
tial to a good weaving proposition, and 
some form of aging or steaming 1s 
at least economical if not absolutely | 
necessary. The thread will come from | 
the shuttle without kinking or looping 
and stand the strain of the throw of the 
shuttle much better when this condition 
has been properly taken care of. 

When it comes to a question of 
worsted warps, whether single or two 
ply, hard twisted or not, the moisture 
condition is again of great importance | 
and if the slashing, when it is required, 
has been done with judgment and care 
in this respect, too great a humidity in 
the weave room for the comfort of the 
operative will certainly not be required. 

The proper and best means of pro- 
ducing this moisture content both in 
the filling and also in the warp is now | 
receiving very close attention both in 
this country and abroad. The tremen- 
dous cost of the wooden bobbin, when 
measured by the destructive effect of 
heat and moisture upon such bobbins, 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 








l'roduction and Waste in Worsted 
~pinning 
Technical Editor: 

What per cent. production on an average 
can be expected from a worsted cap spinning 
frame of 200 spindles, running at 6,600 r.p.m., 
on 86s yarn from three-eighths blood stock, 
operating 48 hours a week? Is it possible 
to get 88 per cent. production? What per 
cent. of lap waste would be expected on the 
average; also what per cent. of hard ends 
would be produced on the average if the 
yarns were twisted from spinning bobbins? 
What per cent. of waste would be produced 
if these operations make a 40s yarn out of 
68s top? In a year’s production of 34% 
count average, I produced 87 per cent. pro- 
duction. The waste from the drawing lap 
and spinning lap was 5 per cent., and the 
hard end waste was 1 1/10 per cent. Am I 
making too much waste? (4417) 

A worsted yarn manufacturer replies 
to this question as follows: Three- 
eighths stock spun to 2/36s should be a 
good spin. We figure about 7 per cent 
for slippage. Sometimes it will be 
more. It depends a lot on the drive, 
size of driving pulleys and condition of 
belt; also whether frames are level and 
kept well oiled, top boards and spindles 
in line, etc. These things all enter into 
production. So does the amount of 
waste made. You must have a good set 
of doffers so that your frames are doffed 
quickly. The doffers must get their 
ends up quickly and see that they don’t 
break ends down when doffing. 

Lap waste from drawing by running 
up your long ends again in gill box can 
be kept down to 2 per cent. Spinning 
laps can be kept down to 1% per cent, 
hard ends 1 per cent, and sweepings % 
per cent. It is possible to get a yield of 
yarn from 94 to 96 per cent. Of course 
there is an invisible shrinkage some- 
times, which you can’t find because the 
stock has dried out. This will change 
the percentages. Your production is 
excellent, but by looking after the little 
things mentioned above you might im- 
prove it. The rule of seven per cent 
slippage and one per cent invisible waste 
r shrinkage does not vary much. 


Difference of Shade on Face and 
Back of Cloth 
Technical Editor: 

IT enclose herewith three swatches of cloth 
in each of which there is a difference of 
shade on the back and face. We have had 
some trouble with this and would like to 
know what causes It. 

The goods are dyed on the pad and are 
run into the dye liquor (not into nip only). 
Nos. 1 and 2 are can dried, starched and 
wet tentered. No. 3 is can dried, starched, 

an dried and dry tentered. The difference 

. shade is not found until the goods are 

the finishing room. Sometimes there will 
Se only one piece in a lot and sometimes 
elght or ten. When there is more than one 
the bad pleces do not all come together; 
sometimes there will be a piece on the end 

f a roll and sometimes one in the middle. 

ne end of a piece is always worse than 
he other. In the case of a long piece of 

00 or 120 yards, one end will be as the 
amples sent you, and the other end will be 
all right. (4415) 

It is difficult to define the trouble and 

ay what is the cause of it from the 
nformation given. It would appear 
hat it is not in the dyeing or the pad- 
ling, unless it is caused by having to 
stop the machine. This could be de- 
termined if the inquirer would put some 
mark on the goods. 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, 


questions pertaining to textile matters received trom 
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any regular subscriber to the 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. In 
the case of damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


In this way answers can be 


given which will be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in 


the same line. Inquiries pertaining 


to textile processes, 


machinery improvements, 


methods of management, the markets, etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate 
discussion on the views expressed. All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of 
the person inquiring, not for publication, but as an evidence of good faith. 

If the question is not of generai interest to textile readers and involves expensive 
investigation, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be 
advised before any expense is incurred.—EDITOR. 





It is possible that the difference may 
be caused by the goods striking the hot 
cans when in the wet state. The most 
probable cause however, is in the bleach- 
ing of the goods. At the ends of the 
kiers, or at the ends of a run, there 
may be traces of chemicals left in the 
cloth that are affected when the cloth 
is dyed, thus showing a darker shade 
cn one side of the cloth than the other. 
The writer has had trouble with varia- 
tion in shade from one end of a piece 
to the other and has traced it to the 
bleach house. It was never noticed, 
however, whether one side of the piece 
was darker than the other. 

The inquirer should also keep a good 
watch on the replenishing of the dye 
bath. It may be possible that the 
trouble comes from the effects of liquor 
being added to the dye bath, but the 
writer hardly thinks this would produce 
the trouble. 

A chemist replies to this question as 
follows: The statement that sometimes 
one piece in a lot and at other times 
eight or ten pieces are defective, leads 
to the belief that the boiling-out of the 
pieces is not completely done. It stands 
to reason that if all the pieces are ex- 
actly right so far as this preliminary 
treatment is concerned, they will all be 
identical after being padded and fin- 
ished. On the other hand, it might be 
possible that there is something in the 
dressing of the warps that reacts with 
the color, and which is made visible by 
contact with the metallic surface of the 
dry cans, or possibly with one of the 
padding rollers. Does brass or copper 
come in contact with the dyed goods? 
There are some dyes that react with 
copper, causing a slight modification in 
shade. 


Fastening Cloth to Iron 
Technical Editor: 

Please inform me what kind of paste or 
gum is best to fasten cloth on iron? (4410) 

One of the best adhesives for this 
purpose is to make a paste with ordinary 
flour and water, by mixing flour in the 
water and boiling. This paste should 
be of such a consistency that it will 
work easily from a brush, but without 
being so fluid as to “run.” After the 
paste is made, stir in carefully a small 
amount of soda ash, a quantity sufficient 
to cause the paste to assume a slightly 
yellowish tint. In applying it see that it 
is still hot. First clean the iron surface, 
and then coat it with the paste; in the 
meantime apply the paste to the cloth, 
taking care that the surface is thorough- 
ly covered and rubbed in. In putting 
the cloth on the iron, it must be 
smoothed out so that there are no folds 
or wrinkles. 

Another paste that is equally useful 
for both leather and cotton cloth is to 
make a thin hot solution of good glue. 
Soak the leather or cotton cloth in a 
sclution of tannic acid. Apply the glue 


solution to the iron, and then apply the 
leather or cloth under pressure. If the 
job has been carefully done, it will be 
almost impossible to separate from the 
metal without tearing. 

For covering pulleys with paper the 
use of the flour paste and soda ash com- 
bination above described is without an 
equal. The writer has seen pulleys the 
paper on which had to be removed with 
the aid of chisels. 


Carding Wool and Cotton Mixture 


Technical Editor: 

Can you give me any information on the 
following: I am enclosing sample of stock 
which is 80 per cent. wool and 20 per cent. 
cotton. The cotton gets pilly in carding. 
I am making batts for quilts, 2 and 3 pounds, 
72x90 inch. Cylinder runs about 80 revolu- 
tions per minute. Cards are set with 33 
gauge. (4383) 

The oil or emulsion should not come 
in direct contact with the cotton in oil- 
ing the stock, as it will cause the cot- 
ton to pill up in carding. This seems 
to be the fault with the sample of stock 
submitted, as the wool appears to be 
carded thoroughly, while the cotton is 
pilly. 

If the stock is heavily oiled the cot- 
ton will also absorb moisture enough 
to cause it to pill up under extremely 
close setting with 33 gauge. It seems 
advisable not to set closer than 28 or 
30 gauge on this class of work. Se« 
that the fancy is clearing the cylinder 
properly; also see that the leader is 
sharp and delivering properly. 


Rust Stains 


Technical Editor: 

Can you either tell us from your 
knowledge or refer us to an authority, as 
to the best way to remove rust stains from 
cotton yarn and cotton hose? These rust 
stains appear of course after bleaching, and 
we have not found a satisfactory 
removing them. 


own 


way of 
(4409) 
Rust stains on cotton yarn or piec« 
goods are always considered an unfor- 
tunate circumstance because of the fact 
that the chemical treatment necessary t 
remove them is hazardous. There are 
really only two remedies which 


art 


properly effective. The safest one is th 
treatment of each individual rust spot 
with a concentrated solution of what 


is known in the trade as muriatic acid 
The removing of the spots is done by: 
dropping the acid on the spot or dipping 
the spots in acid and immediately wash- 
ing. This remedy is not so hazardous 
if the stains after being treated with 
acid are immediately dropped in water 
and well washed afterwards, befor¢ 
drying. With this practice there is little 
chance of tendering. 

Another remedy sometimes used is th: 
complete immersion of all affected or 
stained goods in warm oxalic acid solu- 
tion. The strength of this acid would 
vary, of course, in regard to the weight 
of the stain or the amount of deposited 


should not be 
contact with stronger than 10 
per cent solution of oxalic acid. On ac- 
count of the expense of this treatment, 
it is policy to immerse one or two pieces 
in operation, leaving them in the liquor 
until the stain disappears, provided this 
does not take more than five to eight 
minutes. The pieces should then be 
thoroughly washed, as oxalic acid has 
a tendering effect on cotton. 

We would emphasize here the im- 
portance of the absolute cleansing of 
the goods from acid before drying in 
both cases, and also the fact that it is 
policy to use oxalic acid solution at a 
temperature of 130 to 145 degrees F. 
get quick results. We also advise the 
inquirer to go lightly on this treatment 
until such time as he has had experience 
with the proper handling of the 
chemicals 


tton goods 


aU0RL, Wun CU 


place di 


Quantity of Water in Dyeing Silk 
Hosiery 
Technical Editor: 

Kindly let us know how many gallons of 
water would be best to use for dyeing 100 
pounds of ladies’ silk stockings in an open 
tub? (4412) 

The usual volume of water for each 
hundred pounds of silk stockings is 
from three hundred to three hundred 
and fifty gallons. Small volumes of 
dye liquor are likely to cause uneven 
dyeings, owing to the absence of proper 
freedom of circulation. By open tub, 
we presume that the old-fashioned rec- 
tangular dye kettle is meant, heated by 
means of a perforated steam inlet pipe, 
or else a circular tub heated in a similar 
manner. The ideal method of dyeing 
silk stockings is to make use of the 
rotary machines, in which the stockings 
motion in the dye liquor 
without wear and tear, or in one of the 
newer oval shaped tubs, in which the 
stockings are kept in motion by means 

{ revolving paddles. 


are kept 


Twist in Cord Tire Yarns 


Technical Editor: 

The twist given in the answer to ques- 
tion 4380 in the January 28 issue does not 
represent the standard followed by the 
large rubber companies to-day. The first 
twist in making 23-5-3 ply is generally 
15 to 18 turns in the same direction as 
the twist in the single yarn. In the last 
twist 7 to 8 turns are generally given in 
the reverse direction, or counter-clock- 
wise. There is very little wet twisting 
done on cord tire yarns to-day. It is 
true that numerous experiments are 
going on all the time to improve, or at 
least change, tire fabrics, and the figures 
given in your answer undoubtedly re- 


ferred to some of these. 
Knot Holes in Cloth 
Technical Editor 
Is there anything that could be done to 
overcome knot holes in cloth woven with 


2-28s worsted warp, 10.75 reed x 4 ends per 
dent, 42 picks per inch? (4407) 

It is difficult for anyone at a distance 
to suggest remedies. You might have 
a different type of knot tied in the yarn, 
or change the timing of the shed. Pos- 
sibly it might help to put a little bet- 
ter brush in the shuttle at the eye to 
give more tension on the filling. 
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Women’s Wear Business 


Shows Marked Slump 





Garment Manufacturers Covered on Im- 
mediate Needs—Tweed Cancellations 
Are Believed Exaggerated 
A very noticeable slump in demand 
for women’s wear fabrics for spring 
has taken place in the last ten days. 
There is no attempt made this week to 
lisguise this fact, which was faintly 
indicated two weeks ago by first cancel- 
itions on orders for tweeds. The situ- 
ation is somewhat spotty, inasmuch as 
there are a few houses which report 
fairly well maintained volume, but the 
majority unhesitatingly declare that 
buying on the part of the cutting trades 
has fallen off to such an extent that 
practically nothing but filling in orders 

f small size are being received. 

Retail Garment Buying Slow 

No one in the trade believed that the 
volume of business done right after the 
close of the garment strike, and con- 
tinuing for a number of weeks there- 
after, would be maintained indefinitely, 
but on the other hand, very few felt 
that there would be such complete re- 
iction as is now reported in many quar- 
ters. A lull was to have been expected 
when the manufacturing trades caught 
ip with their immediate requirements 
for sample lines and early orders, but it 
was not thought that this would be more 
than an easing off, followed by an early 
resumption of good if not hectic buying. 

There can be only one answer to the 
lecided halt in business, and that is that 
retailers as a class are not buying gar- 
ments freely; and this goes back to the 
major fundamental that restricted con- 
sumer purchasing power is undoubtedly 
forcing the retail buyer of women’s gar- 
ments to ultra-conservative purchasing 

slicies. 

Different Opinions on Future 
There are those in the trade who are 
xtremely downcast by the turn of 
vents, and it is believed in some quar- 

ters that the spring season is practi- 
ally over, so far as piece goods are 
mcerned. Those whose thoughts run 
n this direction apparently expect a 
yntinuance through March of the pres- 
nt pressure for lower prices, with buy- 
ng limited to orders for small-piece 
ts for immediate delivery from stock. 
Chis kind of business is very acceptable 
to the jobber, but it is not desirable 
rom the mill’s standpoint. 
On the other hand, it does not re- 
uire any supernatural powers of 
rophecy to see that this is an extreme 
iew. A conservative middle course is 
he policy which should be followed by 
selling agents, in the opinion of close 
tudents of the market. Piece goods 
uying is not over by any means, opti- 
nists feel. Retail buying of goods for 
sale over the counter is likely to hold 
trong, particularly on the sports fabrics 
which have definitely established a 
ogue now spreading over the whole 
ountry. Garment manufacturers will 
ieed more merchandise this month as 
seasonable weather helps move their 
roods and makes reordering necessary, 
ind a healthy month is not despaired of. 
Tweed Slump Exaggerated 
Interest naturally centers on the 
situation in tweeds, homespuns and 
similar fabrics which have boomed so 


heavily. There is much gloomy talk of 
the number of cancellations received on 
these goods and the efforts buyers are 
making to squirm out of their commit- 
ments. Many buyers have undoubtedly 
loaded themselves up with these goods, 
and cancellations have been received, 
particularly on goods which have been 
advanced two and three times within 
the last month. Reasonably priced 
standard lines of well-made merchan- 
dise are again becoming available for 
fairly nearby delivery, and the accept- 





by nearly all in the local market, there 
are some who are hedging on their 
statements of several weeks ago that re- 
gardless of future events, a satisfactory 
business on spring goods had been 
booked. It is now said in certain quar- 
ters that the total business received 
from the cutting trades is not as large 
as it should have been. 

Manufacturers of established lines of 
tweeds and homespuns are not de- 
pressed over the cancellations that have 
been received on certain goods of this 





The falling off in women’s wear business for spring is not taken 
as seriously by well-informed merchants as it is by many in the 


market. 


The consumer vogue for tweed effects is being under- 


estimated by the particularly disconsolate. 

That woolen goods lines for men’s wear generally will have a 
healthy season is conceded. Opinion remains firm, however, that 
worsteds are due for a marked recovery, and prolonged withhold- 
ing from the market by the clothier can only delay the date of 


this turn. 





ance of inferior, higher priced “ emer- 
gency” goods under these circum- 
stances is too much to expect from a 
trade with the admittedly small con- 
science of the garment manufacturers. 

Prophets of gloom for tweeds, how- 
ever, are probably underestimating the 
wave of consumer acceptance of these 
goods which is spreading over the coun- 
try, and manufacturers of well estab- 
lished, good quality lines have no fear 
for their business through the summer 
and into the fall. 


Women’s Wear Trade Notes 


Announcement has been made of the 
purchase by Julius Forstmann, president 
of the Forstmann & Huffmann Co., Pas- 
saic, N. J., of a controlling interest in 
Forstmann & Huffmann A. C. in Wer- 
den an der Ruhr, Germany. The Ger- 
man mills were founded in 1803 by a 
great-grandfather of Mr. Forstmann, 
and their woolens have a reputation in 
Europe similar to that of the Forstmann 
& Huffmann Co., here. It is understood 
that the product of the German mills 
will be sold outside of the United States. 

The Roubaix Mills, Inc., opened their 
lines for fall on Tuesday, consisting of 
woolens and worsteds for dresses, suits, 
coats, etc. Some particularly attractive 
novelty effects are offered. 

Practically all classes of fabrics have 
been hit by the falling off in recent bus- 
iness. Tweeds in this respect are by no 
means in a class by themselves. 

Now that a slump is freely admitted 


character. There has been such a flood 
of hastily-made, cheap emergency goods 
on the market that a depression of suf- 
ficient proportions to relieve this situa- 
tion is not frowned upon by the regu- 
lar manufacturer of good quality mer- 
chandise. 


Fine Tops Are Now 
Cheaper at Bradford 


Inflated Values Passing Away—Business 
Quiet—Demand from U. S. Dries Up 
—Looms Still Slack 
(From our Regular Correspondent) 

BraprorD, Enc., Feb. 14—Values of 
fine tops are now definitely lower. Those 
topmakers who were resisting the easier 
tendency last week have come into line, 
and the trend is still downward. Seven- 
ties merino, which reached 58d at the 
top, are now quoted at 55d; 64s merino 
have come down from 53d to 5ld; 60s 
super from 47d to 46d; 60s ordinary 
from 45d to 44d; while fine crossbreds 
are easier to buy. The strongest end is 
at the other extreme. Coarse prepared 
crossbreds stand fairly steady, and 40s 
prepared are quoted at 12334d and could 
be bought possibly at 12%4d. The low 
sorts have not been inflated, and con- 
sequently there is no reason for de- 
flating them, because they are recognized 
as being cheap. On the other hand, 
despite the continued refusal of the 
woolcombing operatives to work over- 
time, the pressure for fine tops for im- 

(Continued on page 121) 


BRADFORD CABLE 
Bradford, Eng., March 2 (Special cable to TEXTILE WORLD). 


—Bradford market still shows easier tendency for fine wools and 


tops. 


bought in some places at less. Low prepared sorts are steadiest 
on a basis of 124d. for 40s prepared. Yarns are quiet and export 


trade is flat. 


Sixty-fours now quoted at four shillings and might be 


Mohair spinners are fairly busy. 
are holding aloof until they think the lowest point is reached. 
Tone is still very good. Offerings for next London sales—100,000 
bales of B. A. W. R. A. and 122,000 bales of privately owned 
wools. At Antwerp sales on February 23 and 24 offerings were 
practically cleared at 5 per cent. below London for Australians, 
par for greasy Capes and 5 per cent. advance for snow whites. 


Users generally 








Worsteds Little Better, 
Woolens Sell Fairly Well 


Lines of Cassimeres Sold Up and With- 
drawn in Men’s Wear Market—A 
Woolen Season Seems Certain 

Little improvement, if any, has taken 
place in worsteds in the men’s wear 
piece goods market. There are here 
and there in the market houses which 
have done a fair business— with the 
accent on the fair—but they are the 
exceptions which prove the rule. Wool- 
ens, particularly the cheapest lines, 
have done much better; lines of cassi- 
meres have been sold ahead as far as 
mills care to go, and have been with- 
drawn, and their number is_ being 
added to slowly but constantly. Over- 
coatings are selling, in quarters of the 
markets where they are still for sale, 
and an exceptionally good business has 
been done on them by nearly all sellers. 

Situation Little Changed 

In other words, there is little or no 
change in the situation as it has existed 
for the last few weeks. Despite pre- 
dictions that there would be a revival 
of interest of worsteds ere this, nothing 
of the sort has happened on a broad 
scale, and staples in particular are abso- 
lutely lifeless. Tweeds and tweed ef- 
fects continue to be bought in rather 
good volume for both overcoatings and 
suitings. It has been fairly well estab- 
lished that this will be another woolen 
season, and largely so because of price 
considerations. 

Woolens Dominate 

Complete lines of woolen goods have 
been withdrawn from sale by promi- 
nent selling agents, mills being sold 
ahead as far as they care to go on the 
present price basis, and while this suc- 
cess is not general through the market, 
the majority of woolen lines have been 
rather well taken. Those whose opinion 
is highly respected are freely predict- 
ing that almost all cassimeres, for ex- 
ample, will be sold up for fall within 
a month or two. The old market axiom 
that a woolen season is due about once 
in seven seasons seems to be in for a 
reversal. 

Worsteds a Puzzle 

Analyses of the worsted situation 
have been made in great number and 
in much detail, and the only fault that 
can be found with many of them is 
that they do not work out. The clothier, 
beset with difficulties peculiar unto him- 
self, has paid little attention to the 
prophecies of higher prices to come on 
worsted goods based on the high wool 
quotations of today. 

The wool market, while it has quieted 
down, decidedly does not show any 
sign of weakness, but this has had no 
effect on the buying of piece goods by 
the cutter up. He is not entirely en- 
grossed with the large stocks of spring 
clothes still on his hands, or the attempt- 
ed lowering of his production costs by 
a reduction in wages to take effect in 
May, but is apparently working on the 
theory that if he withholds from the 
market long enough he will be able to 
buy worsteds cheaper. 


Reductions Not to Be General 
Reductions in prices are noted in cer- 
tain sections of the market, amounting 
to as much as 12'%c a yard in instances, 
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Wool Goods Markets—Contd. 


it is understood, but it remains incon- 
trovertible that general lowering of 
prices is impossible to expect. To the 
contrary, the development of a respect- 
able amount of business is sure to be 
followed by upward revision in prices. 
There is a limited amount of goods 
available made from cheap wools. A 
few mills may be able or willing at 
this time to shade opening prices orig- 
inally named, but the majority of mills 
will certainly not run at a loss on fall 
goods. 

Well informed sentiment in the mar- 
ket holds that a great improvement in 
worsteds is inevitable, though it may 
be delayed for a month or two longer. 
The longer the delay the stronger are 
the chances that this improvement will 
approach the proportions of a boom, 
which is decidedly not to be hoped for. 










Men’s Wear Trade Notes 


Je. STEVENS & CO. J. B. Scofield has sold up and with- 


drawn his lines of overcoatings. 

Good buying and considerable interest 
in all spring fabrics offered were noted 
at the sale of 1,104 pieces of fine wor- 
steds and serges auctioned this week by 
Burling, Dole & Co. by order of the 
American Woolen Co. It is particularly 
worthy of note that fancy worsteds in 
seasonable designs were well received 
and good prices were paid for them. 

Large numbers of out-of-town buyers 
have returned to their homes, and there 
is general quiet throughout the market. 

The anomaly of a situation in which 
long wearing serges are extremely dull 
and soft, fancy woolens relatively active 
is pointed out by many. “ Hard times” 
do not seem to produce the effect logic- 
ally to be expected; the consumer is cer- 
tainly not putting his clothing money in 
the staple worsteds which would give 
him best service and be cheapest in the 
long run. 

, There are occasional rifts in the 

WwW. Stursberg, Schell @ Co. clouds. One mill which until compara- 
Commission Merchants tively recently had been operating on 

Finance Manufacturers, Selling Direct or Through Agents cotton worsteds, has concentrated for 
Everett Building, 45 East Seventeenth Street NEW YORK || ‘he last few seasons on fancy worsteds. 
It is understood from reliable informa- 
tion that this mill has received enough 
business for fall at around $2.65 a yard 
- ———— to operate fairly well, though not en- 
Twenty Years Manufacturing Cloth Boards tirely full, a creditable performance for 
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a large organization, is sufficient to keep 
the small plant busy over several 
months. 

“Through long experience,” said a 
well-known merchant this week, “ we 
have come to feel that the clothier is 
always wrong. That is, wrong on the 
fundamentals. When he comes rushing 
into the market and falling all over 
himself in his efforts to get merchan- 
dise, we begin to worry, and immedi- 
ZEEE ! ately notify our mills to move carefully 
and to be prepared to curtail at short 
notice. When he stays out of the mar- 
ket almost entirely, and talks about the 
2 end of the world, we spruce up, start 

= the mills on full time if they are not 

% THE ura REEL - om Saas iit ¥ running full, and try to pile up as much 

A SAVES TIME AND MONEY Wey par as possible for the demand we 
Y sty eel sure is coming. 

LIGHT AND STRONG a “ After the Armistice,” this man con- 

PROMPT DELIVERIES tinued, “when business suddenly 

Gallaudet Aircraft ‘flopped’ we followed this policy suc- 
cessfully, and we expect to do the same 
thing to-day.” 
§ All of which is interesting, but it has 
. its elements of risk. 


Need no 
covers 


Will not Split 
or Warp; not 


liable to break 


M’f'd by “CHAFFEE BROTHERS CO., Oxford, Mass. 
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When 
“SUCCESS ” 


Comes In 
The Bugs 
Go Out 


If they don’t we return 
every cent you spend on 


“Success” Roach Powder s 
Don’t let roaches and wa- 
terbugs carry germs around | ] 
and destroy goods in your |, | 
mill. 


Melrose, Mass. 





| 
GUY P. ROBBINS | | 


THE 


EXACT COST 
PER HANK 


per machine, per opera- | 
tor, not by machines 
and operators. 


The Root method is 
sound. May we tell 
you why? 

{sk for catalog “ 


RQQT | | | 


“Census Takers of the Textile 
World ” 


WILTS 


Veneer Packing Cases 
are aa and Stronger 


Ry - Packing 


Write for prices and samples. 


Our Prices Are Convincing—Our Ser- 
vice is Quick. 


| ‘WILTS VENEER CO., Richmond, Va. | 





HT TUTTE eRe eR CO 


When installing a machine for Carbon- 
izing, Dyeing, Bleaching, Drying 
or Finishing 
be sure you are buying a 


Berry Wheel 


or Fan 
with no back draught 


Applicable to any | 
make of Dryer E 
Used by the leading & 
textile mills 
Manufactured by | 
A. HUN BERRY 2 
FAN CO. ; 
28 Binford Street 
Boston “ 
PUTaneevanana nea envaneeveereacercaaeeey eerie ereeeeeenceneeNvyENeNNET ANTS eNNT TTT eA ee EY TESTE 


French TE ASELS| 


JACOB N. CHESTER 
109 Broad Street New York 


os 
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OF ALL 


BOILERS ‘vers 


TANKS and TOWERS 


WALSH & WEIDNER BOILER CO. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 





AMENT’S 
] \ Way | Way v 







For covering wors- 
ted drawing and 
spinning rolls, cot- 
ton spinning ‘rolls. 
Pulley covering, 
etc. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. A free 
sample on request. 


H. B. AMENT 
Louisville, Ky. 





Bale Tie Buckles 


Wrought Iron Washers 
Pressed Steel Specialties 
Keg Cleats 


Send us your inquiries 


Hubbard Pressed Steel Co. 
Niles, Ohio 


,, For 
Textile M achinery 
Two and Three 
Phase Motors in 
fourteen sizeg— 
% to 30 h. p. 
Single Phase 
Motors in seven 
sizes, % to 1 hp. 
Write for Bulle- 
tin No. 7. 


on is, Mo. 


f you have any liquids to handle, from 
.soline or water to molasses or tar, get 
ee expert advice from our engineers. It 
sts you nothing and is sure to save you 
yney. Write today. 

Blackmer Rotary Pump Comp pany 
13 Sheridan St. Petoskey, Mich. 


Do”you read the 


Textile Clearing House 


every week 
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Bradford Market 
(Continued from page 119) 


mediate delivery is perceptibly less keen, 
and for future delivery (two or three 


months ahead) prices are definitely 
lower, in accordance with the quotations 
given. Users are keeping out of the 


market as much as possible, and there 
is really little business passing. The 
Liverpool sales of B. A. W. R wool 
went well, and the decline was limited 
chiefly to medium top making sorts. 
Spinners Want Business 

Spinners are quite well employed for 
the time being, but they are looking 
around for further orders, and it would 
not be a difficult matter to buy any 
quality for early delivery. Some 
3otany spinners are working overtime, 
and there is still an excellent demand 
from the hosiery and knitted goods sec- 
tion, which is tending toward finer 
qualities for summer wear. Prices for 
yarns show little alteration. They did 
not respond fully to the rise in tops, 
and consequently the reaction gives no 
ground for any fall. At the same time, 
business is wanted, and consequently 
quotations are in buyers’ favor. The ex- 
port yarn trade has fallen off a little 
lately, while demand from home manu- 
facturers (apart from the knitted goods 
section) is limited. Looms are running 
at only about 50 per cent. capacity. The 
Bradford trade proper is harder hit than 
the woolen trade. W. H. Shaw, a well 
known Bradford export merchant, who 
was responsible for propounding the 
export credits scheme adopted by the 
Government, put the position succinctly 
at a wool association dinner last Friday 
when he said that one of the reasons for 
the depression at the manufacturing end 
was that women did not use as mych 
cloth as formerly in the making of gar- 
ments, and there was therefore less 
work for looms. Present fashions, he 
showed, meant less for the Bradford 
manufacturer and more for the manu- 
facturer of silk stockings. 

Demand from the States 

Demand from the United States, 
which has been particularly evident in 
wool and by-products recently, has dried 
up suddenly, and buying orders have 
been cancelled. The Board of Trade re- 
turns show the extent of the buying 
movement so far as it had gone in 
January, as follows: 


Jan., Dec., Jan., 
1922 1921 1921 

British 

wool .. Ibs. 1,511,000 904,000 1,115,000 
Foreign & 

Colonia) 

wool ... Ibs. 4,366,000 1,702,000 2,400,000 
Worsted 

yarns .. Ibs. 120,000 254,000 26,000 
Worsted 

tissues... sq. yds. 702,000 674,000 327,000 
Woolen 

tissues.. sq. yds. 555,000 393,000 202,000 

The export trade of the United King- 
dom in January showed a substautial 
improvement over December, which 
was not wholly accounted for by the 
usual seasonal swell. One _ extraor- 
dinary feature was the shipment of 
2,329,000 sq. yds. of worsted tissues to 


Canada—a bigger amount than in Janu- 
ary, 1913. Germany was less active, but 
none the less the exports of tops were 
the largest since the armistice and 86 
per cent of the pre-war quantity. On 
the other hand, worsted y rns were be- 
low recent months. Taken in the ag- 
gregate, export trade seems to be mov- 
ing at a faster rate than home ma- 
chinery; and semi-manufactures are do- 
ing better than finished goods. This 
agrees with and partly accounts for the 
inordinate pressure on combs, the good 
employment of spindles, and the in- 
activity of looms. 


WORLD 
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What Are You Paying for? a 


You always know exactly what you are 


paying for it if 
have TheProductimeler 


you 


Your operatives know ex- 


re tly what they are producing. This labor, time and dispute saver 
is always right. It sel ays performs its duty—making correct count 
without fear or favor. Absolutely impartial—just—alike to 











operative and employer. Know more about this efficiency aid! 
Write today for our Catalog 


There is a Productimeter for every machine 


Durant Manufacturing Co. 
643 Buffum Street 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Your Kind of Mill Crayons 


‘ Eclipse Mill Crayons are bright and distinctive with 
great lasting qualities. They completely disappear, how- 
ever, under the simplest treatment. 













While firm and solid enough not to break easily, Eclipse 


Crayons are velvety and soft and cannot injure the most 
delicate fabrics. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES 


The ECLIPSE MILL CRAYON CO., Lowell, Mass. 





Recognized as the Leading Manufacturers of 


BRAIDS, EDGINGS, TUBING 


for trimming knit underwear 


MILLS: WAYNE JUNCTION, PHILA. 
Post Office Address: Logan Station, Philadelphia 






‘WE MAKE JUST ONE THING 


MILL CRAYONS 


We are the ORIGINAL manufacturers of Mill Crayons. Nearly half a 
century ago we started manufacturing crayons for textile mills and we have 
been at it ever since. 

The “LOWELL,” the acknowledged leader of mill crayons, is made by 
experienced mill men—men who know the needs of textile mills. For all uses in 
ar WOOLEN and WORSTED mills the “LOWELL” Crayon is un- 
equa 

They are just soft enough to mark the finest materials without injury and 
yet hard enough to wear well, 15 colors and white. Contain no oil or grease. 

LEAVE NO STAINS AFTER BLEACHING 


Write for color card and prices 


LOWELL CRAYON CO., Lowell, Mass. 


> MMMM EAL EN LN TACT ATA HAY OM SMES TOTO TT TOTAAL ETERS MAAS 


gO MALT SUDO UMAA TOU CHAD ARENA 





BIRDSEYE VIEWS 


FOR GENERAL ADVERTISING 


SPECIALISTS -IN 
FACTORY ILLUSTRATIONS 


SERVICE AND QUALITY PRICED RIGHT A 


~ GROCKE ART CO. — 


BIRDSEYE VIEW STUDIO 


1507 ARCH ST. PHILA. PENNA. 
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An Ever- 


Lasting 
Spool — 


Cheapest in 
the Long Run 


Who pays the biggest dividends, 
the man who looks only for the lowest first 
cost or the man who buys his spools on the 
basis of lowest cost per M per year? 


FIG. 1. LESTERSHIRE 
FIBRE HEAD SPOOL 


Lestershire Fibre Head Spools are more than mere supplies that are soon 
worn out and thrown away. These superior spools have a long life that makes 
them permanent fixtures of the mill. 


The heads are of vulcanized hard rag fibre and are put on the barrel by our 
own exclusive process (patented)— 
they are guaranteed to stay on (see 
Fig. 2). A bushing of hard, well- 
seasoned dogwood eliminates the 
tremendous wear that so quickly 
ends the ordinary spool. 


Valeanized Hard Fibre Head 


Note the added traverse with cor- 
responding increase in yardage—an 
important feature of this spool. 


If you haven't tried Lestershire, 
you haven't tried fibre heads. 


Construction of Lestershire 
Fibre Head Spools 
Fig 2 
LESTERSHIRE SPOOL & MFG. CO. 
13-21 Park Row, New York 
Bobbins, Mill Spools, Shafts, Swifts 
Factory at Johnson City, N. Y. 


Wentworth 


DOUBLE DUTY TRAVELERS 


Lasts Longer, Makes Stronger Yarn, Runs Clear, Preserve 


THE SPINNING RING 


The Greatest Improvement Entering the Spinning 
Room Since the Advent of the 


HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


AMERICAN 
NATIONAL 
WILSON 
HICKS 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


MADE IN 
STANDARD 
BRANDS 


S 
A 
GS 


“4 FOREIGN wv 
ury 1° 


Basic Domestic and Foreign Patents Pending 


If Your Spinning Is Not Perfect We Can Improve It 


Manufactured Only by? the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


Puitip C. WENTWORTH, Treas PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Southern Representatives 


Cc. D. TAYLOR, Gaffney, S. C. Cc. D. PEASELEY, Charlotte, N. C. 


= 
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BOX LOOMS 


for 


Ginghams, Checks, Plaids 


CROMPTON &® KNOWLES 
AUTOMATIC 


Box Looms Weave the Best Fabrics 


They increase production per 
weaving unit. 


They increase number of looms 
per weaver. 
They, therefore, decrease the 
number of houses 
necessary in the mill village. 


CROMPTON @® KNOWLES 
LOOM WORKS 


Worcester, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ALEXANDER & GARSED 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Representatives 


Providence, R. I. 


AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY CORP. 
47 Avenue de l’Opera, Paris, France 
Representatives for Continental Europe 


A Longer-Lived Jack Spool 


Practical mill men will recognize in the ac- 
companying illustration of our latest Jack 
Spool, the many improvements it embodies 
over spools now in use. 


Note the 3-ply head that insures strength 
and largely eliminates warping and splitting. 
Note also the Tapered 

Stud fitted into a Tap- 

ered Hole in cylinder 

that makes a rigid bear- 

ing and prevents the [- 

Gudgeon from enlarging 

the hole in barrel. 


A feather in the Washer 
fits tightly into a slot in 
the head and barrel, pre- 


the head from 


venting 

This 

(shown white iu 
: large illustration) 
and that locks the screw 
other features this Jack %"4_ Prevents the 
e Gur ‘on from get- 
Spool “stands up” un- tins loose. 


turning. the key 


Because of these 


der the severest of treat- 


ment. Ask about our trial offer. 


Vermont Spool and Bobbin Co. 


Burlington, Vermont 
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Buying of Gray Goods 


\lanila and South and Central America 
Purchase on Rising Market—Colored 
Goods Slow 

A fair volume of business was done 
ist week on gray goods for export, 
rising prices forcing a number of buyers 
i nto a market from which they had been 
i withholding for some time. Manila is 
| inderstood to have been the largest 
1) urchaser, with the east coast of South 
| \merica a close second. The Central 
| 
} 


improvement in Export 
| 


\merican countries also were fairly 
ictive. It is generally agreed that in 
case were individual orders of s:ag- 
ering size, but the total business done 
assumes respectable proportions, es- 
pecially in view of the extreme slow, 
dragging buying which had continued 
ir so long previously. 
Recent China Business 
It is noticeable that practically all re- 
nt activity has been on gray goods, 
and colored goods as a whole are not 
eing taken for export with any free- 
om. Within the last few weeks orders 
have been placed by China for regular 
goods which aggregate between 2,000 
nd 3,000 bales. This is confirtuation 
f the confidence which has been ex- 
pressed in China’s ultimate buying in 
this market by leading factors in the ex- 
rt trade. It is believed in well-in- 
rmed quarters that a substantial busi- 
ess from China will develop during the 
ourse of the year on well-known lines 
of branded goods. 
Little News from Cuba 
There is no news, and no business, 
rom the Near East. Public develop- 
ments in the Cuban situation are lack- 
ng, and there it cannot be said that the 
B ecent visit of the committee of dry 
ods men to Havana accomplished any 
striking results, on the surface, at least. 
Some money was collected on this trip, 
is understood, and it is probable that 
lations are somewhat less strained. 
taken for granted in the 
ade that there will be no forced sale 
goods accumulated in Havana ware- 
uses. A decree providing for such 
sale was issued some time ago, and has 
en postponed several times. A Gov- 
nment decree of this nature cannot 
= ry well be rescinded, but it can be 
stponed an_ indefinite number 
es without great loss of dignity. 
One of the factors which has in- 
enced, at least in a sentimental way, 
slight improvement in export buy- 
x, is the somewhat better position of 
terling. No one in the trade, how- 
r, is unduly excited by the spurt in 
ying, and the opinion has not changed 
it 1922 will be a slow year in which 
utious operations should be the rule. 
Opportunities for Trade Development 
There are those in the trade who feel 
hat many opportunities are now open 
the American cotton goods manufac- 
rer to develop larger markets for his 
ds, India being mentioned prom- 
ntlvy. The boycott of English goods 
India has made considerable inroads 
English trade, and there is un- 
ubtedly opportunity for lines to take 





is now 


} 





of 





heir place. The development of this 

4 nd other markets in a- somewhat 

j imilar category would mean _ special 
1 a 


COMPARATIVE QUOTATIONS 


Spot cotton, New York. 
Print cloths: 
27 -in., 64x60, 
38%4-in., 64x60, 
39 -in., 68x72, 
39 -in., 72x76, 4. 
Brown sheetings : 
-in., 56x60, 4 
-in., 48x48, 3 
-in., 48x48, 4 
Pajama checks: 
36%-in., 72x80, 4.70 
36%-in., 64x60, 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd 
Denims, 2-20s (indigo).... 
Tickings, 8 oz 
Standard Prints 
Standard Staple Ginghams.......... 


/. 
5 


yd... 
yd.. 


36 
36 


37 


study, intensive effort, and undoubtedly 
an investment of some size before re- 
turns could be expected. 

The following from Noel, Murray & 
Co., Ltd., Shanghai, under date of Janu- 
ary 26, will be of interest. “ The volume 
of clearances this month has been con- 
siderable, but the movement has slack- 
ened off during the past few days and 
it is expected it will begin again briskly 
early in February when the settlement 
is out of the way; indeed the trade is 
looking for great activity, provided al- 
ways, that the political situation is 
favorable.” 





More Trade Stirring 
in British Cottons 


Still Hesitancy on Future, But Better 
Current Business—Yarns Still at Low 
Prices—Cloths Better 


3y Frederick W. Tattersall 


MANCHESTER, EnG., Feb. 9.—Without 
any decided increase in the 
feeling in some quarters of the market 
has been more cheerful. Opinion is 
gaining ground that many customers 
have orders to place, but there is hesi- 
tation in being committed to large lines 
at a time when so much uncertainty ex- 
ists with regard to future values. 
Toward the close of the week, however, 
prices in Liverpool and New York have 
been firmer, and owing to there being 
less probability of cheaper rates, a little 
more activity has shown itself in yarn 
and cloth. Of course, producers, when 
they have sold, have been forced to 
accept low figures, and most of the con- 
tracts secured have been on terms which 
are no better than allowing machinery 
to stand idle. 


business 


Despite this slight improvement, 
general outlook cannot be described as 
bright. The world is still in a state of 


Manchester, Eng.. 
WORLD).—Prospects continue 


quiry for India. 


Mar. 2. 
18.70c 


Feb. 23. 


18.55c. 


Last year. 
11.25c 


Mc. 
c 
9c. 


10c. 


coos 


\ 


Qe. 9c. 
10-10%. 10c. 
8c. 


S 90 


Se | 


10c. 
8c. 
10c. 
17c. 
25c. 
llc. 
16%c. 





unrest and political news from countries 
in which the trade is vitally interested 
is not at all cheerful. Leading authori- 
ties have again urged the necessity for 
cheaper production and in this connec- 
tion attention is being centered upon th: 
high prices still ruling for finishing 
processes. Unemployment, especially in 
districts, seems to be on a 
larger scale than ever. In Burnley and 
Blackburn the output of cloth is only 
about 50 per cent. of the full capacity 
of the machinery. Manufacturers and 
merchants have still many difficulties be- 
fore them and traders may as well make 
up their minds that progress toward bet- 
ter times will be slow, and probably ir- 
regular. 


weaving 


Yarns Still Irregular 
The state of trade in the yarn s¢ 
tion is too poor for prices to be any- 
thing but irregular, and buyers do not 
know what spinners will take until firm 
offers are made. In American qualities 
for home consumption coarse counts ar¢ 
holding their own fairly 
medium and fine numbers the loss is 
serious, and no relief is in sight. Stocks 
are plentiful and most users can get 
what they want on their own terms 
Apart from the large amount of short 
time and irregular working in the mills 
more factories are being closed down 
for an indefinite period; some as a re- 
sult of the financial position. There has 
been business about in bundles 
markets of the Far East and something 
has been done in cops forthe Continent, 
but speaking generally demand has been 


1 1 
well, Dut n 


for 


less brisk than recently. A slack state 
of affairs has prevailed in Egyptian 
spinnings. Fine combed numbers are 
more favorably situated than common 
-arded counts. Buying has been of a 
hand to mouth character 
Increased Cloth Inquiry 
The larger cloth inquiry mentioned 


(Continued on page 125) 


MANCHESTER CABLE 
Mareh 2 


(Special cable to TEXTILE 


brighter. Increasing cloth in- 


Many bids too low, but encouraging sales in 


gray sheetings and light bleaching fabrics. Manufacturers, how- 


ever, fear another rise in Indian import duties. 


Rather less ac- 


tivity for China and some leading exporters have satisfied their 
wants. Yarn prices hardening and freer buying continues. 





Slower Gray Goods 


Business at Advances 


New Prices Restrict Bag Trade Buying— 
Finished Goods Continue Extremely 
Dull—Jobbers Here Next Week 


Advances in price have had the effect 
f slowing up business on the construc- 
tions of gray goods which have been 
most in demand, and the cotton goods 
market is quieter this week, following 
rather active buying, principally of 
sheetings, which took place last week. 
Finished goods almost without excep- 
tion remain exceedingly slow, and a 
better movement of these goods is nec- 
essary before there will be a general 
improvement extending through all 
constructions of gray goods. Cotton 
continues firm at the recently estab- 
lished levels, with small fluctuations in 
both directions. It is worthy of note 
that there are constructions of gray 
goods which have not advanced with 
the raw material, due to an almost com- 
plete lack of interest in them. 

Good Bag Trade Buying 

A satisfactory volume of business 
was put through last week, the bag 
trade being the active buyer. Narrow 
goods in particular were strengthened 
by recent activity, and 27-inch 64x60s 
are held firmly at 6c, with little pros- 
pect of doing business under that fig- 
ure. A good business was done on 
25-inch goods. On 6.15 yard sheetings 
it is possible to sell up to 6%4c, but be- 
vond that figure buyers will not go. 

There was a flurry of activity on 80 
squares this week, with business being 
put through at one-half; some mills 
ire holding firm for three-quarters. A 
number of sheeting constructions have 
strengthened from last week’s 
prices, but the big volume of business 
done at figures about %4c below 
those now prevailing. 

Market Generally Quiet 

Aside from the spurt in gray goods 

buying, which is not broadly extended 


Ac 


was 


and does not include converters or 
printers to any appreciable degree, 
there is little new to report on the 
general cotton goods situation. There 
has been no development of note 
toward an improvement in_ general 


business, and it is still a waiting mar- 
ket so far as’ finished goods are con- 


cerned. Here and there merchants 
report a fair business being done, made 
up of goodly numbers of small-lot 


orders, and this is especially true of 
those selling lines from southern mills. 

It is anticipated in some quarters that 

good summer business on voiles and 
organdies will develop. A number of 
jobbers are expected to return to the 
market next week, and it is felt in 
well-informed sections that they will 
recognize the advisability of placing 
real orders at that time. 

Strike Situation Unchanged 

The strike situation in New England 
shows little progress toward a settle- 
ment, and it looks now as if the strug- 
gle will be longer drawn out than was 
anticipated. Both strikers and mill 
executives refuse to submit their dif- 
ferences to a state board of arbitra- 
tion in Rhode Island. Nine of the six- 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


Quill Cleaning Efficiency 
—Are You Losing Out 
Do you realize what it Cost to 


Clean Your Quills by Hand? 


To obtain the greatest Quill Clean- 
ing Efficiency install an 


“UTSMAN”’ 
Quill Cleaning 
Machine 


It will increase your Production and De- 
crease your Expense. This Means In- 
creased PROFITS. 


Consult Our SERVICE DEPART- 
MENT Regarding Your QUILL 
CLEANING EFFICIENCY. 


NEW CATALOG ON REQUEST 


THE TERRELL 
MACHINE CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Charlotte, N. C. 


We 
have acquired 
The 
“KLEANOL” 
Bobbin 
Stripping 
Machine 








THE KEMP SYSTEM will heat your calen- 
ders with gas to higher temperatures than are 
had with steam and at less cost. 


soot 


No odor or 
Uniform and thorough and more singeing 


with less gas. RESULTS GUARANTEED. 


The C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co. 


405-413 E. Oliver St. 
BALTIMORE - 


MD. 


M3 
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Cashiko Tape Condenser 
for Cotton and Silk Waste, Wool and Shoddy 


Increases Production in Your Carding Dept. 


The Cashiko Tape Condenser can be attached to any cards 
by replacing the ring doffer with one 36-inch doffer and comb. 
It is mechanically correct and easily operated. 


Names of satisfied customers on request 


CASHIKO MACHINE COMPANY 


85 Foster Street Worcester, Mass. 


HUNAN 


Troubled with 
“Kinky Filling?” 


“Kinky Filling” is an indication of antiquated methods. 
The progressive millman no longer tolerates them. 
This is evidenced by the number of cotton, worsted and 
woolen mills now operating our 


Yarn Conditioning Machine 


None of the uncertainties of the old-fashioned systems 
are experienced in these mills. Instead of days, the 
yarn is thoroughly and uniformly conditioned in “60 


seconds,’ and the yarn is all the better for it—has a 
softer feel. 


The full facts will convince you of the practicability of 
this machine. Drop us a line. 


C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp., Graniteville, Mass. 
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Cotton Goods Markets—Continued 


teen Knight mills which were affected 
by the strike were running this week. 
lt is difficult to see how there can be 
any solution of this disturbance other 
than complete surrender to the condi- 
ions demanded by the mills—a general 
iownward revision of wages in New 
ngland seems inevitable. 
The Future 

The development of business through 
he year will undoubtedly be along 
mservative lines, and any new boom 
movement, which is being talked of by 

few, would decidedly not be a good 
hing for the market. Competition for 
uusiness is very keen, and the organi- 
ations which fight hardest will certain- 
ly be rewarded by a not unsatisfactory 
year. Market students expect a year 
f recurrent flurries of business, rather 
han any long maintained buying pe- 

nds. The cotton market appears to 
have steadied for the time being at 
bout the figures now prevailing; there 
re bears and bulls on the raw material 
in almost equal numbers, and the wise 
ourse to follow is that of playing it 
are. 


Cotton Goods Trade Notes 


There are a number of sheeting mills 
which find themselves in a most satis- 
factory position following the bag trade 
buying of last week, but their selling 
igents are not allowing themselves to 
ecome too cocky. 

It is unanimous opinion that better 
nished goods business is necessary be- 
re broad improvement in all construc- 
tions of gray goods is possible. 

Export buying has helped not a little 

strengthen the position of those 
goods which have been most active in 
the recent movement. 

Slight softening in certain construc- 
tions of gray goods was reported at mid 
week. There were rumors of business 
done by second hands at 77éc. on 38% 
nch 64 x 60s. 

Many merchants are hopeful that job- 
bers will return to the market in num- 
bers next week, and will see their way 
clear to making commitments for a 
good percentage of their requirements 

r the season. 

Reports from the South indicate 
another short crop this year. A letter 
received this week by a merchant whose 
partner is now in the cotton growing 
districts stated that use of fertilizer this 
ar would be only about 20 per cent. 
normal. 

At the annual meeting of the stock- 
Iders of William Whitman Co., Inc. 


Boston Wednesday, Eben E. Whit- 
an of New York was added to the 
ard of directors, and last year’s 


ard of directors.and officers were re- 
cted as follows: Arthur T. Bradlee, 
sident ; H. Waterman, Hen- 
ks H. Whitman, Malcolm D. Whit- 
n and William Whitman Jr., vice- 
sidents. The following were elected 
tors: Arthur R. Bradlee, William 
Coriell, Louis H. Fitch, Nelson A. 
ett. Frank E. Leaycraft, George H 
iterman, Eben E. Whitman, Hen- 
‘ks H. Whitman, Malcolm D. Whit- 
William Whitman and William 
hitman, Jr., treasurer. William Whit- 
in was reelected chairman of the 
ard of directors. 
A committee of three was appointed 
a meeting of credit men of the Con- 
rters Association on Wednesday to 
rk out a plan for the establishment 
a bureau for the interchange of 
edit information. The committee is 


George 


composed of William A. Grimes of 
William Alsberg & Co., chairman; Alex- 
ander McPhail of Louis Siegbert & Bro., 
and James Clark of Sol Friedman & Co. 

A large number of cotton goods com- 
mission houses have reserved display 
space at the ninth annual textile and 
machinery exposition to be held at the 
La Salle Hotel in Chicago, May 16 to 
18 by the International Association of 
Garment Manufacturers. This associa- 
tion is holding its twenty-sixth annual 
convention on the above dates. 

The Gingham Association has made 
public statistics on the number of looms 
operated on ginghams since September, 


1919. The large increase in demand 
for these goods is shown below: 
Looms 
During September, 1919............4. 43,004 
pee Os A errr 58,245 
During Geptember, 1686.......ccccese 57,189 
Berens eG, BOER. 0 ck ccccccvececes 60,309 
During September, 1921........ccccee 65,431 
During November, 1921.........+e06. 73,241 
SPRUE DEMURST, BEER oc cccccncsvcnce 65,290 


The figures for January, 1922, do not 
include the looms of the Riverside & 
Dan River Cotton Mills. 

Figures issued by the Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, show exports of cot- 
ton duck from the United States during 
the month of December to amount to: 
Unbleached, 412,352 yards, valued at 
$144,876; bleached, 105,350 yards, 
valued at $40,718; colored, 17,336 yards, 
valued at $8,166. 

The name of the Rex Textile Cor- 
poration, recently formed as a_ suc- 
cessor to the Kelsey Textile Corpora- 
tion, has been changed to Terry Tex- 
tile Corporation. It was discovered 
that the name “ Rex” was an uninten- 
tional infringement on certain ginghams 
and poplins. 





Manchester Market 
(Continued from page 123) 





last week has been maintained and there 
has not been any shortage of cables 
from the leading outlets abroad asking 
for quotations to be wired out. Al- 
though manufacturers are tired of this 
sort of thing, especially in view of the 
deplorable offers put forward, there is 
a feeling that some buyers are in more 
urgent need of fresh supplies. The 
holidays in China were over at the end 
of last week and since then a consider- 
able demand has been experienced in 
gray shirtings, sheetings. bleaching 
cloths and fancies. Without there be- 
ing any general buying movement some 
fair contracts have been arranged. 
Although the political news from India 
has caused anxiety some trade advices 
have been more encouraging. Calcutta 
has given support in gray shirtings and 
dhooties, while for Bombay and Madras 


bids have been a little better than a 
few weeks ago. Demand has also been 
in evidence for Rangoon. White goods 
have moved off more freely for Singa 


pore. Most of the 

Turkey and Egypt have 
nature, but telegrams from 
America have been 
Manufacturers as a 
struggle against adverse 
many salesmen state 
accept prices taken 


operations for 
been of a retail 
South 
more promising 
continue to 
conditions and 
that they 
by their c 


body 


will not 
ympetitors 


FRANKFoRD, Pa.— The 
Manufacturing Co., manufacturer of 
worsted and cotton fancy dress goods, 
is making extensive improvements at its 
plant at Church and Worth streets. 
The work is being done by James W. 
Cox, Jr., textile engineer, New York 
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L. F. DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discount and Guarantee Sales 


General Offices 


254 Fourth Avenue 


NEW YORK 


Established over 80 years 
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CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON, INC. 
SELLING AGENTS 


354 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


James Chittick 


Consulting Textile Specialist 
122-124 East 25th St., N. Y. Tel. 2785 Mad. Sq. 


TEXTILE LECTURES 


Fabrics Analyzed. Expert Testimony. 
Mill Forms. 


Private Textile Instruction. 
Visited and Reported on. 


Damages Investigated. Costs Calculated. 


Business Literature Written. Mills 


Everything in Textiles 
Cottons—Silks—W oolens—Linens—Pile Fabrics, Etc. 
Author and publisher of “Silk Manufacturiag and Its Problems.” 


Full Octavo. 






312. Market St. 





Handsomely Bound. 


580 Pages. $3.00 Delivered. 





TAPES, BRAIDS AND BINDINGS | 


“LION BRAND” 
NARROW WOVEN FABRICS 


HOFFMAN CORR MFG. CO. 
SPINNING TAPES AND SPINDLE BANDING ritedsipti,r. | 





THE DIXON PATENT ADJUSTABLE LEVER 


Changes weight without:stopping frames 
Halt torn of screw ane it. 


TONS PRESSURE 
With or without 


motor 


Size to suit 
work 


Ask us about them 


your 


Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Inc. 
838 West Water St. 
SYRACUSE, N.Y., U.S.A. 





Gives uniform weight, 
All patterns for all makes of frames. 





essential to best results, 
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necessary, consequently no 
loose ends.) 












Automatic Ribbed Top ———> Made upon two sets of needles i 


Needles without latches | 
or rivets 


Automatic Transfer —————> 
Ring Top 


Plaiting => —— High Spliced Heel 


<—— Reinforced Heel 
(Yarn Change) 


Ring Toe ——» — Double Sole 


Reinforced 


Toe _? 
(Yarn Change) 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


INCORPORATED 


366 Broadway NEW YORK 














Lower Prices Named 
on Low-End Hosiery 


New Quotations Forced by Keen Competi- 
tion—Comparatively Little Business 
Being Placed at Present 

Lower prices on low-end cotton goods 
s the outstanding feature of the hosiery 
market this week. While the revision 
made in prices was not great, neverthe- 
less it was enough to shake this branch 
the market to a considerable extent. 
| a number of cases sellers announced 
at the reduction was nothing more 
han 5c. per dozen. The buyers’ confi- 
nce in the stability of the cotton 
ranch, however, has been seriously im- 
paired and despite the lower prices, trad- 
ng on low-end goods is confined to a 
minimum. As stated above, buyers have 
» confidence in prices and no matter 
what quotations sellers make, the de- 
mand does not materialize. 


Present Prices Lower 

At present prices manufacturers are 
experiencing considerable difficulty in 
making both ends meet. In fact, several 
men in the trade have complained that 
previous to the decline mills were work- 
ing on exactly replacement costs. With 
the added disadvantage of still lower 
prices it is obvious that low-end 
goods are not going to be a profitable 
field of endeavor for the manufacturer. 
But the competition of certain mills has 
been so keen that if the average manu- 
facturer desired to get any business at 
all, he had to meet the prices of these 
competitors. 

Along with the reduction of low-end 
goods comes the report from several 
selling offices that cancellations are com- 
ing to hand in rather discouraging 
numbers. What little orders buyers 
had placed they are demanding the bene- 
fit of the decline on, and from all indi- 
cations it is likely that they will suc- 

ed in carrying their point. 


Silk Hosiery Dormant 

The situation in silk hosiery is some- 
what analogous, no demand to speak of, 
for this class of hosiery is coming in 
and sellers are at their wits end to find 
means to stimulate the buyers’ interest. 
\ccording to the reports sent in from 
sellers on the road buyers’ stocks of 
silk goods are a trifle larger than was 
first thought. Jobbers, as a rule, are 
not inclined to take on fresh supplies 
of goods until they are certain they will 
dispose of the goods now on their 
shelves. It is such a condition as this 
that selling agents are forced to contend 
with 

While a number of firms advanced 
Prices during the recent upward revision 
of raw silk prices, they were able to 

k no business at the new levels. On 
the other hand, sellers who maintained 
ir old prices experienced compara- 
ly little business. As the situation 
nds now sellers are doubtful if a 
p in prices would stimulate the de- 
nd to any extent. It is the opinion 
of the trade that the demand for silk 
hosiery must start with the consumer 
and until that situation develops, busi- 
ness in the primary market will con- 
nue to be confirmed to narrow propor- 
ns. It is felt that until jobbers begin 
move their stocks no buying will 


t 


take place, as the tendency in jobbing 
houses is to do no future buying except 
in cases where it is absolutely neces- 
sary. 





Hosiery Trade Notes 


A certain seller relates that a manu- 
facturer sent him a heather sample 
which he intended to place on the mar- 
ket at $3.25. The manufacturer said 
he could produce this stocking for 
$2.25. After an exchange of letters 
with his selling agent the stocking was 
priced at $2.50. Even at this figure the 


"KNIT GOODS MARKETS | 





English Knitters Active 


Demand Expected to 
Continue 

WasHINcToNn, D. C.—Unless all signs 
fail the early spring months will witness 
a considerable boom in the hosiery trade 
of the Nottingham district, according 
to a report which has just been received 
by the Department of Commerce from 
the American Consul at Nottingham, 
England. The report continues: 

“The demand for hosiery has been 
on the increase for several months, and 


Good Hosiery 


| The arrival of a few cancellations on heather goods has made 
sellers urge manufacturers to go slow in the matter of production. 


The trade feels that unless manufacturers produce this class of 


goods in a conservative and cautious manner that the market 


will be flooded with cancellations later on in the season. 


| 


beeesseneme < _aemen 


selling agent declared he was experien- 
cing difficulty in booking orders. 

Competition of a keen nature is de- 
veloping on the cotton and wool heather 
mixture, so much in fact, that a number 
of sellers have expressed the fear that 
the orders now on their books are not 
safe from cancellations. 

Regarding cancellations from selling 
agents reported during the week that 
buyers were beginning to’ find excuses 
for cutting down their initial orders on 
heathers for fall delivery. 

As a matter of fact very few cases 
of hosiery enter the jobbers hands and 
come up to the exact status of the 
sample from which the order was 
placed. This naturally places the job- 
ber in the position of the final judge 
and if he decides he does not want to 
keep the goods he can very easily turn 
them back, on some excuse or another. 

“We have reduced all our low-end 
cotton goods 5c. per dozen,” said one 
selling agent, “but even at this figure we 
are unable to get any real business. 
Buyers are purchasing when they really 
needs the goods, and not a day before.” 

The Simmons & Struve Hosiery Co., 
of Philadelphia, make an announce- 
ment that James H. McGee, 366 Broad- 
way, New York, has been appointed 
their southern sales representative. Both 
Mr. McGee's grandfather and father 
were well known as distributors in this 
territory and his entrance will mark 
the third generation in the same terri- 
tory. 

Full-fashioned goods of an imper- 
fect nature are finding their way into 
the market at low prices. The goods 
were made by learners during the labor 
trouble in the Philadelphia mills. 

Buyers are intent on keeping their 
stocks down to as near an absolute 
minimum as possible. 


To Open Branch Stores 


The recently organized French Knit- 
ting Co., Madison, Wis., specializing in 
knitted dresses, capes, scarfs and other 
wearing apparel, for women, has an- 
nounced that eight retail branch stores 
will be opened in the near future. The 
stores will be located at Rockford and 
Elgin Ill, Madison, Neenah, Milwau- 
kee and Racine, Wis.; and Davenport 
and Dubuque, Iowa. 





at the present time is exceptionally 
good. The greater portion of the fac- 
tories are working on full time, and 
many of them are working night shifts. 
Leicester hosiery firms say that they 
already have orders on hand to keep 
them busy for the next three or four 
months, and one Nottingham firm has 
recently closed a contract with an 
American firm for its entire output 
until the first of next July. 

“ With the increased demand for hos- 
iery there is a tendency on the part of 
spinners to advance the price of woolen 
yarns, which they claim is necessary on 
account of the advance in the price of 
wool. One of the most extensively used 
qualities of raw wool, which sold for 
3s per pound six months ago, is now 
selling for 4s to 4s 2d. 

“Tt has been claimed by the manu- 
facturers for several months that the 
cost of dyeing and finishing was entirely 
too high in comparison with other 
charges, but it is now announced that 
reduction have been made in _ the 
charges for dyeing ranging from 20 to 
25 per cent. These reductions at the 
present time are most important. 

“On the first pay day in January 
there was another drop of one penny 
in the shilling on the war bonus paid 
to hosiery workers, in accordance with 
an agreement entered into some months 
ago between the manufacturers and 
operatives, based upon the fall in the 
cost of living. The bonus is now 10d. 
in the shilling, as compared with 1s. 3d. 
a few months ago. 

“It is unquestionably true that these 
decreases in the cost of production are 
largely responsible for the present 
healthy condition of the trade, but in 
view of the hardening in the price of 
wool it is not believed that there will 
be any further appreciable decrease in 
the price of the manufactured article. 

“Generally speaking, the year 1921 
was the worst that Nottingham ex- 
porters have experienced for many 
years. The depression, however, was 
confined largely to the lace trade, as the 
exports of hosiery during the year were 
almost equal to that of the previous 
year. The total exports of woolen hos- 
iery to the United States from the Not- 
tingham district during the year 1921 
were $1,368,183, as compared with 
$1,557,845 for the year 1920.” 








Low End Underwear 
Well Sold Ahead 


Buyers Declare They Are Unable to Turn 
Over Quality Goods at a Profit 
—Price Main Consideration 

Conditions in the underwear market 
present a varied appearance. In cer- 
tain sections of the trade sellers report 
they have sufficient orders to keep their 
mills running full time or nearly full 
time on heavyweights. In other sections 
selling agents complain about the lack 
of business for fall in no uncertain 
terms. Somewhat similar conditions pre- 
vail on spring lines. A few concerns are 
unable to take any further business and 
are daily receiving requests for addi- 
tional quantities, while other sellers re- 
port a minimum of buying interest for 
this class of merchandise. At first glance 
such a condition might appear rather 
strange, but when one examines the 
various lines the reason is practically 
self evident. It is purely a question of 
price. 


Price Is Main Consideration 

Mills making low-end merchandise to 
sell at a price are experiencing no trou- 
ble in booking satisfactory orders. In 
fact one selling agent featuring low- 
end underwear has been sold up on his 
fall production since December 20. 
Other mills making low-end goods are 
not quite as fortunate, but, nevertheless, 
they are the ones booking volume orders 
at the present time. Buyers claim that 
the consumer is demanding low priced 
goods and in view of this fact claim it 
is not advisable to stock up on the qual- 
ity goods. 


The buyer’s argument is that if a man 
has only 50c to buy a shirt it is obvious 
he is not going to purchase a 75c shirt. 
Quality, according to buyers is of sec- 
ondary consideration at the present time. 
They profess to be anxious to buy the 
higher priced garments, but declare 
they are unable to turn them over at a 
profit. 

Sellers are wondering at the present 
time just how long this condition is to 
continue. Certain men in the trade are 
clined to the opinion that general con- 
ditions of the country will have to show 
marked improvement before buying of 
the better make of garment will become 
normal or even near normal. 


Much the same state of affairs pre- 
vails on spring goods. Mills featuring 
the cheap bal are sold up and are re- 
fusing orders, while mills making qual- 
ity underwear are out looking for busi- 
ness and with comparatively little suc- 
cess. 

Producers of the better made gar- 
ments are unable to reduce prices any 
further, and as a result they are remain- 
ing quiet, waiting for some sign of a 
propitious nature to develop. 


oie 
Underwear Trade Notes 
Six selling agents were recently de- 
bating the relative merits of low end 
and quality underwear, and it developed 
that even the selling agents of the bet- 
ter make of garments granted that “ the 
thing today is the rag.” 
As a matter of fact several  sales- 
(127) 
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Wildman 
Spring Needle 


Knitter 


We take pride in having aided the 
development of the hosiery industry 
by constructing as fine a spring 
needle knitter as we can make. 


There is no need to point out the 
superiority of the spring needle ma 
chine for making hosiery, particu- 
larly when silk is used. 


Its needles are smooth and cause 
no trouble; and it turns out fabric 
that’s fine, smooth, and free from 
lines. 


The Wildman Spring Needle 
Knitter produces highest quality 
hosiery that’s nearest to full- 
fashioned. 


Its reliable performance over a 
long term of years has earned it un- 
questioned prestige with users al! 
over the United States. 

On request we will send the “ Wildman Spring 
Veedle Knitter Machine Illustration Book,” giv- 


ing detailed illustrations and descriptions of 
every important part of the machine. 
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Knit Goods Markets—Continued 


men have repotted that buyers through- 

ut the country declare that they cane 
make more money in handling low end 
goods than they can by selling the high- 
er priced lines. 

The answer to this, according to_one 
selling agent, is that “they are not sell- 
ng the high priced lines.” 

Wool underwear has not been mov- 
ng in any sizable volume during the 
ast few weeks. 

Nelson H. Waters, who resigned re- 
ently as treasurer and secretary of the 
\Vaters-Weismann Co., Inc., manufac- 
turers of the Heatherbloom line of pet- 
coats, has been made vice-president of 
the La Grocque Underwear Co., 
women’s silk and cotton tailored under- 
arments; the Imperial Underwear 
Co., women’s silk and muslin under- 
wear, and the Carteret Silk Co., mak- 
ng women’s glove silk underwear. Mr. 
\\Vaters will also serve as a director of 
each company. In electing Mr. Waters 
as vice-president and director of the 

e three companies, it was announced by 
the boards of directors, following their 
annual meetings, that he would be in 
oO active charge of the merchandising end 
if the business. 

The Munsingwear Corporation has 
moved from 334 Fourth avenue to 114 
1¢ Fast Twenty-third street. 

The Vassar Swiss Underwear Co. 





' has acquired additional space by taking 

'1- the entire tenth floor at 334 Fourth 
venue. 

Se Sweaters Quiet 

1c — 

m Despite Narrow Demand, However, Trade 


Looks for Revival in Near Future 

The sweater market is experiencing 
1 dull trading period at the present 
le time. Buyers are showing compara- 


ty tively little interest in fall lines and 
7 vhile certain concerns are reporting an 
l]- tive call for spring merchandise, the 


narket generally is quiet. Prices, how- 
er, are well maintained and _ there 
ms to be little chance that there will 


a lower quotations named during the 
n- remainder of the season. 

Fall merchandise in jobbing circles 

all s being held up, according to report, 

y a lack of interest on the part of re- 

lers. However, it is the opinion of 

ing en in the trade that business will re- 

giv- ve when. jobbers have made their 

a second trips through their trade. <A 


mparatively small amount of mer- 
handise was carried over by distribu- 
rs from last year and it seems that as 
n as the retailer starts placing 
lers, buyers will be in position to go 
head and give their re-orders to the 
lling agents. Consequently, despite 

narrow demand prevailing at pres- 

sellers believe there is nothing in 

situation that warrants pessimism. 


] 


Finds Hosiery Normal 

\. Thieme Running Mills at Full Pro- 
duction 

Fort Wayne, Inp.—The following 
itement regarding business conditions 
nd the business outlook at the Thieme 
sros. Co. and the Wayne Knitting Mills, 
‘ne, was recently made by John A. 

"hieme, president of the former: 
“Our production is back to normal,” 
id Mr. Thieme, “and I doubt if there 
Ss a hundred dozen difference between 
the amount of hosiery we are now pro- 
ducing and the quantity we turned out 





in 1920. For January we did an in- 
creasing amount of business and our 
mail order business is holding up splen- 
didly. 

“About 1,800 persons are now em- 
ployed by the two companies at the 
main plants in this city and the east 
branch on Glasgow avenue in the man- 
ufacture of full fashioned and seam- 
less hosiery, which estimate does not 
include the knitters stationed at the 
Roanoke branch. All machines are taken 
at the east branch. 

“Production at the Roanoke branch 
is better than it has ever been in its 
entire history and we are contemplating 
an immediate increase of 75 per cent. 
at this point. Machinery to make this 
possible will be here within a month and 
in a week’s time all will be placed in 
position. In this mill we make men’s 
and children’s cotton hosiery. 

“Hosiery has dropped about 40 per 
cent. from the war price, with every 
probability that it will remain at this 
figure for some time. This is due to 
the condition of the market in raw 
materials. Merchandise that could be 
bought for 50c. before the war is cheap 
at $1.25 today. The market has been 
steady for some time and in the last 
month is stiffer than six months ago. 

“Another reason why hosiery is higher 
priced now than in 1914 is the great 
overhead expense of retail dealers 
which, many believe, is the biggest prob- 
lem in retail merchandising at the pres 
ent time.” 


Amer. vs. Eng. Cotton Mills 
(Continued from page 113) 


tiful specimens made in our own mills 

Cop filling seems to be used very 
generally in England, as four-fifths of 
her spindles are found on mules. This 
permits a lighter package and a lighter 
shuttle, thus causing less strain on the 
loom, due to the shock of the picker 
stick, and reducing the power consump- 
tion. 

Looms Would Not Meet Our Conditions 

On the underpick loom the danger of 
accident due to the picker stick is not 
present. I have heard of. one mill in 
this country where only a few weavers 
could be hired to work on the English 
loom, partly on account of the dange1 
It also avoids much of the damage from 
oil. On the overpick loom the spindlé, 
on which the picker slides, must be 
lubricated frequently. Although it is 
wiped, the dirt and lint accumulate and 
finally a ball of dirt is projected into 
the shed. 

With all its good features, the over- 
pick English loom, as it stands toda 
would not meet our American cond 
tions as well as does our standard aut 
matic loom. If we should use this 
type entirely, half of our looms would 
stand idle, as we would not have suit 
ficient weavers for our requirements 

Without radical modifications in d 
sign we could not equip our automatic 
bobbin changing looms with the over 
head picker stick and attachments, as 
our magazine occupies the same plac 
on our loom as does the picker stick 
on the English loom. But are _ ther: 
not some features which could be 
adopted to advantage on our looms? 

On some Dutch looms the warp stop 
motion was omitted as it was claimed 
that it injured the yarn, and especially 
because it was unnecessary if perfect 
yarn were spun. They may be suc- 
cessful with it because the weaver rarely 
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SUPERCONES 





N THE SUPERCONE we have _ successfully 

modeled a supply for knitting machines which not 

only contains more material than any style of 
package previously produced, but also insures a uni- 
form delivery of material heretofore unequalled by 
either cone or bottle bobbin. The SUPERCONE is 
EIGHT INCHES long, with a possible maximum 
diameter of TEN INCHES. The net weight of a full- 
sized package ranges from FOUR to SEVEN pounds, 
depending upon the material wound. A cone of this 
size presents the greatest advantages for coarse counts, 
including sweater yarn. 


SKEIN OR OVER END SUPPLY 
WITH PARAFFINING ATTACHMENT 


Descriptive pamphlet on request of the 


NEW No. 80 CONE WINDER 





SHOP EESONA) MARK 


NIVERSAL WINDING 
COMPANY, BOSTON 
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ATTENTION 
HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS 





The New Model Banner 
Split Foot now ready for 
delivery. 
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The machine that knits 
the fabric of perfection. 





Our special circular will 


Benner! be mailed upon re 
7 New Model P oe 
Split-Foot 
Machine 
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HEMPHILL COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory: PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Philadelphia Office and Showrooms: Rooms 208, 209, 210 Colonial Trust Bidg., 13th and Market Sts, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Southern Office and Showrooms: Rooms 912, 913 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Knit Good M_ kets—Continued 


tends more than four looms without a 
helper. Without this device he could 
not operate ten, fifteen or twenty looms, 
as we do in this country. 

One manufacturer criticized the readi- 
ness of Americans to adopt automatic 
devices. He did not understand that 
we have been forced to invent means 
by which manual labor could be sup- 


plemented. 
The above discussion is limited to 
single shuttle looms. They are 


using successfully the multi-box looms. 
I understand there are more overpick 
looms of both types in use in this 
vicinity than in any other section of 
the country. 
Research 

The English textile manufacturers are 
more advanced than are the Ameri- 
cans in research work. About 90 per 
cent of the mills in Great Britain are 
contributing a definite amount per 
spindle or per loom toward the support 
of a research laboratory. The govern- 
ment also makes a generous contribution. 

The results obtained are communi- 
cated to all members of the society. 
Any problems which arise in the mills 
are submitted to this laboratory and, ex- 
cept in a case where the question sub- 
mitted is understood to be confidential, 
the results of the investigations are 
freely given to the members. | 


Sidelights on Raw Silk 
(Continued from page 68) 


ers would find it necessary to contract 
for their cocoons on this basis with no 
assurance that they would receive such 
high prices for their production. If they 
did contract on the basis of 2,000 Yen 
and a decline occurred they would suffer 
a serious loss. Moreover, the best in- 
formed opinion at the time held that not 
only did any further advance seem un- 
likely but even the maintenance of ex- 
isting quotations was problematical. Un- 
der such circumstances, it would be 
much more to their advantage to buy 
cocoons on the basis of 1,500 to 1,600 
Yen and then engineer an advance if 
conditions warranted it, than to attempt 
to maintain prices for several months 
when success in doing so would mean 
that their own chances for profit in reel- 
ing the spring and summer crops would 
be that much reduced. There is no way 
of ascertaining definitely whether this 
did play any part and if it did, to just 
what extent it influenced sentiment, so 
the reader is at entire liberty to accept 
it with qualifications or to reject it in 
toto. 

Enough has been written before to 
illustrate the extent to which monopolis- 
tic control and manipulative methods 
lominate the market for raw silk. Nev- 
ertheless, success or failure for those 
who pull the strings will generally de- 
pend upon how correctly they have es- 
timated the potentialities of any given 
Situation. Just now due to the working 
f natural forces, raw silk seems 
lestined again for the $6.00 level. If 
rices_ stabilize themselves somewhere 
‘round this figure and = strong-arm 

ethods are not resorted to in order to 
shove them up again, it is not going too 
ir to predict that with an increase in 
he purchasing power of the public due 

a revival in general business, the 


lk industry can confidently look for- 
ward to one of the most profitable years 
its history. 
“Month _—~—~— re 
CR. SU crnbbeeeaeeeae es 46,337,000 
Ss be Ke hod was bee eee 22,068,000 
POORER BONE ods shea ceteunesn de 47,364,000 





Zeolite Patent Sustained 





Court of Appeals Renders Favorable De- 
cision on Zeolite Water Softener 

The U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Second Circuit, N. Y., rendered an opin- 
ion on February 14, 1922, affirming a 
decision previously handed down by the 
Federal Court at Buffalo, N. Y., that 
sustained a patent owned by The Per- 
mutit Company, 440 Fourth avenue, | 
New York, covering zeolite water soft- | 
eners. According to this decision it is 
claimed by the company that all zeolite 
water softeners not manufactured by it, 
are an infringement of this patent. The 
following extracts are taken from the 
Circuit Court’s opinion. 

“The patent is claimed to disclose an 
apparatus for utilizing zeolites having 
a sodium base in the softening of water. 
The zeolites take the hardening con- 
stituents, lime, or lime and magnesia, 
completely out of the water even though 
there originally were sodium compounds 
in the water.” 

“The apparatus in suit produces a 
new result in the art * * * applied in- 
dustrially it has resulted in the pro- 
duction of zero water for the first time.” 

“It is a great advance in the art of 
softening water. Its savings to manu- 
facturers have been enormous.” 

“Tt is that class of inventive thought 
which it was the intention of Congress 
to protect as a valuable contribution to 
the useful arts. The inventor is en- 
titled to his reward and the appellee to 
its protection. Decree affirmed.” 


The Making of Tapestries 


Instructive Booklet on This Subject Pre- 
pared by La France Textile Co. 

A booklet which presents many im- 
portant facts and at the same time tells 
an interesting story is the one just pub- 
lished by the La France Textile Co., 
Frankford, Pa. and entitled “ Ro- 
mance in Making Tapestries.” It traces 
the history of the weaving of tapes- 
tries from prehistoric times and then 
takes up the actual processes involved 
in their production. The effect of the 
invention of the Jacquard loom on the 
industry is emphasized and the opera- 
tion of this machine is explained. 

The completeness and attractiveness 
of the booklet are enhanced by the use 
of a large number of excellent illustra- 
tions including reproductions of un- 
usual designs as well as photographs 
of the operations involved in present- 
day large-scale production of tapestries. 

This company has always been ac- 
tive in introducing new designs and has 
followed the American school so far as 
pattern and color are concerned; con- 
sequently, the publication of its booklet 
carries particulcar interest. It has been 
prepared in conjunction with the Phil- 
adelphia School of Design for Women 
and certain of the designs reproduced 
therein were printed through the cour- 
tesy of that school. 








January Wool Consumption 


Consumption of wool by domestic 
manufacturers in January aggregated 
54,550,000 Ibs., as compared with 54,- 
950,000 Ibs. in December. The follow- 
ing comparative figures in pounds are 
compiled from the monthly report of | 
the Bureau of Markets of the Det oii 
ment of Agriculture: 

Scoured Pulled Total 

5,857,000 2,356,000 1,000 
3,145,000 1,087,006 383 300,000 
5,707,000 1,879,000 54,950,000 
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possess all modern improve- 
ments, including selvage welt, 
French welt, double knee, 
dogless and striping attach- 
ments, with automatic stop 
motions. 
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Built in all sizes, for all classes 
of rib work. 
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Foreign Agents 
Great Britain and 
the Continent 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, J. 
England. 


3 
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Australia 
H. Butler & Co., 
Melbourne, 


Sydney— 
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South America 
Los Fabricantes Unidos, 964 Belgrano, Buenos Aires, Argentine 
Republic ; Santiago, Scotto. 


wu 


Galeria Guemes, Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic. 


China and Japan 
51 Kiangse Road, Shanghai, 


SET 


Elbrook, Inc., China. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


Philadelphia Pennsylvania 
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Huub Alda 


“PARAMOUNT METHOD” FABRIC HOLDER: 


The PARAMOUNT Fabric Holder is one of the greatest Patented Sept. 17, 1918 
developments in the art of finishing hosiery. It prevents 
the goods from creeping up during the drying process and 
the following advantages are all direct results of its use: 


Uniformity of length. Less work for pairers. 
No disfigurement of goods. Goods lie better in boxes. 
Improved finish of the product. 


PARAMOUNT FORMS and METHOD of FINISHING 


have been developed to meet every requirement of correct *S*4MOUNT METHOD FABRIC HOLDER 
finishing Patented Nov. 4, 1919 


With PARAMOUNT EQUIPMENT you are assured of an increased selling value in your mer- 
chandise, greater production and fewer seconds. You will find a large saving in labor, steam and 
floor space, improved factory conditions and satisfied help. If interested, our representative will 
call DEMONSTRATING IN YOUR OWN MILL WITH YOUR OWN PRODUCT the 
improved results obtained by finishing on Paramount Drying and Shaping Forms. 


You can secure Paramount Equipment on either a Sales or Rental basis 


Complete equipment can be seen in New York Office, 366 Broadway. Address all correspondence to Chicago Office 
PARAMOUNT SERVICE GOES WITH PARAMOUNT FORMS 


PARAMOUNT HOSIERY FORM DRYING CO. 
HUNTER BUILDING, MARKET AND MADISON STREETS, CHICAGO, ILL. 


000A SR INEM 


NEEDLES of QUALITY || CHARLES COOPER’S 
MACHINES of Machine and Needle Works 


BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


RE CO GNIZED WOR ] H G. H. ROGERS, Representative, 153 Ontario St., Albany, N. Y. 


are the Spring and Latch Needle 
| KNITTING MACHINERY 


ACME STANDARD FOR 
| Plain Ribbed, Circular and 
PRODUCTS Pat f Flat Underwear 


Shirt Cuffs 
Drawer Bottoms 


made for 


2 hie Rib Cuff Cutting Machines 
SERVICE e = Burr Wheels and Burr Blades 


Balmoral Collarette Machines 


Automatic Rib Cutting and Folding 
Machines 


in the 
KNITTING 


ROOM SPRING AND LATCH 
Revolving Needles NEEDLES 
Ask those who use them 


Acme Knitting Machi d Needle Co. Franklin, N. H. SOLE AGENTS FOR CHINA 
. — on een ELBROOK, INC., 51 .Kiangse Road, Shanghai, China 


Revolving Cams 


Spring Needle Rib Top Machine 
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W. J. WESTAWAY CO. 


LIMITED 


Textile Engineers 


We design, supervise 
construction and com- 
pletely equip mills for 
any textile process. 


Textile 
and 
Knitting 
Mill Machinery 


Hamilton Office: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG. 
Main and McNab Streets 


Demonstrating Department: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG. 
Main and McNab Streets 


Montreal Office: 
ROOM 400 
McGill Bldg. 








New Jersey 
Textile 


Wire 


Highest Grade 


Machinefor 
rapid and Eco- 
nomical Method 
of Attaching Ri- 
der tickets to 
Hosiery or other 
Garments. 












> Uses pointed 


staples, can 


not tear the 
? finest fabric 


Send 
jor 
Catalogue 
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| J. L. Shoemaker & Co., '3,5,Sish. Sis 














PROMPT SERVICE 
RIGHT PRICES 


BONE ORY 
HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS 















Jos. T. Pearson & Sons Co. 


1825 E. Boston Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 





Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 


CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 


PATENTS 


Old South Building 
Patents and Patent Causes Trade Mar! 


Boston 
ks, Copyrights 
Special Attention to Textile Invention 


‘treasurer and tax collector of Methuen 


TEXTILE 
OBITUARY 





Thomas J. Jeffries 


Thomas J. Jeffries, president of John 
& James Dobson, Inc., woolen and wor- 
sted goods manufacturers, Philadelphia, 
died suddenly Thursday, Feb. 23, at his 
home. Mr. Jeffries had not been in the 
best of health recently. He was 63 
years of age. Mr. Jeffries had been 
associated with the Dobson interests for 
many years, and in 1921, upon the re- 
tirement of James Dobson as president, 
was elected president of the company. 
He was also vice-president of the Corn 
Exchange National Bank, Philadelphia. 
He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Mary 
Dobson Jeffries, daughter of the late 
John Dobson, and three daughters. Mr. 
Jeffries had been appointed by Governor 
Sproul as a member of the Delaware 
River Bridge Commission, and took an 
active part in its deliberations. He was 
also a member of the Union League, 
and director of the Philadelphia Country 
Club. 


Lewis E. Barnes 

Lewis E. Barnes, formerly engaged in 
cotton manufacturing and the mill 
supply business in Lawrence, Mass., and 
at one time agent of the Pemberton 
Company, cotton goods, of that city, 
died on Sunday at the Deaconess Hos- 
pital, Brookline, Mass., following a 
surgical operation. Mr. Barnes was 
born in Lawrence, March 7, 1860, but 
had lived the greater part of his life 
in the adjoining town of Methuen. He 
served during the war as a Government 
inspector of textiles, and since then had 
been connected with the office of the 


and had been a member of the town’s 
water board for several years. He was 
a 32nd. degree Mason and a member 
of the Mystic Shrine and the Elks. He 
is survived by his widow, two brothers 
and a sister. 


Edward Waldo Houghton 


Edward Waldo Houghton, for the 
last 12 years superintendent of both the 
Social and Nourse mills of the Man- 
ville Co., Woonsocket, R. I., died last 
Sunday at his home in that city, after 
an illness of only a few days. He was 
61 years old. Mr. Houghton learned 
the business in the mill of Smith Bros. 
at Barre, Mass. About 21 years ago he 
was made superintendent of the Globe 
mill, another Woonsocket plant of the 
Manville Co. He leaves a wife and a 
son, Harry E. Houghton, who is super- 
intendent of the Grant Yarn Mills at 
Fitchburg, Mass. 








Felix de Lathauwer 


Felix de Lathauwer, one of the pio- 
neers of the Belgian settlers in Woon- 
socket, R. I., who for the last 16 years 
had been overseer of the combing de- 
partment of the Lafayette Worsted Co., 
in that city, died at his home there last 
week, aged 72 years. He learned the 
varn business in Roubaix, France, and 
when the Lepoutre interests decided to 
establish yarn mills in this country he 
was one of the men selected to make 
the trip to America. 


Ahaz Alan Mowry 


Ahaz Alan Mowry, agent and buyer 
for the Tarkiln Mfg. Company, woolens, 
Tarkiln, R. I., died Feb. 28 at his home, 
558 South Main street, Woonsocket. He 
was 38 years old. Mr. Mowry had been 
associated with the Tarkiln mills since 
leaving the Philadelphia Textile School. 
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BLEACHED GOODS! 


(Selling Points No. 36) 


NYE & TREDICK 
Rib Knitting Machines 


Dependable and durable, the re- 


sult of superb workmanship. In 
use for nearly half a_ century, 
knitting circular ribbed fabrics of 
all descriptions. 


Trump Bros. Machine Co. - Wilmington, Del. 


CABLE ADDRESS—TRUMPBRO—WiILMINGTON 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


OVERSEAMING 
OVEREDGING 
AND 
SHELL STITCH 
MACHINES 
FINISHING 
FOR 
ALL KINDS 


Knitted and Woven Fabrics 
THE MERROW MA 


14 LAUREL ST., HARTFORD, CO 
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| 2124-2130 E. YORK STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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READING FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE 
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Real Success in Hosiery 


—is producing the kind with the greatest demand—full-fashioned hosiery. 


The “ Reading” Full-Fashioned Hosiery Machine gives maximum production 
of best quality hosiery. That is why it is operated by nearly all full-fashioned 
hosiery manufacturers in the United States. 


Send for catalog which describes the machine in detail. 


Textile Machine Works Reading, Pennsylvania 


Lindsay, Hyde & iecdaaney | 


Our Specialty 


REELS 


Builders of Reels 
for Fifty Years 


Special Reels for 
Special Purposes 
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SILK GOODS MARKETS 





Wider Buying Needed 
in Ribbon Market 


Operations of Buyers on Narrow Goods 
Does Not Make for Healthy Market 
—Certain Concessions Granted 

Despite the fact that the millinery 
and dress trades are operating on rib- 
bons in a more active way, business in 
the main is far from satisfactory to the 
ribbon selling agent. The main fault 
sellers find with the present demand is 
its extension, or better, its lack of ex- 
tension. Buyers are concentrating on 
narrow widths with the result that wider 
numbers are practically dormant. Fur- 
thermore the buying is brisk on a cer- 
tain few narrow grades only. This does 
not make for a healthy market, since 
manufacturers are in no position to run 
mills on a few grades of ribbons. In 
order to keep their mills going at even 
a fair rate of production it is necessary 
that the demand be spread out to in- 
clude various grades. In other words 
manufacturers are not inclined to put 
all their eggs in one basket. 





Sellers Granting Concessions 

There is no complaint coming from 
buyers on present prices. But, as sellers 
point out, this condition is natural, 
since on the quantities buyers are pur- 
chasing a price reduction would mean 
comparatively nothing. However, it 
cannot be truthfully said that prices are 
firm. The average seller would be all 
too willing to grant certain concessions 
if a buyer would take a large bill of 
goods. In fact, one selling agent re- 
ported that last week he sold a com- 
paratively large order to a certain job- 
ber, at prices about ten per cent. under 
his regular prices. But these cases are 
rare, not because sellers would not make 
concessions, but because buyers are not 
in position to operate for future de- 
liveries. The tendency of all buyers is 
to hold off from purchasing as long as 
possible to avoid any slump in demand. 

Even though the millinery and dress 
trades are finding ribbons in popular de- 
mand as trimmings, they are not inclined 
to operate for future. The feeling is 
prevalent in these two trades that man- 
ufacturers will have the goods ready to 
deliver at a day’s notice whenever the 
demand reaches a more active stage. 


To Produce Cautiously 

Certain manufacturers are operating 
against stock at the present time. But 
it is only reasonable to assume that the 
demand will be active on a few par- 
ticular grades only, in which event 
there undoubtedly. will be a shortage of 
these wanted lines. This is something 
manufacturers cannot overcome, as at 
the present time there are no definite 
indications to point the way toward what 
numbers or grades will be in demand 
for the greater part of the season. 
While it is true that certain classes of 
narrow goods seem to be giving signs 
‘f developing, manufacturers are not in 
position to mount a large number of 
looms on these particular lines. Conse- 
juently, the outlook seems to be for 
‘autious production in order to avert 
a possible over-supply. 


Ribbon Trade Notes 


A certain manufacturer being in posi- 
tion to operate for stock asked the ad- 





vice of a well-known selling agent on 
what lines would be advisable to put on 
his looms. The selling agent declared 
that in view of the general unsettled- 
ness of conditions and the lack of any 
definite indication of what lines would 
sell throughout the season, he was un- 
able to give any really beneficial sug- 
gestions. 

A number of sellers, however, are 
advising their mills to make up a nar- 
row fancy ribbon, with picot edge pref- 
erably. 

Complaints of the manner in which 
certain jobbers are operating are heard 
in several sections of the trade. 

It is well known in selling circles that 


Small Commitments 
Feature Silk Goods 





Buyers Operating in Ultra Conservative 
Manner—Sellers Sound Warning Note 
on Canton Crepe Production 

The silk piece-goods market shows no 
change from last week. Buying con- 
tinues to be confined to a minimum and 
sellers are at a loss to account for the 


hesitancy of the buyers. Prices are 
holding firm in the majority of in- 
stances, although certain concessions 


are being offered by a few concerns, in 
order to move merchandise. Crepes 
and sport silks continue in fair demand. 


= — 


Regarding the raw silk situation manufacturers, as a rule, de- 
clare they will not buy for their future requirements until the 
market has settled to a genuinely stable level. A number of pro- 
ducers were caught long on raws during the recent slump and it 
will be necessary for them to take another “ sweat ” on this stock 


in order to compete in the market. Such a state of affairs makes 
for considerable uncertainty and manufacturers feel that the time 
is at hand to eliminate, as far as possible, all speculative buying. 
Producers are not so much interested in the height of the levels 
as they are in their stability. 





a few jobbers will not place an order 
unless they have the goods sold in ad- 
vance. 

Narrow lines with satin edges are re- 
ported to be moving in certain sections 
of the trade. 

“We are ready to grant about a ten 
per cent. concession to any buyer who 
will give us a really respectable order,” 
said a well-known selling agent. 

According to a certain selling agent 
who recently returned from a three 
weeks’ selling trip through the Middle 
West, buyers in that section are rather 
discouraged with their business since 
the first of the year. 

It is expected that the Easter busi- 
ness will begin to develop in the near 
future. As a matter of fact this busi- 
ness should be well in hand at the pres- 
ent time. 

Very few of the larger jobbers are 
complaining about prices. In fact their 
purchases are of such a narrow nature 
that small concessions would amount to 
nothing appreciable. 


Anti-Dumping Extension 

WasHIncTon, D. C.—The Secretary 
of the Treasury has announced the fur- 
ther extension to include all embroid- 
eries known as “ Hamburgs,” when im- 
ported from Switzerland in connection 
with the anti-dumping act “in the case 
of certain cotton embroideries.” The 
Secretary states that this extension has 
been made after an investigation under 
the anti-dumping act “in the case of 
certain cotton embroideries manufac- 
tured by G. Morelli & Co. of Altach, 
Austria.” 


tively little buying taking place. 


Whites undoubtedly will be the leading 
shades for late spring and summer. 


Buying Conservative 

Buyers are operating in an ultra-con- 
servative way at present. In normal 
years spring business was well in hand 
at this time. But the tendency of the 
jobber is to hold off from purchasing, 
until he is certain that his goods are 
going to sell. Many jobbers are in need 
of goods for future operations, but the 
feeling of the buyers is that when the 
time arrives they will be able to get 
anything they desire at a moment’s 
notice. This is shifting the burden 
back on the manufacturer and as a re- 
sult a number of mills are operating for 
stock. These operations, however, are 
being carried on in a conservative way, 
as sellers are aware that a_ heavily 
stocked market means a loss to the pro- 
ducer. 

Orders are coming in daily, but it is a 
rare case when an order is of any satis- 
factory size. The majority of orders 
call for immediate or nearby delivery. 
While these orders are clear indica- 
tions that buyers stocks are low, sellers 
point out that mills cannot run on 
volume production on small, picayune 
purchases. By the same token, it is 
obvious that a demand for crepes and 
sports silk will not make for a healthy 
market. Manufacturers cannot run all 
their looms on crepes and sports ma- 
terial without running the risk of over- 
producing. 


Warning on Cantons 


Already a warning note is being 
sounded by certain far-sighted selling 


SUMMARY OF SILK CABLES 


Cables received from all foreign raw silk centers report markets 
quiet and lower. Yokohama is reported as weak with compara- 


Milan is lower with a paucity 


of operations for American account. Canton features lower prices 


but trading is confined to a near minimum. 





a 


agents concerning the production of 
Canton crepes. While the demand for 
the material at the present time is, from 
all indications, in a_ strong position, 
there are men in the trade who are 
urging manufacturers to proceed in a 
cautious manner in producing this ma- 
terial. They declare that it is their 
opinion that more Canton crepe is in 
the process of manufacture than can be 
consumed and urge mill men to go 


slowly in the matter of further produc- 
tion. Buyers are liable to change their 
tendencies over night and should the 
demand for Cantons suddenly fall off 
the market would be over-balanced, and 
as a result a price-cutting campaign 
would be bound to follow. In fact 
buyers, to a certain extent, are begin- 
ning to complain of prices on Cantons 
and are turning their attention to the 
cheaper make of this material. With 
this fact in full view selling agents are 
urging caution in production. 


Silk Goods Trade Notes 

The for taffeta which was an 
active factor in the market last fall 
has fell away to a considerable extent. 

Georgette is believed to contain the 
possibility of an active seller for 
spring, by several concerns in the trade. 

The low-end georgettes are selling in 
the neighborhood of $1.25. This is a 
fairly strong position for a material 
which a few months ago was considered 
to be a drug on the market. 

The cutters are practically dormant, 
as far as future buying is concerned. 
Houses catering to this class of trade 
report business absolutely featureless. 

Retailers are purchasing in small 
quantities. Several sellers have _ re- 
ported that a number of buyers have 
requested them to cut pieces to 20 yards. 

“Two years ago blacks were in de- 
mand; last year black and white were 
the wanted colors, and this year I feel 
certain that various whites will be popu- 
lar,” said a representative of a well- 
known house featuring sports silks. 

Very few manufacturers care to go 
ahead and manufacture for stock with 
the raw silk market and the buyers in 
such an uncertain state. 

While there are a number of sellers 
who are predicting a shortage for later 
on in the season, the majority of men in 
the trade feel that the tendency of the 
manufacturer to run his looms is mak- 
ing for an over-production rather than 
a scarcity. 

All factors, however, are willing to 
admit that there is a strong possibility 
of a shortage of wanted lines. The 
trouble is that manufacturers are in 
no position to know what lines will 
be in the greatest demand throughout 
the season. 

A raw silk importer rises to make the 
criticism that manufacturers have been 
selling too far in advance during recent 
years. He declares that this is making 
for a wider tendency to speculate, which 
in the final analysis is not conducive to 
a healthy business. 

“Sell your goods as close to the sea 
son of consumption as is possible” is 
his advice to the manufacturer. 

But, from the manner in which job- 
bers are operating at present, this advice 
does not apply to the present state of 
affairs. 
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HOSIERY and UNDERWEAR MANUFACTURERS 
Look at the Stamping of Your Box Labels 


Which is Yours? This 


Don’t spoil your labels or e 


and the put-up of your 
goods with blurred and 
indistinct impressions 
from rubber stamps. 


























Our geared machines print perfect 
figures from STEEL ENGRAVED 


wheels. 

Lot numbers, sizes and color words 
instantly set in printing position. 
Our machines are built special to 


meet YOUR INDIVIDUAL 
REQUIREMENTS. 


Will last many years 


Write for catalogue 


American Numbering Machine Co. 
224 Shepherd Ave Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PURE SILK 
FLARE TOP 
_—_ MACE IN AMERICA 












Established 1870 


Get Repeat Orders by Using 


Crane Spring and Latch Needle 
Knitting Machinery 


SOME CRANE FEATURES 
Patent removable hardened Wing Burr Wheels. 
Patent Thread Stop Motion can be fitted to 20 in. and 
32 in. frames and are specially adapted for making fine 
Jersey Cloth and Stockinet. 


Our flat machine is adapted for knitting collarettes. 


SPRING NEEDLE UNDERWEAR MACHINE WITH AUTOMATIC 


TAKE-UP 
This machine is made in sizes from 18” to 26” in diameter of any desired 
gauge, the number of feeds ao on the size of cylinders. Also built in 


sises from 2%” to 82” in diameter for the production of a great variety of 
fabrics 


Aside from the feeds for plain fabrics, the stockinet, eiderdown and ae 
trachan feeds are superior to any on the market. 
IMPROVED AUTOMATIC COLORED PLAIN STRIPER 


Made in sises from 1%” to 205” inclusive, of any desired gauge; these 
measurements being back to back of cylinder needles. 

The faorics from this machine are used for bathing suits, theatricals an“ 
athietic goods 

These machines are second to none on the market. 

The Crawford stop-motion is applied when requested. 


“It Pays to Use Good Machines and the 
Best Are None Too Good.”—Our Motto 


LET US SEND YOU FURTHER FACTS 


CRANE MANUFACTURING CO., Lakeport, N. H. 
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MUTE 


PAYNE WINDERS 


Wind from Cop, Skein or Bobbin 
Over 1,900 in use by Hosiery Manufacturers ; 


IMPROVED 
UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin; Doubling Spoolers 
for Doubling two, three or more ends into one; Upright 
Quillers, Quill from Cop, Skein or Bobbin. Ring 
Dresser, Spooler and Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, Spooler 
Guides, Bolsters and Steps Made and Repaired at Short 
Notice. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO., Office, 102 Broad St., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


(Est. 1855, Inc. 1903) 


CHARLES W. PAYNE, Pres. CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y and Treas. 


; 
3 


ANANUUNAN ANON NSTAnTUegNHH UN AGANN LUN SANT eEENNTUATENNETEGUERNETAONENEDULNNEEDAONENATEN ATEN TENANT eTET ATTEN TTT - NUULSSUUTETNAUETSNETENATESAAUERSTENGATTN TTT HATE TTT TTT smn emma 


2-B Winder and the Cone 


Patented in the U. S. and Foreign Countries 


er a fae Bag a =e we 


RK Ré qs + 


\yau aie 


A Pres roe ty 


rT avent ed 


The only machine built with the Automatic and 
Positive Yarn Builders to wind the package 
that eliminates tight and loose stitch and 
the only winder that boosts itself 
in the art of winding 


JACOB K. ALTEMUS 


Established 1865 On Textile Machinery 
2624 American St., (Below Lehigh Ave.) Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Financial 


Marking Time in 


Textile Mill Shares 


Investors Awaiting More Positive Devel- 


opments in the Labor Situation and 
in the Yarn and Goods Market 
}oston.—The lack of positive develop- 
nts in the labor situation and in the 
ds market have caused most inves- 


Markets 


The company purchased during the 
year 9.551 shares of its own preferred 
stock for the treasury, in addition to the 
5,000 shares held at the beginning of the 
vear. The amount of outstanding pre- 
ferred stock is $4,044,900. 
is free of debt. 


The company 


Boston Stock Auctions 
The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 
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TEXTILE BankInc Company 


. . Shrs. Mill. Par. Price. Chge. 
s in textile shares to mark time tem- . tena... ...100 79% 1% 
porarily. Offerings are comparatively . Neuwkeng ares shares = —s % 
: ee en . on: PEN, 65:6: < 60 wes .100 8% 6% 
small and there appears to be no selling 35 y. s, Worsted, ist....100 11% . 

ssure in any direction. For most 500 U. S. Worsted,. awe 100 21c 

; 1 Wes soylst ree 86% 

ted shares there is a steady demand we 


at or close to recent values, and much 
the same situation exists with regard to 
shares of all leading New England mills. 

Sentiment among investors in textile 
shares regarding the labor situation is 


582 Total 
Boston Stock Auctions 
The following sales of textile shares 
were made at auction sales Wednesday, 
February 23. 


h the same as that among mill of- Shrs. Mill. Par. Price. Chge 
ha* os ene 5 > wage reduc 10 B’kshire Cot. Mfg. Co.100 240 + 43% FIFTY UNION SQUARE 
als, and that is that the wage reduc- 37 Great Falls Mfg.....100 110% 1 4% 

must be carried through at any 3 Waltham Bleachery & 
' > H<« shuele init. wie Dye Works, ex-div.100 150% — 5% 
to the mills, and to stockholders as 5 Nashua Mfg.. com...100 81 | 

There is no longer any question 10 Nashua Mfg., pfd....100 100% + % 

1; seieweciemie ¢ > 3 41 Bigelow-H’tf'd, com..100 1635 | 6% 

irding the determination of Rhode 9. s, w'sted ist pfd.100 124% 1 4, 
Island manufacturers to stick together 500 U. S. Worsted, com..100 20c +11 NE W Y ORK 
e . : is Saeed - 100 Naumk’g St. Cot. Co.100 225% -225 

| the fight is won, and there iS a “'9 American Mfg. pfd..100 79 2 

general belief that the strikes in 6 American Mfg., com..100 90 aT 


that section will be over within the next 
two weeks. With Rhode Island, Lowell, 
| Manchester, N. H., mills at work on 
reduced wage basis it is expected 
all other’ New England mills will 
kly follow. 
In the goods market the effect of the 
strike is already being seen in an im- 
ved demand for certain lines of 
ton goods, and there is excellent 
ason to believe that this movement 
show a marked increase within the 
next two weeks. With the worsted 
and carded woolen mills nearly every- 
r is going well excepting staple wor- 
ls and there is reason to believe that 
tive developments in the tariff and 
the labor situation may increase the 
ement of the latter goods. 
Strength of Listed Shares 
st of the textile shares listed on 
local exchange are either slightly 
r than they were a week ago or 
nged. American Woolen preferred 
lvanced 1% points to a new high of 
, while the common has sold with- 


f 


731 Total 


New Records at New Bedford 





Increasing Demand for Mill Shares Sets 
High Price for Holmes 

New Beprorp, Mass.—Mill share 
values in the New Bedford market 
show practically no change from last 
week’s quotations, although the demand 
for issues continues to gain in strength. 
Many of the shares are so closely held 
that it is difficult to place a correct 
estimate on the prices which would be 
realized if they were placed on the 
market. Favorable showings of some 
of the corporations as presented in their 
annual statements for the last year 
have justified holders of the higher 
priced stocks in their confidence that 
the mills would be able to weather the 
adverse conditions of 1921 without im- 
pairing to any great extent the financial 
condition of the plants. 

With the exception of Grinnell stock, 






VALKONE 








Dye and Finishing Works 




















| Capacity 
40,000 
Yards 
Daily 











Can Handle Fabrics up to 80’’ Wide. 


coatings 





Boucles, Astrakhans, Ker- 








which weakened 2% points in both bid 
and asking prices, there has been no 
change in the New Bedford issues 
Grinnell is now held for 150, which is 
: ee 5 points higher than the low mark of 
the common has advanced 34 points 1900 aad only points less than th 
7 sellin g during the week within a bine irae at which it sold. Acushnet 
Ol 109 to 113%. Pacific has ad- sold at 160, with a demand for more of 

| 1 point to 169, selling during the 3 at the same price, which is a gain 
as low as 1672. International of 10 points over what the stock ‘was 
M a -igpe rred s practically mad realizing a year ago. Beacon preferred 

ee eee and there hav een a changed hands at 95, the stock having 
sales of the common within a gradually increased since the first of 
30% to 31 the year, being held at present for 97, 


Dyers and Finishers of Woolen and seys, Je rsey Cloths, Broadcioths, Pile 
Worsted Fabrics, Woven or Knitted. Fabrics, Bolivias, Duvetyns, Velours 
Men’s Wear and Dress Goods, Serges, and General Knitting Frame Prod- 
Cheviots, Suitings, Cloakings, Over- ucts. 


Mascher and Turner Sts. = PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


(Near Front and Columbia Aves. 
New York Office: 456 Fourth Avenue 


A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 


Correspondence Solicited 


range of 84% to 8634, closing today 
9*s, or only % point lower than a 

ago. Amoskeag preferred has 
ped a half point during the week, 









:elow-Hartford Reduces Preferred 
rations of the Bigelow-Hartford 
Company in the calendar year 
Ided net earnings of $1,649,231 
surplus after dividend payments 
514,231, which compares with net 
s of $2,240,253 and a surplus of 
753 in the preceding twelve 
quick assets as of Dec. 31, 1921, 
ited to $11,943,055, in comparison 
$10,715,886 at the end of 1920. The 
sales of the company for 1921 
inted to $14,614,391 and the first 
months of the current year the 
a\-rage has been larger than this. 


a gain of 9 points over 
of 1921. 


the low mark 


Pierce Sells at 450 

Pierce sold at 450, the price being 
equal to the highest which was reached 
last vear, and 20 points better than the 
low mark. Last year Pierce paid 34 
per cent, with earnings according to 
the recent annual statement of 52 per 
cent on its capital stock. Holmes com 
mon, for which there is a considerable 
demand, sold recently as high as 325, 
setting a new high mark by being 25 
points higher than any previous sale 
of the stock. Holmes preferred is also 
gaining in strength, selling at 116, an 


LOCKED!!—by a higher 

quality and a lower price. If 
you hope to compete. with leading 
mills, you too will have to use 
clean water. It will give your 
product that high quality—and 
Install a Norwood 


low price. 
Filter. Write for cost. 


The Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass 





SEVERAL SOUTHERN 
TEXTILE MILLS 


Now offer an 
EXCEPTIONAL INVESTMENT 
OPPORTUNITY 


Particulars on Request 


M. H. WiLDe & CO. 
30 State > Sevent, anes fe 
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Line 
Name ané address of company. 


r is Mfg 
B 
; Kr 
| Ki 
urr 
New Cotton 
I M Cotton. 
( M s Cotton 
Methuen ¢ pal Cotton..... 
\ hu 1 ‘ tor 
( I i - ( “Ww W 
Phree River Ma CL. & K 
Waucautuck Mills, Wool 
Uxbridge Mas Wool 
West Point Mfg. Co., Cotton,.. 
West Point, Ala Cotton 
* Profit and loss, $377,688; res. taxes, 


$369,518 
Surplus, $898,910; res 
stock, $1,786 
Surplus, 
deprec etc., 


taxes and capital 


; res. taxes, $1,059; res 





* Surplus, t res. taxes, $79,574; 
res. deprec., et« 750,844 

Profit and k $1,616,891; res. taxes 
$442,384; reserves, $2,651,567 

Profit and los $1,946,973; res. taxes, 
$900,000; reserves, $2,579,511 

Surplus p ; res, taxes, $8,152; res 

prec., $63% 

Surplus, res. taxes, $235,335; 


es. deprec., 
Res. taxes 
Surplus s; res, taxes, $41,000 
Surplus, $3,686,121; res. taxes, $162,854 
Surplus, $5,030,953; res. taxes, $833,941; 
r deprex $1,513,434 
Profit and 


100,000; res 





loss, 


$5,421,642; res. 
deprec., $725,580. 


laxes, 





advance of 
best sale. 

A small lot of Quissett common was 
reported to have changed hands recently 
at 205, but following the issuing of the 
annual financial statement which showed 
earnings on the common stock of ap- 
proximately 35 per ecnt, the stock was 
bid freely at 235, with most of the 
shares offered for sale held for 260. 
Booth preferred sold at 115, with more 
of the stock reported available at that 
hgure. Bristol changed hands around 
150, although the present asking price 
for the stock is 180. Fairhaven com- 
mon is held for 185, with sales recorded 
at considerably than this price. 
Fairhaven preferred is held for around 
92, with sales at 90. 

Taber Makes Good Showing 
Taber is bid at 135, although the ask- 
ing price is hable to take a jump fol- 
lowing the financial statement just 
issued, which showed the plant earned 
approximately 17% per cent during the 


one point on its previous 


less 


fiscal year ending December 31, 1921. 
The profit and loss was returned at 
$576,189, after allowing the sum of 
$795,302 for depreciation. The surplus 
of quick assets over liabilities are 
$847,079, an increase for the year of 


$112,727, with total earnings amounting 
to $210,327 on the capital of $1,200,000 
The Beacon Mill also showed a profit- 
able year, with a surplus in the quick 
assets over liabilities of $1,884,548, an 


increase for the year of $82,181. The 
earnings amounted to $371,573, or ap- 
proximately 25 per cent on the entire 


capital of $1,342,800. 

Nonquitt, which a few weeks ago was 
down to 80, is gaining gradually, and 
s now bid firmly at 88 to 90, with little 
stock offered. Sharp common sold at 
107 and 108, with the present asking 
listed at 110. Nashawena changed 
hands at 140 after sales at 150 and 145, 
at which price it is now held. Mano- 
met [ days ago at 110, the 
shares offered at this figure having been 
absorbed. 


sold a few 


of business. 
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MILL STATEMENTS 





Assets — —@___________—__"—_- 
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Liabilities ——___—_—. 








Cash and Raw Total Re’l Est’te, sate, —~ - ae 
-—Fiscal Year—, debts materials, quick bidgs., and —————— Mi scellaneou floa ss ~4 = coon ota 
Year. Date. receivable. mdse., etc. assets. machinery. Amount. Description. Total. funded de s . 
1921 Nov : $15,013 $521.347 $536,360 $909,658 $301,186 Miscellaneous $1,000,000 $747 : 
1920 Nov. 9 208,237 199,717 407,954 934,253 600,057 Securities ...... 1,000,000 382,266 
557 Autos, teams, etc., . 
1 N 401 248.068 649,205 342,477 278,749 Liberty Bonds..... 1,276,088 25,393 350,000 900,696 
209 N 608,¢ 453,233 1,061,906 274,618 286,148 Miscellaneous ..... 1,622,672 167,096 350,000 1,105,578 
21 261 982,148 1,244,029 2,710,782 516,378 Miscellaneous . 4,471,189 1,335,612 700,000 2,485,580 
19 Db 10 362,027 752,295 1,114.322 382,85 317,066 Miscellaneous 3,814,247 326,333 700,000 2,787,918* 
707 77 : 7,423.2 2,463,249 
19 ‘eb. 1 872,915 1,463,707 2,33 40,770 Securities ......... 7,423,248 1,460,000 3,500,000 2,463,249 
lead a 1.016 oe 1 o 77 24 7 Seed a Oe 6,900,859 2,683,155 3,500,000 717,707 
‘ ‘ . 7.7 277 311,300 656,171 
2 D 1,992.02 2,507,403 4,499,431 124,659 Miscellaneous ..... 7,781,277 3,813,806 3,3 11, at] 
1920 D ' 1,697,374 2 $31 6,932,805 198,117 Miscellaneous 8,989,403 4,290,638 3,350,000 1,348,765 
' No 2 1,158,91 755,26 914,185 3,177,781 1,118,875 Miscellaneous 6,210,841 ..cccces 1,500,000 anaes 
20 No 1,412,292 1,290,131 2,702,423 3,095,125 1,128,935 Miscellaneous 6,926,483 se seees 1,600,000  5,426,484° 
1921 De 9. 3,050,429 1,411,018 4,461,447 4,686,075 161,304 Miscellaneous ..... 9,308,826 1,738,663 4,393,000 Deer ents 
1920 De 10 4,430,001 2,208,947 6,638,948 4,068,169 149,860 Prepaid accounts. .10,856,977 2,737,194 4,500,000 ,619,784 
» e _ or oe 77 } 300,000 3,026 
-.1922 Feb Bove 499,943 271,085 771,028 287,527 2 56 Miscellaneous 1,081,111 1e8,008 : ’ s. . 
19 Feb 3 45965 284.396 744.051 244.650 120,966 Miscellaneous 1,109,667 26,685 300,000 782,983 
61,387 Miscellaneous, 7 yer a 
+2 No 16...1,354,671 2,489,497 3,844,168 2,796,561 209,000 Liberty Bonds..... 6,911,116 2,262,143 eo Paar 
1919 Nov. 18 394,609 2,791,190 3,185,799 1,474,852 232,813 Miscellaneous ..... 4,893,464 957,078 800,000 et SU, 50% 
a ‘ 9 P 99 
1921 Sept. 21 245,210 93,962 339,172 133,490 18,076 Miscellaneous ....-. 490,738 182,447 er te: 
1920 Sept. 15. 250,846 151,497 402,343 115,094 19,362 Miscellaneous ...-- 540,799 195,975 <4, a2, Ue. 
- s € . 9 5 5 
1921 Oct. 31 1,547,802 3,895,115 5,442,917 9,560,138 859,627 Miscellaneous ..... 15,862,682 3,484,354 seers 7 
1920 Oct 31 3,911,554 2,665,259 6,576,813 7,106,409 1,006,046 Miscellaneous ...-. 14,689,268 2,542,047 a, ’ ‘, 





Prices Hold Firm 


Available Supply of Mill Shares Fails to 
Meet Demands 
River, Mass.—Shares in the 
Fall. River corporations remain firm in 
price and the few sales recorded have 
been transacted at approximately cur- 
rent levels. Holders of mill stocks are 
convinced that the worst period of the 
depression is over, and that from now 
on there will be a gradual strengthen- 
ing of the issues. Some slight fluctua- 
tions are recorded, a few of the issues 
showing a slight gain, while others have 
eased off a few points. The chief dif- 
ficulty of the brokers is in being able to 
secure any quantity of stock for sale, 
and they report that demand for shares 
even throughout the adverse months of 
last year, has been far in excess of the 
offerings. 
Narragansett Sells at 125 

Sales of Narragansett at 125 are re- 
ported, this price being a gain of 10 
points over the lowest figure at which 
the stock changed hands last year, al- 
though at one period of 1921 as high 
as 205 was recorded. Border City sold 
at the same price, with an increasing de- 
mand for it at that figure. This is the 
same mark at which it registered its 
low figure of last year, when it touched 
as high as 147% at one time. The de- 
mand for the stock in New Bedford has 
sent the bid price up to 130, with an 
asking price ranging from 135 to 140. 
Weetamoe is reported available at 105, 
following sales of the stock at that 
price. The recent selling price repre- 
sents a gain of 20 points over its low 
of 1921, but is still 35 points below the 
high mark it reached last year. 

King Philip sold in small quantities 
at 142%, the bid price remaining un- 
changed at 140, although most of the 
stock that is offered for sale is being 
held for around 150, which is the top 
price paid during 1921, when at one time 
sales were reported as low as 120. 
Laurel Lake changed hands at 40, the 
shares offered at that price being 
quickly snapped up. The stock is in 
considerable demand but there is no 
more available at the recent selling 
figure, the asking price ranging as high 
as 70. The last sale was at the same 
mark as that touched by the stock when 
it reached its low figure of last year. 

Cornell Shows Gain 

Sales of Cornell at 215 registered an 
advance of 10 points over the best price 
reached for the stock last year, and an 
increase of 32% points on the low fig- 
ure at which transactions were recorded 
in 1921. Davis changed hands at 105, 


FALL 


followed by sales at 107, marking an in- 
crease of 23 points over the low mark 
of last year, when its best selling price 
was 120. Charlton has been in some 
demand during the last few days, with 
sales reported at 155, a gain of 15 points 
on the low mark of last year, when its 
best selling figure was 185. 

Mechanics sold at 120 and 122, within 
2 points of the bottom price of 1921, 
when the top figure at which it sold 
was 134. The present asking price of 
122 represents a gain of 2 points for 
the week, with the bid price remaining 
unchanged at 120. American Linen is 
held at 108 to 110, Arkwright being of- 
fered at various prices ranging from 
60 to 70. Chace, offered at 110, weak- 
ened 5 points, with Osborn available at 
105, the bid price being 10 points below 
this figure. Pilgrim is bid at 140, with 
an asking price of 145, Wampanoag be- 
ing held for 145 to 150, with 140 bid. 





New England Textile Stocks 


Latest Previous 
Sale Sale. 
American Woolen, pfd...... 106% 105 
eee 113 112% 
BEOOOE.. DEL... ccccvesccces BG 83 
ED. k:a:0.00 00 sn sin ee 125 119 
RE rr rrr. T395% am 
DMD. ocssavneeeadnesen 103% 105 
DE shih shctcaa tran ye eens 211% 190% 
Bigelow-Hartford, pfd...... 96 93% 
DODEE 2459520 deve esaseenesos T85% ee 
PD . 6.00 0ssccsbcvees sons 112 110 
a rer rere +101% o% 
bk MELE TELE ELL 207% 0 
Ut IN <5 50s 6G Sune 107 107 
PP cscnbous eh aw eae 110 112 
Hamilton Woolen........... 70 65 
Oe ere 92% 93 
SE Apsettwie news aanveivbeeh 155% es 
RE er re 78 78% 
SOUWOE, GOT. <cccsccsnccece 63 65 
EMWOEROD nes ccc ccasovccvass 128 125% 
Ludlow Associates........... 141 136% 
SOTO Cer ee 173 162% 
DOINGS. oc coc cece csees 150% 150% 
Merrimack 90% 91% 
ee a alae 79% 80 
SE on caadcsn eas eee eee 224 
Newmarket iiasee chk oe 200 
Pacific ...... ae ren sca aa 168 
Re rr te trey 178 180 
Plymouth Cordage.......... 180 175 
Tremont & Suffolk.......... 126 166% 
WEEE svvonscaseseve oneeneces 200 195 





¢ Old quotations. * Ex-dividend. 





New Bedford Quotations 


Quotations furnished by Sanford & Kelley. 


Bid. Asked 
Acushnet Mille ...........0065 165 
Beacon Mfg. Co., com.........- =a aie 
Beacon Mfg. Co., pfd... . so ee 97 
Booth Mfg. Co., COM... cece - 152% 
Booth Bite. Co., plG....cccrsee 107% 115 
PURGE BEE. Dien ccccsecccccce = 180 
ee a sens ee 150 
Gee Bes. Giacedeveceuaseucss ee 200 
Dartmouth Mfg., com......... 250 270 
Dartmouth Mfg., pfd......... 80 as 
Fairhaven Mills, com.......... i 180 
Fairhaven Mills, pfd........... 90 ee 
Gosnold Mfg. Co., com........ 115 120 
Gosnold Mfg. Co., pfd........ q 91 
Ce ee” ere 145 150 
Hathaway Mig. Co... cccccees 150 a= 


Holmes Mfg. Co., COM.....++++ «5 325 





Holmes Mfg. Co., pfd...... cs ; 
Kilburn Mills .......--+eeeee8 215 230 
Manomet Mills .......++-s+05. 106 - 
Nashawena Mills ......--+-+«+++.+ 132% os 
Neild Mills .......eeeeeeeeceee 270 290 
N. B. Cotton Mills, com.....-- 127 ae 
N. B. Cotton Mills, pfd.......- 92 
Nonquitt Spinning Co........- 89 - 
Pierce Mill ......-+eeeee0% cece 435 oe 
Potomska Mills cinvik ee kee ee 175 185 
Quissett Mills, com.....+.+++++ ee 260 
Quissett Mills, pfd.........+--+- 99 a 
Sharp Mfg. Co., 110 
Sharp Mfg. Co., 108 
Soule Mills ......--seeeeeree oe 
Taber Mills ......++++- ee 
Wamsutta Mills 121 
Whitman Mills 195 





Fall River Mill Stocks 


Quotstions furnished by G. M. Haffards & Co. 


Bid. Asked. 

American Linen Co......+++++ © es 110 
Arkwright Mills ....... renense 0 60 
Barnard Mfg. Co......ccccccoss 115 120 
Bourne Mills .......e+ee++ee0% 125 8 
Border City Mfg. Co........-- 125 ee 
CReOO BIS 2c cccesecccecesoee os 110 
Chariton Mills........-+++++5 -- 145 ee 
Cormell Mille ...cceccecscccees 200 
Conanicut Mills ........-+++006. a% 

Corr Mfg. Co. (Taunton)...... oe 76 
Davol Milla .....ccccccccccvcee 107 es 
BORED BEMIS co ccccccwscseseesve es 107 
Wilms BES ..cccvccccvsccvccece 190 es 
Granite Millis ..... ees . 
King Philip Mills..........+-. ; 


Laurel Lake Mills, pfd 
Laurel Lake Mills, com.... 








Lincoln Mfg. Co.........- ee 125 
Merchants Mfg. Co......++.++.- ee 165 
Mechanics Mills .......+++e++.% os 122 
Narragansett Mills ........++-. i 125 
Osborn Mille .....eeeeeeeeeeee ee 105 
Parker Mills ......ceseseeeees 4 ee 
Pilgrim Mills, com........ 145 
Pilgrim Mills, pfd............- ne 
Pocasset Mfg. Co......-seeeee8 ° 
Richard Borden Mfg. Co 

Sagamore Mfg. Co..... . 

Seaconnet Mills ........+--++- 

Shawmut Mills, pfd..........- en a 
Shove Mille ......cccsecccscvee 70 80 
Stafford Mills .......+sse+e8> * 6 130 
Stevens Mfg. Co........+- rere | ee 
Tecumseh Mills ..... eccccccee ce ee 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co......... 175 ss 
Wampanoag Mills .........+.-+ 140 145 
Weetamoe Mills ......-.+see05 2% 105 





Southern Cotton Mill Stocks 


Quotations furnished by A. M. Law & Co., 







Spartanburg, S. C. 

Bid. Asked 
Abbeville Cotton Mills........... PT 107 
American Spinning Co........... 265 275 
Anderson Cotton Mills, com..... 78 .- 
Anderson Cotton Mills, pfd...... ne 
a. he. | ARE ee 225 
Arcade Cotton Mills............ ° 115 
hus bh woe seNpeh ene 225 = 
we ee eee 100 150 
Augusta Factory, Ga............ 35 41 
Avondale Mills, Ala............ 500 = 
a ree ns 100 
4 3S ae 210 230 
Belton Cotton Mills............. <> 85 
Belton Cotton Mills, pfd 61 
Brogon Mills 70 
Calhoun Mills 165 
Chesnee Mills ne 150 
Chiquola Mills, com............. 132 18 
COMSGORD DIUM, BOE. . csc wccvevecs 80 
Se I Sere 100 106 
Clinton Cotton Mills......... +» 300 *- 
Courtenay Mfg. Co..... eresoves es ° 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga.......... 150 165 
Cowpens Mills ......... bsweseiees as 50 
D. E. Converse.......+. eveveses - 94 98 
Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala............ 175 
Darlington Mfg. Co.........++. - 60 70 


(Continued on page 166) 
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GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


High Grade 
Combed Peeler Yarns 


Representatives: 








Cotton Yarn Markets 


a / 
se nena am cacnanngy 









QUOTATIONS 


Corrected at close of business Wednesday) 


Weaving Yarns Up le.; 
Business Continues Spotty 




















SOUTHERN CARDED 
SINGLE SKEINS—WARP TWIST 


Knitters Not Buying—Carpet Trade Most 
Active-—-Advances Restrict Business— 









° r F. S. WETze FEDERAL SALEs Co., E. G. HarRpPsr 
to8s..29 — 20s 33 — , ‘ Tinged Yarn Rumors ; 400 Chestnut St. 80 Boylston St S50 Wert Adena St. 
hes ot ee me Weaving yarn prices are this week Phila., Pa. "Restcae: Maan. Chicago, 11. 
Baie 30%4— error: 35 — established on a basis roughly 1 cent 

Ses seeee 31 — Silas se —.. ; : : 

see —“ oe 4g —s0 higher than those obtaining at the mid- 


dle of last week, and a fair spotty busi- 





TWO-PLY SKEINS ness is reported at the new levels, 

pies coe eae ime fatto o — the market continues to be both- VAN COURT CARWITHEN 

2-108 30 —.. 3-S6e..... 35 —.. ered by spot lots of weak yarn. A rather 

3-1. apa —so good business was booked toward the 800 Chestnut Street. Pete rm 

R166. 000% 32 —3114 2-40s..... 52 —54 close of last week by dealers, orders Sole Representative 

2-208...-- 33 —32% = 2-40s high 60 —63 Coming principally from the carpet, in- Whites, Stock 

sulating and waste trades. In some in- Dyed ana 

SINGLE WARPS stances this business continued through ane 

oe ee 24s.....-.38 —-- the early part of the current week, 

166.05 cee = es ack: 37 —.. though in most cases the market is de- 

MB. si0 =e 408....... 48 —50 scribed as quiet, with buyers complain- 

ee F ing bitterly against the higher quota- 

TWO-PLY WARPS AND TUBES tions. All of COLUMBUS, GA 

9-$85.0<<% 30 —.. 2-24s8..... 34 —35 Knitting Yarns Not Advanced FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 

a a = According to the best information ob- 

S-108ssc0 31%—.. 2-40s ord..52 —B54 tainable, knitters have rot bought to 

aco Seee = ee — any extent on the upward movement, i 








8/3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes, dark, 23; 


and this seems to be borne out by the 
white, 28; 2-10s and 2-12s slack, 30-31. 7 


fact that prices on frame spuns have not 
been advanced in the same ratio as those 
for weaving yarns. It is repeatedly 
pointed out, and confirmed by the fig- 


LOWELL YARN COMPANY 


Main Office: 308 Chestnut St., Phila. Providence, R. I.: 17 Exchange St. 


HOSIERY CONES 
(Frame Spun) 





j re J N. Y. Office: 200 Fifth Avenue Southern Office: Lowell, N. C. 
Secs a 22 Jac-sil.35%—.. res, that yarn prices on the whole have A 
12s .81 —32 Sc sies 35 —36 not advanced in proper proportion with S t C 
aes --3¢ —3) the rise in the raw material. Underwear pinners Oo onsumers 
30s ty’pin.36 —.. manufacturers and consumers generally ° 
menses 55% 62 —S4 are free to admit that the spinner is not, Carded and Combed Peeler single 
SOUTHERN COMBED PEELER and has not been, obtaining a fair mar- and ply Cones, Skeins, Warps, Tubes | 
WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES gin of proft. | 
- 2 e ia * . 
epg eee See ~ ig Carpet Trade Active For Knitting and Weaving Trade 
ee ene eae Ei There exists the usual discrepancy 
10s 70 — 2-80s.....1 25—1 35 between spinners’ prices and the figures 
at which it is possible to do business in 
- Crane this market, but the quotations in the 
bccnew . =< pin... adjoining column give an accurate idea 
Be sesece 43° -- 40s of the market at mid-week. Sales run- ORRES RO j ‘HERS 
— 50s. . . - 
sabi be - aa ning up as high as 150,000 pound lots 
"48 ~_ cots were 1 





have been made to the carpet trade at 
slightly under these figures during the 
week. For 20s two-ply skeins 33 cents 
is representative of the market, though 


Forrest Bldg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila. Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


MERCERIZED CONES 
(Combed, Ungassed) 



















16 —80 2-45s.....95 —1 00 lower prices are heard. A yarn dealer 
78 =—§2 2-50s.....1 03—1 07 c 7+ 3 SS] > early 3 . , r to 
3.....85 —90 2-60s.....1 12—1 20 found it impossible early in the week 1 Sole Representatives 
's 90 —95 2-708, 1 33—1 40 buy 20s two-ply skeins for himself at 
2-80s.....1 50-1 60 Jess than 32 cents from the spinner. It Bladenboro Cotton Mills Vass Cotton Mills 
So ‘a : ‘ tin ¢ () 
EASTERN PEELERS 1S understood that a sale of 100,00 8s to 30s Extra Carded 
SINGLE CONES pounds of 26s two-ply skeins was made 
reeeniedl. Compea. late last week at 31% cents, but this is 
Pe not representative, as it is understood ; — 
— ‘a =, to involve inferior yarn sold under con- a 
tee teeeeeee — ° = ditions most unusual even in these un 
SSSEESH Ei HE! Gaines CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO., Inc 
_ —_ . . r e | 
epee sc te oo 2 is Complaints of Tinged Yarn 3 d ‘ # 9 
c 2 ° ° 2 € ye y » r 
teeter eeeeeees = = =. Much bitter complaint is heard from 66 Broadw ay, New York | 
eae A ry long-established dealers about the kind 
a =. of competition they are meeting. It is ‘ ae 
—- 68 —, . x o. ° 
a BE? ooh instanced that a good deal of slightly Attractive poapenems to offer _ 
is - a tinged yarn is being sold as white stock Hosiery Silk and Worsted Mix- 


COMBED CONES, 


Hittd 


2-38s8.... 
2-40s 


2-60s.... 


2-70s.... 


COMBED SKEINS 


208. ...63 
-248....64 
28s....68 
POR cate 
SaRcdéncte 
36s....76 
12s....58 —. 
«-148....59 —. 
16s....60 —. 
18s....61 —. 
20s....62 —. 
-228....64 —. 
248....66 —. 
26s. 68 —. 


2-288....70 


at eee 
2-36s.... 
2-388.... 
2-40s.... 
2-50s.... 
2-60s.... 
2-70s.... 
2-80s.... 


2-50s....9 


WARPS AND TUBES 


by none too scrupulous spinners and 
dealers. Rumors of this kind are al- 
ways present, but it is undoubtedly true 
that this sort of thing is being done to- 
day more generally than is usual. It is 
particularly apt to happen under condi- 
tions such as those now existing, where 
orders are put through rapidly, and 
quick decisions are necessary. 

It is hard to reconcile the general re- 
ports of rather quiet business during 
January and February with the state- 
ments. made by several leading dealers 
that their volume for January and Feb- 
ruary has been well maintained, 






tures for Heather Effects. 


T. J. PORTER & SONS 


Direct Representatives of large Spinners of the finest classes of 


Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Mohair, and Linen Yarns and Threads 
119 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia 
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ERGERIZED 
YARNS 


MAIN OFFICE 
EMPIRE BUILDING 


PHILADELPHIA 


ADAMS -FRANKLIN BUILDING WESTAWAY BUILDING 
CHICAGO HAMILTON, CANADA 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Continued 


Firmer Market 





Cotton Yarns Are Finding More Inquiry 
and Sales 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — Firmer yarn 
prices are noted throughout the market 
in carded yarns especially. Advances 
f 2% to 3c. are noted within the week 
on many of the staple numbers. De- 
mand is reported materially improved, 


with more inquiries for yarns, and 
more sales made. However, it is still 
in scattered business, with no large 


volume of business done in any one 
transaction. Most of the trades are for 
nearby delivery, which are supplied our 

f local stocks, but there are occasional 
inquiries for extended deliveries. 

The market as a whole is not yet what 
might be called active, but there are 
signs reported which are regarded as 
indicating gradual development. The 
movement of raw cotton recently has 
demonstrated that this commodity is 
held in strong hands, so that it is felt 
the firmness maintained is bound to have 
a helpful effect in strengthening buyers’ 
confidence and thus lead to a general 
buying movement, which will result in 
better business on yarns. 

Weavers’ Scattered Buying 

Weavers are showing more signs of 
active interest, althouch business is still 
scattered, and for the most part con- 
fined to small sales to fill in. Specialties 
also continue to lead in interest, such 
as ratine and flake yarns, while 2-14s 
warps have also been fairly active for 
sport skirts in novelty effects. Stock 
lots continue to afford buyers an oppor- 
tunity to beat spinners’ quotations. 
Therefore 2-20s warps sell at 34 and 
35c., with spinners asking up to 38c.; 
2-30s selling at 37% to 39c.; 20s single 
warps at 34c.; 2-26s warps at 36%c.; 
30s single chain warps, 40c.; 3-8s tinged, 
22 to 23c.; 2-40s high grade 62 to 63c. 

Carded Knitting Firmer 

Carded knitting yarns are also said 
to be showing more signs of interest 
and prices here are also shown to be 
firmer. Underwear manufacturers and 
some hosiery manufacturers are making 
more inquiries. However, business is 
still scattered, and usually for nearby 
deliveries, occasional interest being 
shown for later shipments. On 10c, 30 
to 3lc. is noted; 18s at 32% to 33c.; 24s 
at 35 to 36c.; 26s at 36 to 37c.; average 
30s at 37% to 38%c., with super-carded 
and double-carded at 40 to 44c.; 40s 
carded splicing, 52 to 54c. 

Combed Yarns Erratic 

Combed yarns are still in an erratic 
osition, and it is difficult to size up 
quotations with low prices heard here 
and there from spinners who look for 
business. Single yarns especially are in 
this position, and buyers who really 
want to secure yarns could no doubt 
gain a concession. With 18s held at 44c., 

nufacturers state they have had this 
quoted at 42c., an eastern 30s sold at 

, with average southern at 54 to 55c.; 
long staple 38s sold at 75c. In ply 
rns, 2-30s sold at 60c.; 2-40s at 70 to 

.; 2-60s as low as 90 to 95c., with 

ne still holding for $1.00: 2-80s quiet 

$1.25 to $1.50 according to the spin- 

Mercerized varns are said to show 

le improvement, and prices therefore 
not firm. 


Phila. Cotton Yarn Trade Note 
Vm. B. Stewart & Sons, with offices 
64 Wellington street West, Toronto, 
1 145 St. James street, Montreal, 


Canada, have become the Canadian 
representatives of the Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher Co., for their mercerized 
yarns in that section. 


Carded Yarns Firmer 





A Spotty Market, With Combed Yarns 
Quiet and Unsettled 

Boston.—Spinners and dealers cater- 
ing largely to the New England trade 
find business in combed and fine count 
cotton yarns quite as unsatisfactory as 
at any time during the month of Feb- 
ruary, and with prices unsettled. De- 


mand from buyers outside of New 
England shows a moderate improve- 


ment, but this is largely confined to 
counts in carded yarns coarser than 30s. 
The towel trade is one of the few 
classes of buyers that has been operat- 
ing a little more freely, but individual 
purchases of these and other buyers are 
for comparatively near delivery and in 
small lots. Coarse count weaving and 
hosiery yarns have advanced 1% to 2c. 
within the last two weeks, and most 
spinners are holding prices firmly. Bus- 
iness is being done within a range of 
30 to 3le. for average qualities of 10s 
southern cones, and 33 to 34c. for 2-20s 
warps. 
Combed Yarns Unsettled 

Curtailment of production by New 
England spinners due to labor troubles 
seems to be more than counterbalanced 
by curtailment of consumption. There 
is a similar lack of balance between 
production and consumption of combed 


and fine count yarns throughout the 
country. The most disappointing fea- 
ture of the market for combed yarn 


spinners is the failure of the tire trade 
to extend old contracts or place new ones. 
For a long period it had been expected 
that this month would witness the clean- 
ing up of many old contracts and the 
placing of new business, but it is now 
generally admitted that there can be 
no marked change in the situation until 
summer. For. spinners of combed 
yarns the situation is rendered more 
acute by the fact that a large proportion 
of old contracts for tire yarns has been 
switched on to carded qualities. The 
combined effect will become more ser- 
ious unless there is an early improve- 
ment in demand for medium and fine 
count combed yarns. As a result pres- 
sure to sell combed yarns is increasing, 
and the margin between carded and 
combed yarns is steadily narrowing. 
The fact that prices of extra staple 
cottons are relatively lower than those 
of ordinary cottons, as compared with 
differences that have prevailed for a 
long period, but this affords no relief 
to spinners who are well covered with 
extra staples. Prices are largely nom- 
inal with good grades of eastern combed 
peelers quoted on a basis of $1.05 to 
$1.15 for 2-60s, and with southern yarns 
5 to 10c. cheaper. 


Boston Yarn Trade Note 

The cotton yarn business of the late 
Channing Robinson is to be continued 
by M. V. MacDonald at the old address, 
184 Summer street, Boston. 


Yarns More Active 
Mid-west Cotton Yarn Finds Evidence of 
Covering 
Cuicaco—A buying movement has 
started with the general advances in 
the stock market. Some of the larger 
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TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


HERX AND EDDY 


Cotton and Worsted Yarn 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Cotton Yarns and Warps 
Incorporated 


113 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 441 BOURSE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 





ORSWELL MILLS 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


COTTON YARNS 
Ajl Qualities 


J. B. JAMIESON COMPANY 
COTTON YARNS of all descriptions 


77 Summer Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
Correspondence Solicited 





GATE CITY COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers of Superior Quality 


WHITE HOSIERY YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
415 Trust Company of Georgia Building, ATLANTA, GA. 
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como HARDLDW.OLEARY 1 
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UU 


COMPANY 
52 Chauncy Street, 


guneeranntttt 


HUM 


Boston, Mass. 


UITOUUETTATOTOT POTEET HTT TE TEV UTUTT TTT 


THE JOHN F. TRAINOR COMPANY 
320 Broadway 


New York 
Cotton Yarns 





O: Ss. HAWES @® BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS 4h5 50Mse 


AND NUMBERS 






JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


COTTON YARNS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


185 Summer Street Brown Building BOSTON, MASS. 
122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. ‘ 


JOHN F. STREET @® CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


12 So. Water Street PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
PHILADELPHIA 





CHICAGO NEW YORK 








EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING Co. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 
DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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H.S.RICH & CO. 
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. 150-152 SOUTH 
ZPROVIDENCE.R.I. 
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COTTON PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


PAULSON, LINKROUM& Co. 


INC. 


COTTON YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR 


WEAVING AND KNITTING COTTON YARNS 


We SPECIALIZE IN COTTON YARNS 
FOR EXPORT 
aes Empire Building 
52 LEONARD STREET PHILADELPHIA 
NEw YorgK, U.S.A. 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE, N. C. 












SOUTHERN MERCERIZING Co. 
Tryon, N. C. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
Phone: Lombard-1519 Drexel Building 
W. R. DILLMORE, Representative 







Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Go. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 






Successors to 







meine peanantinn Co. 
hattanooga, Ten 


150,000 Ibs. of Me suanteil i Weekly 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Office, 911 James Building 


High Grade moceneniant Yarns 








Coosa Manufacturing Co. 
Piedmont, Ala. 


Thatcher Spinning Co. 


SPINNERS and MERCERIZERS 


Fine Combed Yarns 





E 
-_ YARNS 4 


a 






















Our Specialty 
SINGLE 


Mercerized Yarns 
for Splicing 


Wire or Write Us for Prices and Samples 










Bleachers — Gassers 








A quantity production of a High Grade Yarn ~ 
of uniform quality consistently maintained 





Sales Offices 
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STEVENS 
YARN CO. 


INCORPORATED 
AX 


1 Thomas Street 
New YorRK CITY 


COTTON YARNS 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Providence R I. 325 Hospital Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia 308 Chestnut St. 
|| Charlotte, N. C. Latta Arcade 


The Macrodi 
FIBRE HEAD WARP SPOOL 


After 14 years of the 
hardest mill use has dem- 
onstrated that it is 


Durable——Economical 


Write for particulars of the 
added traverse with corre- 
sponding increase in yardage 
—an important feature of this 
spool. 


Prompt Delwertes 


MACRODI FIBRE COMPANY 


Woonsocket, Rhode Island 





Phone Pawt. 2618 


oe 


JACOB PERCELAY 
COTTON 


YARN 


MERCERIZED and PLAIN 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


Converter 


COTTON YARN SHIPMENTS 
TO PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Shipments consigned to our care are 
carefully and promptly handled upon 
arrival by our large fleet of Auto 
Trucks and Teams with experienced 
employees. Representatives at all 
Terminal Stations and Wharves 
daily. Cartage prices quoted upon 
inguiry. 


PETER CAVANAUGH, Inc. 


222 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Freight Forwarders, Transfer Agents 
and Bonded Draymen 





FOR PRINT WORKS, 


Elliot 
Cloth Folder 
and Measurer $274, .0cr 4 
BLLIOT & HALL, 54% Hermon 8t. 
Worcester, 


COTTO 
BLEACHERIES, 
BTC, BIC. 
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Cotton Yarn Markets—Contd. 


manufacturers have decided that the 
present is a good time to cover their 
anticipated requirements for some time 
to come. This is especially true in the 
hosiery, underwear and insulating lines. 
Prices of yarns are firmer than for 
some weeks past, although there has 
been no decided advance to date. 

Southern spun hosiery yarns have 
been sold on a basis from 28 to 30c 
for 10s single cones. Single 20s have 
been quoted 33% to 35c, with 30s 39c. 
Combed peeler on cones have been sold 
on a basis of 43 to 45c for 20s single 
and 30s single at 55 to 60c. 

For 2-10s soft twist skeins, 29 to 30c 
has been quoted. Eights 3-ply white 
was quoted at 31%4c, tinged at 25c. 

Sixties 2-ply lisle combed hosiery 
yarn was quoted at $1 to $1.05, and 
mercerized in the same count was of- 
fered from $1.30 to $1.45. A general 
feeling of optimism seems to exist 
among the manufacturers. 


Attractive House Organ 





“The Master Silk Printer ” Published by 
Oriental Silk Printing Co. 

There are several novel features in 
The Master Silk Printer, a new house 
organ issued monthly by the Oriental 
Silk Printing Co., New York, with plant 
at Haledon, N. J. The first issue of this 
publication shows the result of careful 
preparation and is exceptionally attrac- 
tive. The front and back covers are 
artistically done in color and carry an 
oriental touch which links them up 
with the name of the company. An- 
other interesting feature is a mounted 
sample on one of the pages showing a 
new design in silk prints. One of the 
principal articles describes the Cock- 
croft illuminated blouse which has been 
patented and which represents a me- 
chanical adaptation of the expensive 
hand process of batik. This material 


is printed at the plant of the company. © 


A full page illustration shows the fin- 
ished blouse. 

The purpose of this new brochure, 
according to an announcement in the 
first issue by H. A. Van Liew, president, 
is to furnish a medium through which 
the company may transmit matters of 
interest to the silk trade in general, and 
perhaps to silk buyers in particular, re- 
garding the advantages of silk printing 
on otherwise plain fabrics. 

In addition to the features mentioned 
above, the first issue contains many in- 
teresting articles, including among oth- 
ers one on “ Silk Printing Progress” by 
Herman S. Murray, treasurer of the 
company; a market review entitled 
“ Activities in Cutting-Up Trade”; and 
an article entitled “Making Haledon 
Prints” by P. J. Wood, agent and su- 
perintendent of the plant. The latter is 
the first paper of a series. 


The use of unusually good paper 
stock and the liberal insertion of ap- 
propriate thumb-nail sketches help to 


make this new addition to house organ 
ranks particularly noteworthy. 





Rate on Texas Cotton 
DatLas, Tex.—Texas cotton grow 
ers and shippers may now ship and 
store their cotton billed to mills in New 


England and get through rates on their 


shipments of 7c per 100 pounds, accord- 


ing to announcement from A. R. Atkin- 


son, district freight agent of the South- 
ern Pacific Lines at Dallas, Tex. 
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Cotton Yarns 
of Quality 


Quality:—The one essen- 
tial factor in which we 
have striven to excel. 


Ouality:—That finished 
product which can be ob- 
tained only by the use of 
high grade, long staple, 
white cotton—modern ma- 
chinery and equipment— 
experience and care in 
manufacturing—and scru- 
pulous attention to details 
of wrapping, packing, etc. 


This combination has made 
Cannon Yarns 


THE 
STANDARD OF VALUE 
AND QUALITY 


CANNON MILLS 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Amsterdam 
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AMERICAN YARN & PROCESSING CoO. 


Mount Holly, N. C. 


Spinners and Mercerizers 

| HIGH GRADE COMBED AND CARDED YARNS — l6s to 80s 

Our Mercerized Yarns Are the Product of Our Own Mills 

| General Office, Mount Holly, N. C. Branch Office, 1111 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Representatives 
H. B. ROBIE, 346 Broadway, New York City FORREST BROS., Forrest Bldg., Philadelphia 



















D. MacKintosh and Sons Co. 


Established 1868 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
Carded and Combed Cottons 


White and Colored 
From Long Stapled American and Peruvian Cottons 
For Woolen, Worsted and Knit Goods Manufacturers 


Cotton Yarn Manufacturers 


On Tubes, Cones, Jackspools, Beams, Skeins 
6 to 30s in Grey. Colors and Blends 


S Cetton 
, s MERCERIZED 
ww Silk 


CAMERON & PFINGST, Inc. 
308 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 
Reading Office, 16 So. 4th Street 





















Founded 1884 Incorporated 1914 


THOMAS HENRY & SONS, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 
Carded or Combed, Natural or Mixtures 


C 9 | 9 i " N 7 R N D. H. Mau: NEY, Pres PHIL. 8. STERL, Vice-Pres. JNO. J. GEORGE, 2nd Vice-Pres. 
_ P) CARPENTER, Treasurer D. A. RUDISILL, Secretary 
SPECIAL MERINO 


For Knitting and Weaving Mau ney-Steel Company 
Trenton Ave. and Tioga Street Philadelphia, Pa. COTTON Y ARN S 


AN INCORPORATION OF SOUTHERN SPINNERS 
FROM PRODUCER DIRECT TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvenor Bldg., Providence, R. I 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 





Industrial Yarn Corporation 


Successor to ALBERT RAU & CO. 


Cotton Yarns ,6%“%.: 


MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR PRODUCT 
SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE 






——————————————— 
MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


All Descriptions HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins, and Chain Warps | 
88 Leonard Street - New York ||| rAST-BLACKS & COLORS { *",%olenMils } WE SELL. | 
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TEXTILE WORLD 





Cotton Markets 








Cotton for Sale 
At Present Prices 


No Sign of Spot Pressure, But No Diffi- 
culty in Buying Except Specialties— 
Conflicting Views on Acreage 
The cotton market has shown a gen- 
eral steady undertone during the past 
week. Offerings have shown a tendency 
to increase between the 18 and 18% 
cent levels for May contracts, but there 
has been more buying on declines be- 
low the 18 cents level, and fluctuations 
have been irregular within a range of 
75 points. The better tone of recent re- 
ports from the domestic goods trade, 
and the failure of spot offerings to de- 
develop any selling pressure of conse- 
quence, have had a sustaining influence, 
but buying on advances has been held 
in check by rather less favorable re- 
ports from Manchester, and a belief that 
spots are available in sufficient volume 
around present prices in the South to 

supply any immediate demand. 

From a local standpoint the feature of 
the week, perhaps, has been the even- 
ing-up of March contracts. About 42,- 
000 bales had been tendered on March 
so far, and some more cotton is ex- 
pected to arrive here from the South in 
time for delivery. The issuance of no- 
tices, however, has caused no weakness, 
March having maintained a premium of 
about 25 to 30 points over May. The 
prompt stopping of the notices has had 
a sentimental effect, although the inter- 
est in March is largely a matter of 
straddles between months or between 
inarkets and the working out of the 
position is supposed to be chiefly an af- 
fair of. relative values or parties. Liver- 
pool showed considerable firmness ear- 
lier in the week, reporting a better trade 
demand and an improved tone in the 
goods market. Later, however, there 
were renewed complaints from Man- 
chester, where sentiment was unsettled 
by the addition to Indian import duties 
and a withdrawal of demand from the 
Far East. 

With reference to new crop prospects, 
the feature which has attracted most 





‘COTTON STATISTICAL DATA 


FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES 
Closed —For week-—, Closed 


Option. Feb. 21. High. Low. Mar. 1. Chge. 
March .....18.23 18.76 17.97 18.38 -+.15 
April .......18.07 18.39 18.02 18.23 +.16 
MOP” acewawn 17.91 18.46 17.67 18.08 +.17 
Se ave eenr 17.65 17.88 17.55 17.68 +.03 
SUT acacsss 17.41 17.80 17.05 17.28 —.13 
August .....17.20 17.44 17.00 17.00 -—.20 
September ..16.95 17.21 16.73 16.81 —.14 
October ....16.80 17.17 16.39 16.63 —.17 
November ..16.72 16.76 16.47 16.54 —.18 
December ..16.66 17.00 16.28 16.45 —.21 
January ....16.55 16.75 16.25 16.30 —.25 

SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK 
(MIDDLING) 
New New Liver- 
York. Orleans. pool. 
Friday, Feb. 24......18.50c. 17.13c. 10.25d. 
Saturday, Feb. 25...18.80c. 17.13c. Holiday 
Monday, Feb, 27....18.75¢c. 17.25¢ 10.294. 


Tuesday, Feb. 28....18.85c. Holiday 10.16d. 
Wednesday, Mar. 1..18.70c. 17.25c. 10.02d. 
Thursday, Mar. 2....18.70c. 17.00c. 9.87d. 


SPOT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS 


Spot This Laet 
Prices. Week. Year. 
ce CET 18.00c. 314,297 310,979 
New Orleans........ 17.25c. 271,166 457,507 
eee 16.75c. 13,468 13,511 
SRVOMMAM 6. 00cv cece 17.63c. 158,369 152,828 
eee wh 81,469 236,575 
Wilmington ........ ithe 31,432 23,954 
PUES gi:te 5:4 hs. 17.50c. 135,981 84,894 
IRIIMIOEO! 66 600:0 5:00 18.25c. 2,917 5,671 
AMBGREE occcccssens 17.38c. 128,763 157,096 
MGRMINIS | i oo ccc seen 17.50c. 210,650 377,253 
ae Re 17.50c. 28,974 29,235 
aa 17.85c. 277,596 369,107 
TARO BOG. ccccscss 17.00c. 64,069 64,002 


attention, was the issuance of a state- 
ment by the Department of Agriculture 
referring to boll weevil. According to 
this statement an unprecedently heavy 
infestation of weevil is likely this year, 
and farmers are advised to limit their 
acreage to areas which can be thor- 
oughly cultivated. It appears that this 
statement regarding the weevil outlook 
is based upon the result of tests con- 
ducted in the Government experimental 
station at Tullulah, Louisiana, where 
the insects are kept under observation 
during the winter and their condition 
noted after freezing weather has passed. 
These tests, it seems, showed that five 
times as many weevil as usual sur- 
vived hibernation, but the question is 
whether tests conducted in this par- 
ticular locality can be considered rep- 
resentative of the entire belt. 

Many cotton men believe that the 
winter mortality of the insect may have 
been much greater in more northerly 
sections, and there has been considerable 
criticism of the official statement as 
tending to support propaganda for a 
restricted area or against any greatly 
increased acreage. If, however, there is 
to be an unusually heavy infestation of 
weevil next year, the results from a 
comparatively moderate well cultivated 
and well cared-for acreage may be con- 
siderably better than the crop which 
would result from the planting of a 
larger acreage than could be handled 
under boll weevil conditions. The 
National Ginners’ Association is said 
to estimate the probable increase in 
acreage at only 1 per cent. Generally 
speaking it is considered much too 
early for any definite figures on acreage 
and the belief is rather general that 
increases in the West, at any rate, 
will be substantial. 

The following table will show Thurs- 
day’s closing prices in the leading spot 
markets of the country with the usual 
comparisons: 


Markets Feb. 23 Mar.2 Chg. Year. Sales 


Galveston ...17.70 yaa “ aac 4,995 
N. Orleans..17.13 17.90 —13 11.00 7,879 
Mobdile ..... 16.75 16.75 -- 10.50 108 
Savannah ..17.50 17.63 +.13 13.50 757 
Norfolk ....17.38 17.50 -+.12 11.50 3,472 
New York...18.55 18.70 -+.15 11.20 
Augusta ....17.25 17.38 +.13 atl 1,000 
Memphis ...17.50 17.50 -. 12.00 5,675 
St. Louis....17.25 17.50 +.25 12.00 ' 
Houston ....17.75 ita : wsae See 
Deliag ...... 16.90 17.20 +.30 10.25 16,337 


The following differences on and off 
middlings are given as compiled from 
the reports received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not deliverable on con- 
tract: 

WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas. phis. gomery. gusta. age 
| ie eee 2.00¢ 2.00¢ 2.00% 2.75¢ 2.10+¢ 
8S. G. M.....1.50¢ 1.50% 1.50% 2.25¢ 1.60¢ 
i, Se aeaade 1.00% 1.00% 1.00¢ 1.25% 1.03¢ 
oe Eee 50F 50F .50F 75t 53+ 
Oe ee 75° .75°® .75* 63° .74¢ 
Race. seccctkeee LI3e° Lae 1.90" 1.789 
e°S. G. O...2.75* 2.75% 3.00 2.38 2.79¢ 
**G, O. .....3.75° 3.75% 4.00% 38.68° 3.84° 
YELLOW TINGED 
S. G. M....Even 1.00+ 25° .63° .21f 
SS ae 50* .50F 125 4 28° 
oe sve wve cde 50° 1,25° -75° 1.05°¢ 
**Middling -2.50° 1.00° 2.25° 1.75% 2.05° 
ees, L. M...3.50% 2.50° 93.25% 2.68° 3.06° 
eel. M. ....4.50° 3.50° 4.25% 3.68° 3.99° 
YELLOW STAINED 
G. M. ......2.00% 2.00° 2.00% 1.18 1.96° 
e°s. M. -.38.00° 3.00% 3.00% 2.18% 2.84° 
**Middling -4.00® 3.50% 4.00% 3.88*° 3.81° 


BLUE STAINS 


eeG. M. ....3.00° 1.60° 2.50° 1.63° 2. 

ees, M. ....3.50% 2.50° 3.50% 2.63° 3.19¢ 

**Middling .4.50° 3.00% 4.50° 3.63% 4.09° 
* Off middling. t On middling. 
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MERCERIZED 


ON CONES 


Prepared particularly 


for 


Splicing and Plaiting 


THE ELMORE COMPANY 


Spindale, N. C. 


Selling Agents: 


COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Empire Building, Philadelphia 


FLMORE 





DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


Mercerized 


Yarns 


We tie nothing but 
weavers’ 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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Let us consider— 
ECONOMY 


DECREASE WASTE 
INCREASE LOOM PRODUCTION 
WEAVE BETTER CLOTH 
HAVE MORE SATISFIED HELP 
SAVE FLOOR SPACE 
SAVE POWER 
FORGET WINDING TROUBLE 


The LAZENBY Improved Filling Winder 


Does all this—and more 


F. A. LAZENBY & C 





BALTIMORE 
e MARYLAND 


Mill Bands, Labels 
Sample Cards and Tickets— 


—for the Textile Trade 


Operating one of the largest and most modern 
plants in New England enables us not only to 
render prompt service and right prices but to 
handle any kind and size job. 


Perhaps you are publishing or considering a 


House Organ or new Catalog. If so, it would 
pay you to talk with us. 


COURIER-CITIZEN COMPANY 


(Printers for 28 Years of the New England Telephone Directory) 


PRINTERS e 
PUBLISHERS 


BINDERS 
ENGRAVERS 


LOWELL 
250 Market St. 


BOSTON 
201 Devonshire Street 
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Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 


Warps or Skeins 


A new plant, Iatest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and_ satisfaction. 
The Halliwell Company 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE {ISLAND 





WM. WHITAKER & SONS 
Olney, Philadelphia i 


COTTON CARDING and CARDED COTTON 


Roving, Shuttle Cops, etc. 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 


Manufacturers of 

COTTON YARNS §ittuike tuscer 

In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 
COTTON WARPS 9=,5ceme; Jacks. 


In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 


SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO., 


MERCERIZE 


NOVELTY YARNS Evvsic: Nowe 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk 














WEIMAR BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of 


TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 









United States Testing Company, Inc. 
General Offices, 340 Hudson St., New York City 
Raw, Thrown, Spun and Artificial Silks. 

Silk, Wool and Cotton Fibers, Yarns and Fabrics. 

Fuels, Oils, Soaps, Waxes, Waters, Dyestuffs, etc. 

TESTING HOUSES: New York Philadelphia New Bedford Shanghai 


TESTS: 





Paterson 
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ALPHA CONE We carry Cones and Tubes 
COMPANY 


Hatboro, Pennsylvania shipment. 
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of all sizes on hand for prorapt 
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DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine h 
Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 


WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT 


POHL URLAMAGAULOOPRLUGLPUUTRUUL ECOL ALLER 


5 ee 
posmcrrrern alt ; : 
Cotton Yarns - Mercerizing - Dyeing 


Bleaching and Winding 
ewe ates; ts in eee oe Samples Submitted on Re@uest 
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Cotton Markets—Continued 


Southern Spot Sales Larger 





Impatience to Sell Is Noted Among Some 


Holders 


MempuHis, TENN.—Spot cotton sales 


are running larger in volume, but some 
recent transactions were on a basis that 
could not be considered in line with ex- 
pressions of confidence in the future of 
values. 
speculative 
mills have also been represented in the 
buying, while the increase in demand is 
ittributed to Liverpool. 
centers upon grades from strict a 
ordinary 

1 to 1 3/16 inch cotton, for which buy- 
ers expect to pay not more than 20c. 
a pound. Extra staples are still a drag 
although strict middling 1 5/16 staples 
sold at 35c. during the week, and mid- 
dling to strict middling 1% staple at 
30c. Strict middling 1 3/16 brought 
28c., 1% 24c., 
wood, Miss., 
dling to good middling 1% staple at 
45c., and strict middling 1% to 1 3/16 
at We. 


Some of the buying is of local 
character, but Carolina 
Demand still 


to strict low middling, 


and 1 1/16 2lc. Green- 
reports sale of strict mid- 


Impatient to Sell 


The continued reduction of stocks 


here and at other southern centers has 
lessened the burden, but impatience to 
sell is more pronounced than at any 
time this season. 
fer to broader and more willing shoul- 
ders. 
advising against anything in the na- 
ture of pressure. 
may, in most cases, be traced to prepa- 
rations for the new crop and the diffi- 
culties attendant upon securing credits. 
Credits will be harder to obtain this 
year than last. 


The result is a trans- 
Bankers and others are strongly 


The desire to sell 


The cotton conference held at New 


Orleans Thursday and Friday may not 
have much effect upon the new crop but 
its plan is ambitious. 
takes to set up a cotton commission 
consisting of three commissioners from 
each state, acting as a unit in matters 
“properly the subject of legislative and 
administrative act.” 
each cotton growing state has been re- 
quested to name a permanent commis- 
sion of three members by Sept. 1. 
of the first steps proposed to be under- 
taken is control of eradication of insect 
pests, 


Briefly it under- 


The governor of 


One 


although other problems of pro- 
luction as well as methods of market- 
ng are included in the program. It 


will attempt to exercise a quasi-govern- 
mental authority. 


Market Statistics 

Basis, middling, 10 markets, averaged 
7.50c. last Saturday against 17.17c. the 
previous week. The Memphis quota- 

ons is net 50 points above the previous 

eek, with middling now at 17.50c. 
Sales here amounted to 9,625 bales 
igainst 6,800 the previous week and 
4950 the week before. The 10 mar- 
kets reported sales of 68,936 bales 
igainst 66,599 the previous week and 
45.131 the week before. The largest 
ales for any week this season, 10 mar- 
kets, was 206,000 bales. On the basis 

f first sales from factors’ tables pre- 

ium staples are quotable as follows: 
strict middling 114 28 to 32c., 1 3/16 26 
to 29c., 1% 21 to 25c., 1 1/16 17% to 
21c. 

Gross receipts during the week were 
11,820 bales against 26,260 last year and 
34,574 the year before; shipments 18,- 
171 against 28,181 and 24,692; net re- 
ceipts 1,182 against 6,453 and 17,703 
making total since Aug. 1, net, 291,820 
against 313,782 and 480,286. The total 
stock is 215,017 bales, a decrease of 


6,000 for the week, 
year, 


against 371,938 last 
a decrease of 2,000 for the week, 
and against 283,433 the year before, an 
increase of 10,000 for the week. The 
unsold stock is 114,000 bales against 
123,000 last week, 280,000 at the corre- 
sponding time last year and 196,000 the 
year before. 





Extra Staple Cottons 





Demand Quieter Than for Ordinary Cot- 
tons and Prices Weaken 

Boston, March 1.—February was one 
of the slowest months on record in the 
market for extra staple cottons, and 
the increased anxiety for business 
shown by shippers last week has de- 
veloped into more open weakness, with 
the result that nearly all lengths and 
grades of domestic cottons longer than 
flat eighths are at least a cent cheaper 
than they were a week ago. What is 
known as the “trust,” however, is 
firmer than it was last week for some 
unaccountable reason. 

Even at the decline business remains 
quiet, and is likely to remain slow as 
long as curtailment of production by 
mills on combed and fine count yarns 
is so general. For a long period it has 
been expected that demand from the 
automobile tire trade would be renewed 
some time this month, but this hope has 
now been abandoned by most spinners 
and no important improvement is now 
looked for until summer. As _ hereto- 
fore the strongest part of the market 
is on 1/l6ths and 1/8ths in middling 
and better grades, with prices prac- 
tically unchanged, despite slow demand. 

The Egyptian futures market has de- 
clined 90 to 130 points during the week, 
and actual cotton for March-April ship- 
ment is also tending in the buyers’ 
favor; prices are largely nominal in the 
absence of any sizable business, but 
spots are off fully a cent for the week, 
and there is little doubt but that most 
importers would be glad to cable out 
bids on this basis. 

Average prices of strict middling hard 
western cotton for prompt and March 
shipment are as follows: 


RE Ne KCA Wet ise ive ieeeesaeee 20% to 21c 
DE iso 0 8b nen cat aewnven 22% to 23c 
BER TOD nae 000 cenceesecvesccisht a 00 ROO 
BO es 00 4008 wees vndeeses 33 =to $4c 
Da EE saw Ans h oo4es cnasececeie 35 to 36c 


Egyptian Prices and Statistics 

John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton for March-April ship- 
ment, c. i. f., Boston, as follows: Mar. 1 
—Medium Sakelarides, 32%4c.; medium 
uppers, 26%c. This is an advance for 
the week in Sak. of %c. and of a de- 
cline of 34c. in uppers. They report 
closing prices Mar. 1 on the Alexandria 
exchange as follows: March (Sak.) 
$35.30, off 130 points from Feb. 21: 
April (uppers) $24.40, off 90 points. 

Pima Cotton Quotations 

Calder & Richmond, Boston, give the 
following quotations on Fima cottons 
under date of Mar. 1: No. 1, 37%c.; No. 
2, 35%4c.; 


: No. 3, He. 





Poor Waste Business 





Consumers Hold Off—Prices Generally 
Firm in Sympathy With Cotton 
Boston.—The cotton waste market 
continues inactive. The upward move- 
ment in cotton is being viewed with 
considerable interest by traders. The 
statistical situation in cotton is consid- 
ered strong and the strike in several of 
the cotton centers of New England is 
rather advantageous to this market 
(Continued on page 159) 
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Acadia Mills 


‘* Knowledge is Power’’ 


through being a pioneer in bleaching, mer- 
cerizing. and dyeing cotton yarns and from 
being today one of the countrys foremost 
processing establishments, gives this mill 


grades of processed cotton yarns. 
WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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GEORGE E. KENNEDY 
Cotton Yarn 


PHILADELPHIA 





EpDw. B. STEINMETZ Co., Inc. 


Mercerized— Y A R NS—Mercerized 





Sedgley Ave. and L Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sales Office—Drexel Bldg. 






Steele Cotton Mill Co. 


Lenoir, North Carolina 





Quality Counts 


COTTON YARNS 
PLUS 
SERVICE 





EASTERN 


E. J. McCAUGHEY, 51 Arlington St., 


SPINNERS 


Knitting and Weaving Yarns 


Carded and Combed, 28s 
to 32s, 


ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
GREY OR PROCESSED 


Advice Based on our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at your Service 











Single and Ply 









OR SOUTHERN 







Pawtucket, R. I. 
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ASHWORTH -ODELL WORSTED CO. 
SALAMANCA, N. Y 








Compound Mixtures in Worsted PUNCH & PREDMORE 


Selling Agents 
Yarn for Men’s Wear 





Philadelphia Office 
108 S. Front Street 


| Boston Agency 
176 Federal Street 


New York Agency 
Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO. Inc. 
Tops and Worsted Yarns 


FOR 


Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


| Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 


JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Worsted and Woolen Yarns 
for weaving and knitting 


also 


Minerva Yarns 
for Hand knitting and crocheting 


Mills and Main Office, New York Office, 
Bridgeport, Pa. 220 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago Office, 175 West Jackson Boulevard 


THOS. WOLSTENHOLME, SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





P. O. Station “E” 
UNDERWEAR 
HOSIERY 
SWEATER 
WEAVING 


YARNS 






COD iL pas 
OXFORDS 





AND 
FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 
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185 Summer St., Boston. Mass. 
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BOTANY WORSTED MILLS *4°3"° 


FINE FRENCH SPUN WORSTED YARNS 
Of Every Description for Knitting and Weaving 


Represented by WALTER D. LARZELERE 


Main Office Branch Office 
704 Commercial Trust Bldg 713 Fifth Ave. Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIAPA. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Pitkin Worsted Co. ' 
PASSAIC, N. J. : 
Spinners of Worsted Yarns in the Gray for Weaving and Knitting 








Representea by 


WALTER D. LARZELERE, 704 Commercial Trust Bldg, Philadelphia, Pa. 








F. A. STRAUS @ CO.| 


451-453 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY | 
SPINNERS OF 





for Weaving 


Worsted Yarns ana knitting 


Mills, . ° 
Trenton, N. J. Thrown and Artificial Silks | 


Passaic Worsted Spinning Co. | 


Passaic, N. J. 










D. GOFF & SONS, inc. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


Worsted | 
Yarns 


s| Bradford System 











MOHAIR WORSTED woo.en 


MERINO AND SPUN SILK 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE, soston 
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Worsted Yarn Markets 





Worsted Yarns Still 


Wait for Business 
Spinners Are Well Employed—Little 
New Business—Higher Wool Prices 
a Check to Trade 

The worsted yarn market has con- 
tinued to be particularly quiet for this 
period of the year, at least as far as 
new business goes. The _ extensive 
business placed during the last few 
months on knitting yarns for the sev- 
eral trades, of course, has provided 
most spinners with considerable busi- 
ness which will keep them well engaged 
for several months to come. This being 
the case, dealers state it is natural there 
should be some slackening in the pres- 
sure of new business, with users of 
yarns covered with yarn orders for 
an extended period. It is asserted that 
reaction from quiet in weaving yarns 
for both men’s wear and dress goods, 
which now has covered two seasons, 
will of necessity use up stocks of the 
material on hand in the market. This 
will leave a gap to be filled when re- 
nienishment takes place. 

Conditions in the wool market, it is 
pointed out, offer no indication or 
promise of lower values. It is also 
considered evident that the new tariff 
law when adopted, will include rates of 
duty on wool which will tend to main- 
tain current prices. For that reason 
spinners see little opportunity for relief 
from prevailing woot values, and hence 
are unable to yield in the slightest de- 
gree from their price position. There- 
fore, they assert it is up to the manu- 
facturer of goods and the distributors 
to educate their trade to the true state 
of affairs so as to cause them to realize 
the situation which controls prices 
today. The uncertainty of the coming 
tariff bill is playing some part in caus- 
ing the tardy development. 

Weaving Yarns Still Slow 

Yarns for the men’s wear trade are 

still inactive, with only scattered busi- 





QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected at close of business Wednesday) 
BRADFORD SYSTEM 





2-128 to 2-168, low common..... 90 — 95 
2-208 to 2-248, low %.........-. 100 —1 05 
2-208 to 2-268, % blood......... 115 —1 20 
2-268 to 2-30s, % blood......... 115 —1 20 
2-30s to 2-328, % blood, S. A....115 —1 20 
2-328 %& blood 125 —1 30 
2-20s % blood 130 —1 35 
2-268 % blood 135 —1 40 
2-328 % blood 140 —1 45 
-36s % blood -.140 —1 50 
2-268 to 2-30s, % blood... -170 —1 75 
2-328 % blood 170 —1 76 
»-86s % blood 180 —1 90 
Se TA, WRN s oc peccccccccvses 185 —1 95 
2-50s high % blood............ 215 —2 30 
BO DS 05.67) wos 00 66005'9.008% 225 —2 35 
ME Swab Cbcvatvacsnvecesecen 260 —2 80 
“4008 Australian, .....csccceress 205 —2 15 
-50s Australian. weceeeee.-2 40 —2 60 
“GOe AUStPGIIAR......cs00% ....2 90 —8 00 
“70s Avetralian........c.cseee: 320 —3 35 
FRENCH SYSTEM 
30m quarter ....ccccccccccvecs 125 —1 30 
“206 BIG GORFCEF. oc cccccccsces 140 —1 45 
“BON MH WleOG..ccccesccccevecs 155 —1 60 
BRS DT WEE. ccccevesvevcesss 165 —1 65 
“BOe TH WOOB. cc cc ccccsccsssss 170 —1 80 
$06 MH WheeE. cc ccccccsescece 185 —1 90 
ED 54 wneks a ees sn06 0s4R hin NEs 210 —2 35 
-40s Australian..........ee2005 210 —2 15 
-50s Australian. .........e.e065 240 —2 50 
-60s fine Australian..........-- 290 —3 00 
-70s fine Australian............ 320 —3 25 
-NITTING YARNS IN OIL, BRADFORD 
SYSTEM 
-bs to 2-108, % blood......... 110 —1 15 
-llg to 2-208, % blood......... 115 —1 20 
-20m to 2-80s, % blood......... 120 —1 30 
'-16s to 2-20s, % blood......... 130 —1 40 
*-208 to 2-308 % blood......... 140 —1 50 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Inc. 


ness in small volume. 
are not anxious to place any orders for 
yarns until they are assured of busi- 
ness themselves on their goods. Woolen 
goods are reported to be in far better 
shape than worsted lines, and a num 


Manufacturers 


Worsted Yarns 


ber of factors believe it will be a 
season again. Business re- 
ceived so far by many manufacturers 
is in small volume and comprises a 
small percentage of their production. 
Much of this is based on yarns pur- 
chased at lower prices, so that difficulty 
is experienced when it comes to secur- 
ing orders at advanced replacement 
costs. Dress goods are in somewhat 
the same position. New business is 
confined to small scattered orders, with 
this trade also waiting goods develop- 
ment. 


woolen OFFICE 


Cor. Summer 


10 High St. 


Knitting Yarns Less Active 

Knitting yarns show continued de- 
mand, but naturally in smaller volume, 
following the extensive business done 
during previous months. This has 
given spinners a good volume of orders 
on their books which, in a number of 
instances, will run for four months, 
particularly on hosiery yarns. Natur- 
ally the recently developed wider mar- 
ket for knitting yarns in the several 
branches of this trade has increased 
materially the consumption of such 
yarns and lessened the dependence of 
the industry upon weaving yarns 
Sweater mills are now taking business 
on their goods for the new season. This 
is reported as slow in development be- 
cause of increased prices. Jersey cloth 
is reported quiet, with little new busi- 
ness coming in now,-although yarns on 
order are still in good volume. Hosiery 
yarns also show rather less demand for 
new orders, with spinners well sold 
ahead on these yarns. A fair demand is 
reported on underwear yarns with mer- 
ino worsted especially well contracted 
for. Batting suit business is reported in 
good shape. Prices on these knitting 
yarns naturally have kept pace with 
wool replacement costs, but it is said 
not to be so easy to secure advances. 
Average prices on 2-20s quarter blood 
are reported $1.20 to $1.25. 


WARNER J. STEEL 


Successor to EDWARD T. STEEL & CO. 


Mills and Office BRISTOL, PA. 

















FRANKLIN YARN MILLS 


Established 1856 





Woolen and 
Merino Yarns 


J. RANDALL & BRO. 


Incerperated 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 














Yarns Unsettled 


Inactive Market Disturbed by Rise in 
Tops, Tariff Delay and Goods Slowness 

Boston.—The situation in worsted 
yarns is generally unchanged. The mar- 
ket is hesitant, unsettled, without snap 
and affected by abnormal relations now 
obtaining between the yarn and goods 
market. Quotations to-day, except fo 
spot lots, are more nominal than real 


WEAVING KNITTING | 






Manufacturers Since 1864 


JONATHAN RING & SON, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











owing to natural disinclination on the LT 
part of spinners to sell too far ahead WV VV VV VV VV VV VV VV VV VV UV VV VV VV VV VV VV VV VV VY VVVVVVYVVS 
with so much uncertainty in the tariff ee - : ee ; 
situation. SPINNERS OF 
Fine tops have advanced further th ° d W d 
week and are now quoted right at the [>| MiOhair an orsted Yarns | 
natn. of oveme $1 45_¢ ferry | ‘ P eae 
peak of the movement, $1.4 0. \ e For Weaving and Knitting 
little new business is accepted at this fis i dies 
ure. It is quite evident that on such ” . 
basis as this quotations for 2-40s around ip Braid and Novelty Yarns 7 
$2.00 are not merely nominal but rath r e Massachusetts Mohair Plush Co. 4 
misleading. There is real scarcity of {>} oa j < 
fine wools from the dealers’ standpoint |» 200 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, MASS. < 
and as related to his general stocks. . Mills at Lowell, Mass. : 
Manufacturers generally are much bet- [> 


: 
E 
: 
: 


ter supplied, it is thought, and whatever 
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Spun Silk for Decorating 
Worsted and Woolens 


Extra fast and resist colors 
to satisfy the most exacting 
demands of the Woolen and 
Worsted trade. 


We are prepared to give 
prompt service with yarns 
of uniform high quality— 


DEPENDABLE 
ALW AYS ALL WAYS 


American Silk Spinning Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


New Y ork Office 1 Madison Avenue 
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TEXTILE 


Worsted Yarn Markets—Continued 


fine wools they have were taken in on a 
much lower market. 

Knitting yarns have for several weeks 
past continued relatively active. But 
here again hesitancy is the feature of 
the situation, some of the larger spin- 
ners refusing absolutely to sell up into 
May and June although in some quar- 
ters contracts have been made running 
right up into August. There is a suspi- 
cion that if the market is sold too far 
ahead and for any reason there should 
come a fall in wools cancellations might 
come in from the knitters. As an ex- 
ample of the peculiar condition of 
things it may be said that while pub- 
lished quotations of 2-20s to 2-26s quar- 
ter blood, range from $1.15-20. The 
agent of a large line of mills quoted 
$1.25-30 for 2-18s for future delivery up 
to April. 





Boston Worsted Yarn Note 

Haddon, Talbot & Smeeton have 
been appointed selling agents for the 
Milo (Me.) Textile Co., whose plant of 
2,000 spindles is now being equipped 
and is expected to start production 
early in the summer on worsted yarns 
up to 2-32s three-eighths blood. 





Fine Tops Higher 





Quiet Market With Strong Prices—Cash- 
mere Tops $2.25 in Bond 
Boston.—The top market continues 
quiet but prices for fine tops are actually 
quoted higher. The quotations now 
stand $1.45-50. Very little, if any, new 
business can actually be placed even at 


lack of demand from woolen and worst- 
ed mills. This branch of textiles is re- 
ported as slow and as a result compara- 
tively small quantities of-spun silk yarns 
are purchased. 

On the other hand, spinners catering 
to mills featuring satins and duvetyns 
are doing a satisfactory business. These 
spinners have little to complain of, and 
expect am active season. 

Prices given out at close of business 
on Wednesday: 


60-2... cecnces 5.50 Diss 00.565 suc ee 
B0-2... eee eeeee 5.30 WB. cw cccssvcces 4.40 
40-2... cee eceeee 5.25 GBe1 5c ccccesce 4.50 
80-2. cc eeccceee 4.16 





Viscose Sold Up 


Entire Production Sold Up Until Septem- 
ber 1 

The Viscose Co. is sold up on its en- 
tire production until the end of August. 
According to a representative of this 
company it will be impossible to take 
care of new customers since the com- 
pany’s production was even inadequate 
to take care of the regular trade. As 
a result the orders had to be alloted. 

No change in prices was made and 
prices were named to prevail from April 
1 to September 1. According to the 
representative of this concern the de- 
mand is rapidly expanding as new uses 
are being found for artificial silk. It is 
well known that a number of hosiery 
manufacturers are bringing out an arti- 
ficial silk and wool mixture for next 
fall, and as a result the demand for arti- 
ficial silk has received a marked stimu- 
lus from this standpoint. 
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Headquarters 
for Silk Weaving and 
Knitting Yarns 


We can furnish you on short 
notice Corticelli Spun Silk Yarns 
put up in any way you may desire. 

Corticelli conditioning, spinning, 
dyeing and finishing insure flaw- 
less texture in the finished piece. 


We have built up the largest 
silk thread works in the world on 
pure merit. Our representative 
will be glad to call and figure on 
your requirements. 


CORTICELLI SILK COMPANY 
Established 1838 
Corticelli Silk Mills Florence, Mass. 


WORSTED AND MERINO 


WO reenen) SPUN WA 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
Manufactured by 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 
WOONSOCKET, R.1. 


PHILADELPHIA THOMAS H. BALL NEW YORK 














this high figure. Speculation in tops has Prices given out at close of business PROVIDENCE MILWAUKEE 

died gi colina arrest on Wednesday follow: valk lea Sere ee acta 

are meeting the demands of their clients Grade aoiedamen ee cetiae ace $2.65 SRMUMUNNUouniueaiuneoegcvoeauanugeounemnececuctansegenanesur uit teeta tecr 

as well as they may be able from limited Grade B—Bleached 45 5 

stocks of fine wool on hand. eee Sree a ocr’ rin <> ++ 3.86 Z 
Some new business has been placed Grade A—Bleached................... $2.80 Telephone = 

during the week in high and low three- Grade B—Bleached................... 2.60 Medison Square E 


= . oe eee eee 2.40 
eighths blood and also in high quarter 7538 


lood tops. Tops grading 46s and be- 
low have been neglected, prices never- 
theless continue quite firm. At present 
range of prices for these tops wools 
were bought at recent Government sale 
from 15 to 20 per cent too high. Either 
wools will come down or tops will go 
ip, say the combers. On today’s market 
he following quotations obtain: Fine 
territory $1.45-50; half blood $1.30-35; 
ne French combing $1.30-35; high 
hree-eighths blood $1.00-05; average 
three-eighths blood 95c-$1.00; low three- 
ghths blood 85-90c; high quarter blood 
80-83c; 46s 63-65c; 44s 50-52c; 46s 45- 
7c; 36s 42-45c. 
The noil market is quieter with prices 
clined to softness. There is no marked 
akness, however. The peak, neverthe- 
ss, has been reached for the time be- 
g and fine noils are not likely to ex- 
ed recent quotations of 65-70c. 


COVUUATENENLEAL ESTATE 


Texas Opening Wool Season 





Eastern Buyers Arriving at San Angelo— 
25c. Refused by Growers 
San ANGELO, TeEx.—The wool out- 
look at San Angelo is unusually bright, 
according to buyers who are already 
establishing headquarters in that sec- 
tion ahead of the arrival of the first 
spring slips. Henry D. Allen of Phila- 
delphia, representing Charles J. Webb 
Sons Co. of that city, and Caldwell 
Palmer of San Antonio, Texas, repre- 
senting Jeremiah Williams & Co. of Bos- 
ton, have already opened offices in San 
Angelo. They report returning stabil- 
ity in the markets of the East, and de- 
clare that all indications point to higher 
prices than prevailed last year, when 
long 12 months wool sold for 17c and 
18c a pound, and the choicest clips com- 
t manded not more than 23'%4c. a pound. 
There is some little movement in col- Last year more than 6,000,000 pounds 
red noils also in imported materials of wool was shipped from San Angelo. 
ke camel hair and cashmere. Cash- Aj] the 1921 fleeces have been sold and 
mere tops and noils have been imported shipped and empty warehouses now 
‘ently and the tops are quoted $1.12 await the spring clips, which will begin 
bond. Camel hair noils are quoted arriving in April. Shearing will con- 
‘1.12 in bond. First combing camel tinne through June, and during that 
ir noils are quoted $1.15 for spot de- month some of the largest public auc- 
very. tions are usually held. 
i , Reports from the range this year in- 
Spun Silk Continues Spotty dicate that the clip will probably be 
lighter and dirtier than last year, due 
Woolen and Worsted Spinners Not in to the months of dry weather that pre- 
Position to Buy Silk Yarrs vailed during the fall and winter. But 
With unchanged prices the spun silk it is asserted that the quality will be 
market shows no new feature since last little affected. Reports here are to the 
week. Buying continues to be spotty. effect that some ranchmen have already 
‘ccording to several spinners the main been offered 25¢ a pound for the un- 
handicap to the present market is the sheared wool, but have refused. 


K.WILBVR & COMPANY Ine. 
THROWN SILKS 
17 Madison Avenue, NewYork 


LTTE ETT 


Specializing in Hosiery Yarns 





ULESQUNNALSIALGUUGUNUBENLENNLLSUUENLLEUU LEON STLLS UL LE0S EASE EONAR ATTA TETTNNTNT TENN TT 


ART SILK 
TOPS and NOILS 


Recognized as the Standard by Spinners of Quality 


S. FEATHER CO. 


110-16 Erie St., Camden, N. J. 

















JAMES DOAK JR. COMPANY 
WORSTED SPINNERS 
KENSINGTON PHILADELPHIA 











AK WORSTED MO[LLS 
B.anv TIOGA STS. PHILADELPHIA 


¥ COMMISSION WORK FOR THE TRADE ¥ 
TWISTING~ REELING~SPOOLING “JACK SPOOLING-WINDING~ 
JACK WINDING: WARPING: DRESSING: WEAVING: BURLING-MENDING 
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EAVENSON’S || «gp 
SOAPS 

Are Ideal for Textile Purposes DIAMOND 

Our Soaps have been the standard of ALKALI 


quality of the Wool, Silk and Cotton trade 


for nearly three quarters of a century. COMPANY 


J. EAVENSON & SONS, Inc. MANUFACTURERS 


CAMDEN, N. J. 











inane Na CIO Soda Ash 


NOTTI NGHAM CURD | Caustic Soda 
TALLOW ae Textile Soda 
ANY <etqrere= sees |] Special Alkali 
y N X.xy ae Modified Sodas 
NAN \ Bicarbonate of Soda 
mie RAY 


aT 









PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








W.H. BANNON & CO. 


U. S. P, 
Veg-ol SOAP 
Chips or Bars 


Soap Powder 


For Mill Floors 





‘ 
LET US SUPPLY YOU 
Our complete fac- 


tories located at 


: ; ‘ ; Painesville, Ohio, on 
Einstein has quite possibly upset the ites aicaa Bion a 


accepted theories of matter but wile anslile of th 
the conscientious expert service place at the disposal 
back of WARREN SOAP is of our consumers a 
more firmly established than service that is un- 
ever. usual. 











Warren Soap Manufacturing Company 
77 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1870 Incorporated 189@ 


POD 





Address Inquiries to 


GENERAL OFFICES 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


2 
o & 
Zi 
7S 
ZS 
<2 


LUE 






“THE ONLY ONE AND ORIGINAL” 


“BRADFORD” Fig Soap 


Promotes Lustre and Improves the Spin 





Sole Makers: 


Original Bradford Soap Works, Inc. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


~~ nm mine -. Be 


SCS wag dadoktogs 





anamc 


n> » 
RPEZm- uae 
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Wool Markets 








Dealers’ Shortage 
Evident in Fine Wools 





Market Less Active. But No Weakness 
Shown—Growers Received Less for 
Wool Last Year Than in 1913-14 
Boston.—The market is dull. Deal- 
ers are selling a little wool here and 
there to piece things out but inactivity 
is the chief feature. Prices generally 

hold firm. 

Contracting in the West has prac- 
tically ceased. Summer Street does not 
feel that it can go ahead with opera- 
tions in the West not knowing the 
basis upon which wools will be per- 
manently settled by tariff action. 
Growers however are quite encouraged 
ver the situation and are expecting 
to recuperate themselves in large part 
by the marketing of the 1922 clip at 
good prices. Growers last year got less 
m the average for their wool than in 
pre-war years. In the years 1912-14 the 
average price paid the growers was 


+ 


17.3c.; the average price paid last year 
16.9c. For the war years and two 
QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected at close of business Wedneaday) 
OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST 


VIRGINIA 
Fine cloth’g. .40—45 
Fine del...... 48—52 ee 40—43 
SS ae 44—48 eee 39—40 
MICHIGAN AND NEW YORK 
Fine del...... 46—48 % blood...... 39—42 


Fine cloth’g. .36—38 % to % bil'd.35—38 


INDIANA, MISSOURI AND SIMILAR 


% blood...... 38—42 % blood...... 34—37 
% blood...... 36—38 Common ..... 25—27 
CALIFORNIA (Scoured basis) 

Sp’g northern S’th, 6 and 
& 12mo..... 80—85 GERD cccccss 70—75 
Sp. middle Fall free...... 60—65 
counties ...75—80 Fall defects... .45—50 
S'th 12mo..... 75—80 Carbonized ...60—65 
TEXAS (Scoured basis) 
Fn. 12mo...95—1.00 Fine fall..... 70—75 
Fn. 8mo...... 80—85 
PULLED—EASTERN 
Scoured Scoured 
FIme ccccees 95—1 00 Lambs’ bs... .60—70 
A. super...... s80—90 C’bes fin..... 75—85 
B. super...... 65—70 Medium ..... 55— 60 
eo See 45—50 COATES wcccvce 40—45 


MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING 
(Scoured basis) 
Staple fin.1.00—1.05 Fine cloth’g.95—1.00 


Do., % bid...90—95 Fine medium.85—95 
UTAH (Scoured basis) 

Find: scssesd 95—1.00 Fine medium.80—90 
COLORADO AND NEW MEXICO 
(Scoured basis) 

PUMO .scvnex 90—1.00 % blood...... 75—80 


NEVADA (Scoured basis) 
Fine med’m.90—1.00 Fine cloth’g. .85—95 


MOHAIR 
Domestic Foreign 
Combing ..... 27—29 Tere .ncces 30—31 
CarGQia® .ccx 22—25 a 26—30 
FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING 
(In Bond) 
Cape (scoured): Montevideo 
Combing, (greasy): 
choice... .80—85 % blood... .23—24 
Combing, % blood....27—29 
good..... 75—80 % blood... .30—32 
Clothing, Merino . -84—36 
choice... .60—65 Buenos Aires 
Clothing, x-breds: 
good..... 50—55 Lincoln ....11—12 
Australian: High % bld.17—18 
4. MOTE 90—105 
56-588 ..... 60—65 
C48 scwcvves 85—95 
FOREIGN CARPET (Grease basis) 
Aleppo: Khorassan: 
Washed ....28—380 ist clip. ..28—30 
Whd. col..... _—.. 2nd clip. .28—30 
ANSOPR cccoce 14—16 Mongolian: 
Awassi ...... 20—22 WRBB cccces 20—22 
Rares ..ecce 20—22 Manchu'n ..18—20 
Bokhara Scotch Black 
White ..... 20—22 Face...... 14—16 
Colors ..... 20—22 Camel's hair 
sina: (Russian)...—.. 
Combing ...17—18 Servian skin 
Wid, ball...28—36 wool..... ecm 
wid. open Bast India: 

17—20 Kandahar ..27—30 
Willowed 15—20 Vickan'r ...30-—38 
Unwid. 12—14 Joria ...... 35—45 
Szechuen GRAY cccoce 25—27 

assortm’t.14—15 
ordova ..... 13—16 
Donskel ........ _—.. 


years after the war, say 1915-20, the 


average price paid to the grower was 


4c. Average price paid so far for 
early wools is around 30c. 
An examination of such statistics 


as are available indicates that the total 
wool stocks of the country 
sibly around 500,000,000 pounds. Its 
distribution is a problem as dealers 
generally doubt that any such quantity 
exists. Inasmuch as they are relatively 
short of wool the inference is easy that 
the country also is short of wool. It 
is unfortunate that the Government 
report which will show stocks of wool 
held by manufacturers and dealers 
throughout the country as of Decem- 


are pos- 


ber 31 is so tardy in making its ap- 
pearance. 
In this connection it may be noted 


that the emergency tariff last year had 
little effect 


very in preventing wool 
imports. There was 23 per cent. more 
wool imported last year than in 1920 
Imports for 1920 totaled 259,618,000 
pounds; for 1921 320,666,000 pounds. 
Imports of tops in 1921 on a grease 
basis totaled 30,000,000 pounds as 


against 2,350,000 pounds in 1920. 


Fine Wools Advance Tops 


There 


iS a genuine shortage of fine 
wools on the street. Top makers real- 
izing this have advanced their quota- 


tions for fine tops to $1.45-50. and for 
half blood $1.30-35. What the future 
will bring forth no one knows. Quite 
a change in sentiment has occurred dur- 
ing the last few days and there are to 
be found those who maintain that the 
very high bids made for the early Utah 
wool marked the peak for the year. 

This opinion is opposed by others who 
contend that while there may be a 
temporary decline in wool the situation 
is so fundamentally sound and a high 
tariff in wool so morally certain that 
even higher prices will be seen before 
the year is out. Admitting that at the 
present time there may be 500,000,000 
pounds of wool in the country and that 
the new clip may total 250,000,000 
pounds, nevertheless, if the growers are 
successful this year in keeping out im- 
ports of clothing wool and if wool con- 
sumption continues anything like it has 
been doing for several months at about 
60,000,000 pounds monthly, by the end 
of the year there will be a very real 
and altogether abnormal shortage of 
wool. 

That the woolen industry of the 
country is doing well is indicated by the 
large sales of scoured wools that have 
occurred since the first of the year. 
One house on the street has sold at 
least 3,000,000 pounds. Second clips 
and lambs have been sold on a large 
scale, these short fibred wools, it is said, 
having been used in conjunction of B 
pulled wools in the manufacture of 
certain types of fabrics. This conjec- 
ture of the trade is supported by wool 
consumption figures for January which 
show that the consumption of pulled 
wools which in December totaled 1,897,- 
000 pounds had risen to 2,356,000 pounds 
in January. 


Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts of wool in pounds for the 
week up to Wednesday are as follows: 


1922. 1921 
Domestic 2,650,000 975.650 
INS. hal 0 to cei ate 6,180,400 23,257,000 
Es 6 ore ce ew oan 8,830,400 24,232,650 
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Philadelphia Wool Scouring and Carbonizing Co. 


WOOL 


Scoured and Carbonized 
Freight Address: Coral St. Sta. P. & R. RR. Somerset and Trenton Ave., Phila., Pa. 












COLUMBIA BASIN 
WOOL WAREHOUSE CO. 


Portland, Ore. Boston, Mass. 


Commission 
Scourers 


IDAHO—WASHINGTON 
AND OREGON WOOL and 
BOSTON OFFICE, 200 Summer St. Makers 





of 


Scoured 
Carded 
and Felted 
Wools 


185 SUMMER ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MACUNGIE SILK COMPANY 


Macungie, Pa. 


Bindings bons 


For binding Cotton and Woolen Bed 
Blankets. 

Go-Cart Covers, Kimonos, Bath Robes, etc. 

Special Colors or Shades made to order 







PETERBOROUGH 
N. H. 





Importers and 


MINDLIN @ ROSENMAN Manufacturers of 


Artificial Silk, Mercerized and Cotton Yarns 
Raw, Thrown and Dyed Silk for the Hnitting Trade 
Silk on Spools, Cones, Tubes and Quills. Hosiery Silks a Specialty 


105-107East 29th St., near 4th Ave. New York 
Mills and Dye Works, Long Island City 












INSULATING AND 


SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CO. sritbinctsuk 
ORGANZINE, TRAM AND HOSIERY SILKS 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty 


3 Pa.; Phila Pa.; Scranton, Pa. New York Representative, Wm. Ryte & Co., 225 Fourth Ave. 
Millis: Bethichem, Pa.; Phi igh, SS c ‘a a oe 
Boston Representative, E. L. Stelle, 52 Chauncy S., Besten 


O. J. CARON 


MEDINAH BLDG. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


KNITTING 
YARNS 


Worsted and Worsted Merino 


Bleached 


A. P.Villa & Bros. 


NEW YORK 
95 MADISON AVENUE 


Canton 
Turin 


Yokohama 
Milan 


Shanghai 
Lyons 


Raw, Thrown 
Dyed Silks 


Silk on Quills or Beams 
Hosiery Silk on Cones 


Gray Colors (Heathers 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


225 Fourth" Ave. , New York 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen, Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 


Telephone 10080 Madison Sq. 
Mills: Passaic, N. J. 


Rockwell Woolen Co. 


Leominster, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 


WOOLEN YARNS' 


and MERINO 
FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 
Heather a Specialty Mixteres sad Deseraties Taree 









JOS. M. ADAMS COMPANY 


Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Spinners of 


WORSTED YARNS 


(Bradford System) 
for Weavers and Knitters 


Star Worsted Company 
YARNS 


FITCHBURG, 









MASS, 
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s biggest saving by reducing waste to a minimum. Sews closer 
to aes ‘ ds ge than any other make of machine. Cloth can be finished within 
one inch of the end at shears in woolen mills. Seams are always perfect, 





NO. 4 PORTABLE HAND-POWER RAILWAY 
SEWING MACHINE 



































Boiling out not necessary. 





TEXTILE WORLD 


OVLUULTANUUAELCALUNLENREIUA OTA ASN YSU 


& 


even with unskilled help. 


This machine is hand 
power operated, can be 
used on wet or dry 
goods, thick or thin, and 
is designed for general 
moving about. It is 
built in different lengths 


Full information on 
request. 


Tillinghast 
Supply & Machine 
Company 


8&4 Hamilton Street 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





SULPHUR DYEING 


If designed for this pur- 
pose alone, the HUSSONG 
Machine could not have met 
every requirement with 
greater satisfaction. 

There are very few sul- 
phur dyers who do_ not, 
through necessity, use our 
Machines. With 2 machines, 
one man dyes 1800 Ibs. daily. 








Patentees and Manufacturers 


Hussong Dyeing Machine Co. 


GROVEVILLE, N. J. 


Enter dry. 






Paraffin Attachments 
for CRANE MACHINES 


Keep needles cool and free from rust. 


Atmospheric 


conditions will not break needles. 


Knitting stitches will be uniform, with absolutely no 


holes. 


Finer stitch can be obtained with less pull on the 
take-up as paraffin releases yarn from needles. 


Sample sent on request 


KNIT-EASY PARAFFIN ATTACHMENT CO. 
25 S. FRONT STREET, PHILA., PA. 




























Trade Marking 
Machinery 


For imprinting 
“MADE IN U. S. A.’ 


or other device on selvages 


Curtis & Marble Mch. Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


STUNT TOTTTNTTNNTNNNTTOTEEOTNO OTA OTTOOTOTT OTT OLAT OA ATTO ESTED COTA 


for any width of cloth. E 
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Established 1870 


JOHN HEATHCOTE & SON, INC. 


Providence, R. I. 


TENTERING AND 
DRYING MACHINES 


For Woolens, Worsteds, Felts, Etc. 


UPRIGHT—HORIZONTAL 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 





E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

5 

WOOLEN CLOTH AND DUCK CALCULATING BALANCE = 
NO. 5000 = 

To ascertain the exact weight in ounces and grammes of a running yard or meter 3 
of cloth of any width without calculation or use of weights E 
Used by the Bureau of Standards, War and Navy Depts., Te xtile Mills, ete. = 
TORSION BALANCE CO., 92 Reade Street, New York 5 

ju mcmama ABNOR 


T. V. COTTER & SONS 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH ROLLER LEATHER 


BROADBENT HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 
Steam Belt and Electrically Driven Centrifugal Clutches 


TOMLINSONS WIPING WASTE MACHINERY 
HAIGHS IMPROVED FEARNOUGHTS 
TEXTILE MILL BRUSHES 


859 BROADWAY 


















SouTH Boston, Mass. 





ENECKED, REFLUTED AND HONED 
NEW FL UTED ROLLS OF ANY SIZE MADE TO ORDER 
George A. Bates Flute Raising Machine patented June 25, 1907, for raising worn out 
Drawing Rolls like this or comber Detashing Rolls, 


SPINNING, SPEEDER and MULE ROLLS | 





Returns the Rolls with worn ends of delivery to the original size of new roll. 
Guaranteed not to change draft of roll 
Speeder Spindles. Flyers and Pressers repaired or new ones made to order. 


G. A. BATES & SON 876 Broadway, Fall River, Mass. 








S270 
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Wool Markets—Continued 


Receipts of wool in pounds, since Jan- the extreme levels when lots were 
uary 1, 1922, compared with the same scarce. 
period in 1921, are as follows: 


1922, 1921. 


Domestic ........... 27,503,900 7,954,746 Phila. Wool Trade Note 
Foreign ..........0.. 30,237,600 55,326,654 Announcement is made that Philip H. 
ite ee 57,741,500 63,281,396 Drocklesby, who for many years has 
Shipments of wool for the week end- been in charge of the Philadelphia offices 
ing and including March 1 are as fol- ° the P. McGraw Wool Co., Pitts- 
lowe: burgh, Pa., wool, yarns, etc., has formed 
Boston & Maine................. 163,000 @ Partnership with Albert H. Fey, for- 


* 
EE sinc tentbecusnteucns . ance merly of the wool firm Fey & Christie, 9 r t n | | f r W ol 
BY BOB --.--- 00. eee. wees 115,000 Philadelphia. They will trade under 
UMM oS cctsceccks> eee, = 
Boston @ Albany........00000.. 469,000 the name of Brocklesby, Fey & Co, 
PO I ie din'clk 8% 00 Sree Sob *d 521,000 with offices 128 Chestnut street, Phila- 





VERY BARREL 


of EVERY GRADE of 














ie a oa 1,268,000 delphia, handling wools, waste, noils, _— ‘ : 
Shipments during previous week. 1,899,000 yarns, tops, etc. The firm will repre- pg ; is manufactured at our own 
‘ ents 7 y oie : \ bes 
Shipsaaiae ao “nauk. 17,138,008 sent the P. McGraw Wool Co., in this works from the finest ma 
Shipments same period 1921...... 21,466,300 territory. terials with careful labora- 
7 - tory tests, and is guaranteed 
Narrowed Activity Raw Silk Prices Lower | DSS to do the work for which it 

. —— - ’ r 
W . ; : Weaker Tone in Primary Centers Makes ‘ + OR was made. That’s why the 
ools Less Active, wtih Depleted Stocks for Uncertainty in Local Market . 


at Firm Prices 
PHILADELPIA.—The activities of the 
market are apparently 


same mills use them year 
As a result of the weaker tone in 


| primary markets the local raw _ silk —— bi = antet ssa 
; aa oH eeen market continues uncertain. A wide 
narrower due to a lack of choice sup- disparity in quotations given out by 

plies of wools remaining available, as various houses is discernible. Prices BORNE, SCRYMSER COM PANY 
well as the slow development in the 


in this market are under Yokohama quo- 


L t Established 1874 

goods market. For that reason the mar- tations, and sellers are reported to be 

ket generally is not as active as it was, anxious for business. Just how long 80 South Street, New York 

nor are manufacturers buying» wools ‘the present depression will last is hard PHILADELPHIA 
without regard to price. There is now to say. 


a due care exercised where possible, in- 
asmuch as buyers find it necessary to be 


sure they can get the cost out of their 
goods. 


The Yokohama market is weaker and Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 
no volume of trading for American 
account is reported. June delivery is 
quoted at 16 90 yen. 

Prices Hold Firm Due to the decline in the silver ex- 

Values remain, however, about on the change Canton prices are lower. Little 
same basis, with quarter bloods at 63 to buying for American or European ac- EAVENSON ® LEV RI G C © 
65 cents; three eighths blood 73 to 75 count, however, is taking place. 
cents; half blood 90 cents upward; aver- - The radical advance of the lire ex- 


- ? 
ige fine $1.00 upward, with fine staple change has acted as a barrier to buying Scouring ) ( WOOL 
A of 


around $1.15 to $1.20. This latter grade by Americans in the Milan market. 





: : , ND AND 
is $0 scarce many factors state it is Prices given out at close of business ca! . NOILS 
worth whatever they can get from the on Wednesday follow: Carbonizing 
buve Witl 3 oa : Filature Kansai Double Extra 13/15..... 7.30 
buyer. ith many houses limited in jp, 6.90 
Sek : Filature Kansai Extra 18/15............ - 
their offerings now, sales are not very Filature Best No. 1 Extra 18/15......... oo The Standard of Workmanship 
: ~, Wilature Best No. 1.....cccccccccscccess . 
umerous or large in volume. Among fijature Kansai No. 1 18/18............. 6.70 
the trades noted are 25,000 Ibs of fine Filature Sinshui No. 1 18/16. eae 6.60 Storage and CAMDEN, NEW ERSEY 
terri , seal Four months’ basis. ° 
territory, 34 cents; 20,000 Ibs of quarter Canton, 14/16, new style.......:..see0e: 6.75 Forwarding Philadelphia and Reading Railway Sidings 
blood territory, 30 cents: 25,000 Ibs of Canton, 20/22, new oye. Sete cantata ane 6.50 
nnwache ‘am a ‘ ITALIAN. 
inwashed quarter fleece, 36 cents, sam- Extra classical .....ccccccsccscccccccces 7.50 
ple lots sold at 35 cents.; 20,000 Ibs of Best classical ..........seseeeeeeseeeees 7.25 





three eighths fleece at 38 cents, with — 
sample lots sold at 37 cents; 15,000 Ibs Bids on Armv Gabardine 


of three eighths territory at 32 cents; a Bids were opened for 5,000 yards of NORTH CHELMSFORD MACHINE AND. SUPPLY CO. 


mall lot of Ohio fine clothing sold at 


ft 


o. d. gabardine by the United States NORTH CHELMSFORD, MASS. 
40 cents. Army Quartermaster, Philadelphia, on H. STANLEY CRYSLER, President and Manager 
Seoured Wool Activity Monday, February 27. The following Suscemors 2 Bilver & oes, Ce Retabliched ag 

Scoured wools show more interest bids were received: Cleveland Worsted ° 
among manufacturers for wools that Mills Co., $3.30 per yard, deliveries 500 BALL WINDERS FOR ALL KINDS OF BALLS 
have grade in stained, and processed, or to 600 yards a —_ ee Brushes (Dabbing) Roll Covers, Worsted and Jute 
blends, which they can pick up at a 25; Livingston Worsted Mills, $3.59 per P 
price which is considered attractive. yd., deliveries 100 yds. in 60 days, Aprons (Worsted Comb) Fallers for Worsted Silk and Jute 
This situation naturally followed the ee je ae op es CARD WINDING MACHINES 
prevalence of the high prices, in an ef- Worsted Mills, $3.27/2 per yard, de- ; ; . 
fort to operate on a lower level. Punta liveries 15 per cent weekly after 60 days. Special Machinery from Drawings or Patterns 
wools are reported entering into com- Awards were made by the Depart- 





peition with domestic B wools, al- ment on bids opened February 17, to the 
though, of course, many prefer the do- American Woolen Co., for 20,000 yards 
mestic wools, Puntas are noted at 60 of o. d. serge, at $2.59; Livingston 
to 65 cents, with domestic wools 68 to Worsted Mills, 35,000 yards of o. d. 


















* e a . 
, Wiad) Twisting Tapes 
73 cents. There is also more interest gabardine, $3.24 per yard. \AMTEX | Spinning and L ie ay 
shown in fine AA wools, but as these are —_—_— TRADE MARK | 
sc rce, trades are limited, and prices are Final Army Wool Sale Reo Steet eo and Double oop an Ss 
hi h, asking 92 cents to $1.00; fine A at Boston, Mass.. Mar 2.—The last four LE BANDING CO Inc.. G 
7 ; ,» MAss., 3 : EXT . ermantown, Philadelphia 
7) to 88 cents. Wools for tweeds are million pounds of surplus army wools AMERICAN T ILE z : we all 
tported rather less active, although were sold this afternoon with prices 
st cks are said to be good sized which on the average on par with February 
wuld show less trading by comparison. gale. Australian wools sold from par 
© st Indian low grade kempy willowed to 10 per cent. advance. A government 
ar noted around 22 cents, with white official stated that the War Depart- SPI 
V_anere at 42 to 46 cents for willowed. ment acquired 674,000,000 pounds, and 
Noils More Active when war ceased approximately 525,- : 
{Sre activity is reported in noils with 000,000 pounds were in stock. Liquida- HOPE WEBBING CO. 
in veased offerings now available, Prices tion had been completed at 85 per cent. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
= 


still firm, but are a shade off from of original cost of $478,928,000. 
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C. S. DODGE for 


The Dodge Picker 

Dodge Wool-Bagging Machine 
Dodge Cylinder Grinder 
Dodge Patent Hot Forged 


Picker Pins 
High Carbon Steel Wire 


CHARLES S. DODGE 


Established 1883 


67 PAYNE STREET, LOWELL, MASS., U.S. A. 


S. BIGGIN & CO., Inc. 


Textile Leathers and Mill Supplies 
100 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass. 


Specialties: 
Aprons for Combs and Gill Boxes 
Roller Covers, Picker Leather 
Lug Straps and Beltings 


Sole Agents for 
F. H. Bentham, Bradford, England 
Circles, Fallers, Hackles 


Porcupines, Pins, Etc. 





ALL STEEL 


CONOM 


BALING PRESSES 


ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST. LINE BULLET AN ESCA” 
ECONOMY BALER CO. Derr, J ANN ARBOR. MICH.USA 





“RESNICK & LEWITSKY 
Woolen Rags 


We make a specialty of grading Woolen Rags of every description to meet 
your individual requirements 


252-256 THIRD STREET 


FRANKEL BROS. & CO. 


42-48 Commercial St., Rochester, N. Y. 


OUR SPECIALTY: We grade new 
woolen clippings ready for the picker. 
Write for samples and prices. Cor- 
respondence solicited. 














CHELSEA, MASS. 


Thread and 

Silk 

Made from one piece, up to 6” long and 3” dia. 
We are located in the best white birch region. Our 
work and prices seem to satisfy the most particular cus- 
tomers. We can give any finish desired. Estimates fur- 
nished on samples submitted 
’ ° ° 

E. L. Tebbets Spool Company, Locke’s Mills, Maine 


uy aananennennenr ene any conaneveenneny ND 


GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 


HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


Reworked Wool, Wool Waste 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process Only 





Walter W. Hodgson, Inc. 
Card Stamping and Repeating 


FOR ALL TEXTILE 
315 West Lehigh Avenue 


SHIRLEY MILLS 


SHIRLEY, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 


REWORKED WOOL 
Sales Office; Boston, Mass. 


(Chelsea Station) 


FABRICS 
Philadelphia 





SPOOLS &.. FT 
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Steady Situation Noted 
in Recovered Fibres 


Industry, as Relative to Wools, Strat- 
egically Placed—Mill Wastes Less 
Active and Not Advancing 
Boston.—The feature in the situa- 
ation in recovered wools is the grow- 
ing demand for light colored stocks. A 
scarcity of material in the rag is now 
becoming evident. Of the demand con- 
tinues, prices will have to move upward 
inasmuch as graders cannot continue op- 
erations at present price level for light 
stocks if they are compelled, as at the 
present time, to accumulate relatively 
large stocks of materials for which 

there is a very limited market. 

Carded materials could probably be 
shaded somewhat on the appearance of 
any good demand. There seems to be a 
sufficient margin between the rag and 
the finished product to allow some rea- 
sonable 


price of 


concession. Thus, the average 
serges at the present time is 
about 10%c while the average price of 
the carded material is 26c. This gives a 
leeway of 15%c per pound. These ma- 
terials, of course, have to be carbonized 
and shrinkage has to be taken into ac- 
count. The average price of worsteds is 
around 8c per pound, but the price for 
carded skirted material is 19c, leaving 
a margin of Ilc. 

It is difficult to estimate to what ex- 
tent the pure fabric propaganda of the 
virgin wool people has prejudiced man- 
ufacturers and the public against recov- 


ered wools. The secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manufactur- 


ers claims that some kinds of recovered 
fibres are better than some kinds of 
new wool. This statement is true enough 
but it does not go very far towards con- 
vincing virgin wool advocates who re- 


ply that new wool fibres, other things 
being equal, are better than used fibres 


This market cannot be looked at oth 
erwise than in its relation to wool, its 
by-products and waste. These market 
are all very high and it seems beyon 
doubt that the regular tariff will im 
pose a sufficiently high duty upon woo! 
as to curtail, very considerably, impo: 
of these fibres. Slowly but surely a re 
turn to normal is indicated. This cour 
try does not produce half the wool 
needs, having to import at least 300 
000,000 pounds of wool yearly. If one- 
third of these imports is cut off by 
high tariff and if the clothing demand « 
the United States becomes anywher 
near normal there will be good business 
for this industry long before the year 
over in the opinion of leaders in this 
market. 

Mill Wastes Stationary 


Prices for wool wastes are not rising 
in spite of the good business now pre- 
vailing. They have struck the top for 
the time being at least. Some dealers, 
nevertheless, look for better quotations 
in the not far distant future if it should 
turn out that the woolen industry gains 
in momentum while the worsted indus 
try, on account of the high prices of its 
fabrics, should show a marked manufac- 
turing decline. In such an event the 
scarcity of worsted wastes resulting 
would allow dealers to mark up prices 
of available material. 

Considerable difficulty is being expe: 
ienced by wool waste houses in obtair 
ing further supplies of really 
worsted wastes. Woolen mill absorptio: 
of worsted waste is probably quite equal 
at the present time to taking care of al 
production. Stocks held by houses on 
the street are quite limited and as these 
furnish the basis for speculative trading 


gor 1 





QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected at close of business Wednesday) 
WOOL WASTE 
Fine White lap waste.......... 95 


—105 
Medium colored lap waste...... 45 — 60 
Fine colored lap waste.......... 70 — 75 
Fine white Australian ring 

MED denwiseewssnesbh000040% 95 —105 
Fine white ring waste.......... 90 — 95 
Fine white Australian thread 

WOME wocccces $0 0d0s bs0seneee 65 — 70 
Hard Ends— 

BD MDa dc waccceccsecess 68 — 65 

eae 40 — 45 

SRT GL SeKkh ocd Geese bane 32 — 36 
Medium colored.............0+. 19 — 26 
Oe ere 12 — 15 
Australian white card waste, 

GROOM 506 6000 0h 0cccsevecevones 35 — 40 
Fine white card waste, clean... 33 — 38 
Medium white card waste, clean 25 — 30 
Colored card waste, fine clean.. 13 — 17 
Colored card waste, medium.... 8 — 10 
Coarse colored card............ 2— 6 

REWORKED WOOL OR FIBRE 
Prices generally nominal Cents 
per Ib. 
GE vi op kee eeecenwoNebaee +. 22—23 
iS cis ous seen ews eueen ne Ous 22—23 
GIGCR GEIB ccccccvecsccvsesescsccess 25—27 
PROG GOTH cccccccccvccssccesecvccess 23—24 
PE ED cn ccecavccsccncssevessoens 20—21 
EN. KdtSecr sine ewanseeneaees 32—34 
White flannels and serges............ 26—23 
WPMD BED oc cc cee ccsecccvccevessns 32—34 
i Pr cncacdscnccevesecescevaace 28—30 
SE CHEERS kw swe cndcdccseeceesccsen 29—31 
Fine light merinos..............--.+- 35—36 
Pime Gark MeTriMos. ..cccccccscccccece 19—20 
PTTL LETTE Lee 26—28 
Tan skirted cloth............--e-+055 31—32 
Light skirted worsteds............ .. 18—19 
Blue skirted worsteds............... 18—19 
Black skirted worsteds.............. 18—19 
Brown skirted worsteds............. 19—21 
NEW WOOLEN CLIPS 
ME sb oeksiccesansccicans 9 — 11 
Ordinary clothing clips......... 5 — 6 
MEN’S WEAR CLIPS 
Worsteds— 

BOOETE cc ccccccccnnccoveccecs 13 — 14 

BE cccccccsccccestesscese 17 — 418 

Black and white........... 20 — 21 








BOWE sc cccveseccsecsvevaes 23 — 24 
RD: occccesuccuceevcet ees 17 — 19 
DE <cnssuS shee sees boos 23 — 24 
FLANNELS 
NN ta55 wha wae kaa a ewe uke 10 — 11 
SEE - ca éh wae esseeesonene 11 — 12 
SD: nt Wcccveseceeeb sions 11 — 12 
DE. ctu nébeseveun adds dee as 14 — 15 
PR adesdeav eh een cas bhaasas 18 — 20 
DONE bone cksnswen akweeten 15 — 17 
WOMEN'S WEAR CLIPS 
Serges— 
WED aw unvs de ccces ect eeene 25 — 26 
SE 5608686405000 2 Es DROS Oe 15 — 16 
PEE, va cacctcessesicdeoseee 19 — 20 
. cececcandnaesnceures 21 — 22 
CHEGOE:. cccccccccevesevsscece 20 — 21 
EAGER ceccrercuedccecsesoes 18 — 20 
TD wo cbnccccecessesonesens 23 — 24 
OLD WOOLEN RAGS 
Merinos— 
COGS BAM cc icewivssevece 5%— € 
Pe PE ccuctanaekasegns< 15 — 17 
Ceoared Gare .ccccccesccsces 2%— 3% 
WUMO WENGE co ccccccescccders 9 — 10 
PEE BREE ccccesacccvseaess 9 —10 
Serges— 
De cctuctsaaeheevewee eee 12 — 14 
GL cco see seen Gees oques 9 — 19 
ER er eee 6 — 7 
DE” sct0t av bees eee eens ee 6 — 6% 
DDN Gites kin exes bbeksau se 12 — 14 
THEOOM ccccecccccesosecevese ll —12 
Knit— 
TEED 05.05 50506000 86508 60b0 16 — 18 
PR COR inch ct chess eeds 11 — 12 
BURG, THEME co cccccnesvesces 10 — 11 
Biue, milzed ....ccccccecess 10 —11 
Black, untrimmed ......... 14 — 15 
Black, trimmed ............ 15 — 16 
PE ne buksoeeqoeses shetnsee 11 — 13 
Ene ace weeniGdeewe 12 — 13 
TAGE GEOT cccccccsccsevcss 10 — 11 
Hoods— 
DE eid os cabaw iss Boe ees 12 — 13 
Mixed hoods ........ btw ae 7 — 8 
Silver gray knit........ woes 9 — 10 
SKIRTED CLOTH 
Skirted worsteds— 
rer eee s — ? 
I cana as ex eae eee 8%s ? 
i cpisenk shina u nea uans 6 — 8 
ale i et Amati in a Ss 
BON cavwesvccts Sewede oo. T— 8 
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Substitute Markets—Contd. 


there can be apparently very little re- 
cession in prices until either stocks are 
larger or woolen mill demand fades 
away. 


Cotton Waste Market 
(Continued from page 149) 
than otherwise. Wastes are arriving in 
much less volume and this is tending 
to strengthen opinion, and may ulti- 
mately lead to higher prices being ob- 
tained for good wastes than would be 
justified by prevailing fundamental con- 

ditions. 

Strength shown by cotton has not yet 
driven in consumers of wastes. It can, 
however, be said that there is not much 
stock around, except bedding wastes. 
“No cheap lots and no big surplus” 


seems to be the situation in a nut shell. J The Logemann Baler 


This indicates fundamental soundness. 


* 
Traders under the surface are all mildly For Textile Purposes 
optimistic and expect just as soon as 
industrial conditions improve through- fhis illustration shows just one of the uses to which Logemann 
out the country that the various classi- Steel Baling Presses are put in textile mills. The more com- 
fications of wastes will be in demand. pact bale reduces shipping costs, and facilitates handling and 
Larger export business is talked about, requires less storage space. 
the rise of British exchange to $4.41 be- Built with a strength that assures continuous reliable service. 
ing considered a favorable factor Occupy minimum floor space. Easily and quickly loaded; pro- 

Mini ess ace tine fair tenlnced: duces a compact, firm bale. Quick operation insures maximum 

- number of bales per day. 


eT 


CHICAGO 





Branch Offices and Warehouses 

throughout the country insure 

quick service wherever you are 

LET US SEND YOU FULL DETAILS 
568 West Adams Street 


SIGNODE SYSTEM, INC. 


These houses without exception are in A ful , ; : : 
very close touch with a line of mills and you mga o sey st _—. eye machine = 2. 
’ r greatest output of better bales at less cost. uilt in 
horoughly well established both : : E 
ri t * ug a = = ; , ‘ ae ; . various sizes, with or without doors. Different types to operate 
rom the purchasing anc distributing by belts, electricity or hydraulic. 
standpoints. The rank and file of the 


members of the Cotton Waste Exchange Write for Our Textile Folder 
continue to complain of poor business 


and apparently with good reason. Prices ff LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY 


for spinnable materials are strong re- 
: e . ; » Pp 
flecting somewhat the fact that stocks Steel Baling Presses for Every Purpose 


are limited. Peeler strips have sold at 3100 Burleigh Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


NO **SPIDER’”’ 
DANGEROUS 
‘“*SPIDER”’ 
OFTEN 
PRESENT 


PULL 


n 
a 
= 
° 
= 


BREAKS 
UNDER 
500 LBS. 


11'%4c and the market quotation is 11-12c. 
Off color strips are quoted 7gc Peeler 
comber is quoted 13%-l4c. There is 
very little doing in Egyptian comber and 
strips. 


COSTS 
12% 
LESS 
FOOT 


Protest Long Staple Duty 


GALLAND-HENNING 
angen cunie ot Games | Iproved Toggle Baler 


WaASHINGTON.—A ty — any M t ™ ” . 
increase in customs duties on long sta- B ] W h W h D f il M ] 
ple cotton is made by the American ul it or it out oors fora ateria S 
Chamber of Commerce in Egypt in a 
cablegram received by the Chamber of fo 
Commerce of the United States. Ac- " — Produces Compact 
cording to the cable, proposed — new 3 ‘ Bales 
duties, if adopted in pending tariff leg- 
islation, would hurt American trade in & , 
the East. é Ordinary Labor 

In making the cable public the Cham- ' ie 
ber of Fenian of the United States Can Operate 
offers no comment on the position of 
the American Chamber in Egypt, as the Requires No 
National Chamber takes no attitude on 5 duet 
the question of tariff rates on any com- ‘ oes oundation 
modities, dealing only with general prin- 
ciples of tariff policies. 

The cable from the chamber in Egypt 
reads: 

‘Cotton exporters and growers 
strongly impressed by rumors of pro- Steel’Construction 
posed new tax on Egyptian cotton im- —_ s 
ported by the United States. Such tax- ener eer Thruout 
ation would destroy our commerce with aT 
Egypt and hurt our efforts to develop 
American trade with Egypt and the 7 a 
Near East. Moment now propitious to ; — a il Write for Details 
establish ourselves in Egypt in all ee 
branches of commerce. A liberal pol- 


icy will make America Egypt’s best e 
client and seller, and render possible Galland-Henning Mfg. Co. 
big developments in banking, trading, 7 
insurance and shipping interest, where- Milwaukee, Wis. 
Branches,in all Principal Cities 


¥s" x .015 
with 
- 


SIGN ODE 
TIE 
Compared 
USUAL 
¥8" x .017 
BALE TIE 


- 26 
- 16 
- 20 
- 22 
- 21 
- 20 


- 24 


YA. 2 
a 


~~ 
cow 


Exceptionally 
Powerful 


7a" ee.% 
Sube Soawee 
bes 


OVER THE USUAL BALE TIE 


SHOWS THE SUPERIORITY OF 


tt] 
Sot 


CONVINCING COMPARISON 


as proposed tax would cause considera- 
ble animosity with serious injury to our 
interest.” 
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® EUGENE SUTER & COMPANY © 





THE 
NEWPORT 
COLORS 
















CHLORIDE OF LIME 


Soda Nitrite Caustic Soda 
Soda Sulphide Soda Ash 

Glaubers Salts 

Epsom Salts 

Bisodium Phosphate 

Olive Oil Foots Soda Perborate 
Soda Hyposulphite Soda Bichromate 
Potash Permanganate Potash Bichromate 


Oxalic Acid Soda Prussiate 


EUGENE SUTER & CO. 


Cable Address: Genesuter 
160 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


EUROPEAN OFFICES: 
60 Gartenstrasse, Basle, Switzerland 
Kreuslerstrasse, 10, Hamburg, Germany 


=— eee 


Main Office 
80 Fifth Avenu 
New York 


Works: 


Nyack, N. Y. 





MANUFACTURERS OF ANILINE COLORS 


COTTON COLORS 
Direct, Sulphur and Basic Colors 


WOOL COLORS 
Acid and Chrome Colors 


SPECIALTIES 


Alizarine Navy Blue G Conc. 
Alizarine Navy Blue A. T. Conc. 
Alizarine Navy Blue A. T. R. 


Sulphur Navy Blue 3B Conc. 


SILK COLORS—PRINTING COLORS 


BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, Inc. 


Lock Haven, Pa. 


Sulphur Indigo Blue R. L. Extra 


DANVILLE, VA. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Under the name of 
Newport Direct Fast Blue S F F 


We are putting on the market 
a product identical with the 


Pre War Solamine Blue F F 
and 
Diamine Blue F F B 


distinguished by its remarkably 
good resistance to light 


EG US PAT OFF 
“COAL TODYESTUFF” 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


PROVIDENCE, R. L. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sulphur Colors 


Sulphur Black G & R 
Sulphur Navy Blue 

Sulphur Indoxyl Bright, Blue 
Sulphur Sky Blue 

Sulphur Yellow G 

Sulphur Bright Yellow 
Sulphur Brilliant Green 2 G 
Sulphur Bordeaux 

Sulphur Red Brown 
Sulphur Yellow Brown 
Sulphur Maroon 

Sulphur Cordovan 


Mixtures made to match 
any shade tf required. 


The L. B. Fortner Co. 


235 Dock St. :-: Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boston Branch: 102 Pearl St. | 





DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


Export Demand Aids 
In Chemical Strength 


Domestic Call Continues Limited-—Al- 
kalies Show Little Change But Mar- 
ket Is Generally Firm 


Although the market for industrial 
chemicals was practically bare of de- 
velopments during the recent period, the 
price situation has remained firm and 
in fact quotations on a few isolated 
materials have stiffened fractionally. 
Demand continues extremely dull but as 
prices have been radically and intelli- 
gently revised to a stable basis, they 
are rather sensitive and should respond 
easily to any improvement in call. 

The outstanding feature has been a 
broadening in demand from foreign 
sources particularly for caustic soda 
which helped to maintain the confidence 
of the trade in the face of continued 
inaction on the part of domestic pur- 
chasers. 

The range in caustic soda on the spot 
market has widened so that the 76 per 
cent material extends all the way.from 
$3.45 to $3.80 per hundred pounds, with 
figures heard even above and below 
these two levels. Producers’ contract 
quotations are unchanged at $2.50 to 
$2.57%4, basis 60 per cent, works. 

There has been no further change in 
producers’ quotations on soda ash since 
the reduction noted last week. The de- 
mand is slow but prices are nominally 
the same on spot at $1.65 to $2.00 per 
hundred pounds for the 58 per cent 
light material. 


Bleaching powder has been rather de- 
pressed and the domestic material has 
been available at $2.00 per hundred 
pounds in large drums, with other pack- 
ings quoted higher. Imported bleach 
has been noted as low as $1.90 ex-dock. 

Other price changes include a slight 
decline in blue stone which is now 
quoted at 434 to 5% cents per pound; 

fractional appreciation in bichromate 
of potash, now priced at 10% to 10% 
‘ents; an advance of % cent in sodium 
aitrite, which is now quoted at 8 to 
84 cents; an improvement in the inside 
figure on sodium sulphide, now ranging 
from 4% to 5 cents for the 60 per cent 
fused; and a slight decline in the 
domestic quotation.on permanganate of 
potash which, however, is still so far 
out of line with the imported price as 
to be largely nominal. 

An advance of 10 cents has been made 
n prices on corn products. Corn starch 
s now quoted at $2.32 to $2.42 per 
hundred pounds in bags and $2.60 to 
$2.70 in barrels; thin boiling at $3.37 
to $3.42 in bags and $3.65 to $3.76 in 
barrels; corn dextrine at $2.94 to $2.99 
n bags and $3.22 to $3.27 in barrels; 
ind British gum at $3.29 in bags and 
$3.54 in barrels. 


Cotton Conference in Brazil 
Wasnuincton, D.C.—The Department 
f Commerce is in receipt of informa- 
n to the effect that a cotton-growing 
ndustry conference will be held at Rio 

Janeiro in October, 1922, under the 
ispices of the National Society of 
\griculture. The conference will be 
eld in connection with the Centennial. 


Prices quoted below were corrected to close 
of business Wednesday on the New York 
market, and we believe them te be accurate, 
though largely nominal. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS 








REI 6.60 he h5:9 60.6 hee Es 12% — 13% 
Alumina-Sulphate Com..... 1% — 2 

SE ED: Saco mecdevasees 2% — 3 
Alum. Ammonia, Lump.... 3% — 3% 

ee 3% — 4 
Ammoniac, Sal. white, gr. 7 — 1% 
Bleach, powder, per 100 lb. ‘2 00 — 2 60 
Blue Stone ...... ieeeces 4% — 5% 
oo eee 18 00 —20 00 
Epsom Salt, Tech., 100 Ib..1 10 — 1 25 
Formaldehyde, spot ....... 11 -- 12% 
Glauber Salts, 100 lbs...... 1 25 — 1 75 
Glycerine (C. P.),  bbis., 

a MIE S56 capes-o' 16%— 17 
IED os bb itera 6 vs ws v0: 18 — 18% 
Distilled, yellow, crude... 15% — 16 

Lead—Brown acetate ..... 10% — 11% 
White (crystals) ........ 11 = 12 
Lime, acetate, 100 Ibs..... 1 75 —_ 2» 
Potassium—Bichromate .... 10% — 10% 
Chlorate crystals ........ 5% — 8% 
Permanganate, tech...... 12 — 21 
Sodium acetate ............ 4 — 4% 
Bichromate .........00.- i%— 8 
Bisulphite, 35 degs...... 1% — 1% 
GENE Goccwasccccoercees 8 _ 8% 
Phosphate (Commercial). a — 4% 
Prussiate, yellow ........ 183% — 18% 
Sulphide, 60%, fused..... 4% — 5 
30% crystala ...wcccoces 3 —_ 4 
Tartar emetic, tech., mee: 

GeTOE ccccccsece sesece OO me es 
Do., tech., crystals. . 34 — PM 
Cream of tartar—crys a s. 27 — 28 
Do., powdered ...........- 28 —_ 30 

Tin—Crystals eeeccccccccce 29 _ 30 
Bichloride, 50 deg........ 9% — 10 
Oxide, bbls, ...... oseeee 39 — 40 

Zins Gust ...cccccce dvasees 8% — 9 

ACIDS . 

Acetic, 28% per 100 lIbs....2 50 — 3 00 

Citric, crystals ............ 43 _ 45 

Vormie, T6G .ccccccccece ee 16 _ 18 

Emetic, B39) ccccccccce ‘ 4%— 5% 

Muriatic, 18 deg. per "100 

lb, in tank cars...... ool 35 — 1 50 
In carboys® ......sscccees 1 60 —17 

Nitric, 36@42 deg. per 100 

Ib, Setevese sovcsvess CO = FT OO 

Oxalic, dom..... ° ca BB — 

Sulphuric, 66 deg. per ton, 

in tank cars........ --16 00 —17 00 

Partarte .cccccesesscccccses 25 a 30 

ALKALIES 

Ammonia, aqua, 26 deg.... %— 9 

Borax, refined, crystals and 

powdered, bbls. ........ 6 — 6% 

Potash, carbonate, 80-85%.. 4% — b% 
Caustic, 70-75%......+-+.+- s— ns 

Soda Ash, 68% light, per 

100 IDB. ccccccccccccees 165 — 2 00 
Bicarbonate, per 100 lbs..2 00 — 2 50 
Caustic, 76% per 100 lbs..8 45 — 8 80 
Sal, 100 Ibs..............1 46 — 1 86 

NATURAL DYES AND TANNINS 
Cutch, solid ......... . 7 _ ® 
Fustic: Solid ...... eoccese - 4 — #18 

Theale, Ci Ga@ecccccsee « 10 — FB 

Gambler .......sseeeeseees « — ™% 

Hematine paste .... 11 — 18 
CHPGRRIS cn cccccce 1s — ~=18 

Hypernic Ext.—51 deg.. “red 

DE tscccseecssctaces Le = 

Indigo—Bengal .........-- 2235 — ee 
Guatemala ........+. coos —_ ee 
Madras ....eescecees cose OO _ 96 
TEUPPORS cccccccccccccccs 150 — 1 60 

Logwood chips .........++.+-. 2% — 4% 
Extract, liquid, 51 deg... . — 12 
Crystals ....... eeecccees 17 = 27 

Nutgalls, Chinese.......... 14 — 17 
Powdered, 78% Tannin... .. oo ace 

Osage Orange Extract..... ~ a : 

Osage Orange, crystals.... 17 —_— 19 

Quercitron, per ton........ oe — as 
Extract, 51 degs....... ee 6«— 7 

Sumac, basic, 28%, ton....55 00 —60 00 
Ext., dom., ref., 51 degs.. 6% — 7 
Extract, stainless........ ,—_— ee 

Tannic acid, technical..... 3s ll 45 

DYESTUFF INTERMEDIATES 
Alpha Naphthylamine ..... 27 as 22 
Aniline ofl ..... eecccccccccs 146— 17% 

BONE occ vesescscese a ae 

Beta Naphthol, sublimed. 60 — 66 
DOCROIeSl ..seccecccesces 26 — 30 

Dimethylaniline .........+- 38 a 45 

Metaphenylene Diamine.... 85 — 96 

Paranitranaline .......-++:. 7&6 — 78 

OILS AND SOAPS 

Castor Oll, No. 8.......+-+- "10% — 11% 

Lard oil, prime winter in- 

efible, gal. ...cccccceee 37 — 88 
Extra, No. 1, gal........- 72 a a< 
No. 1, g@l...ccccccccee soe OF = ee 

Olive oil, denatured, gal....1 10 — 112 
OGRE ibicsvinvects eseeeese 8% — 9 

ge ee ae eee ™— xm 

Turkey Red oll, 50% . %— 8 

ADHESIVES AND SIZING MATERIALS 

Albumin, blood, domestic...Nominal 
Egg. technical ..........- Nominal 

Dextrine—Potato (dom.).... 8 -- 9 
Corn, carload lots, bags, 

208 IDS. cc csewscesesecs 2 94 — 299 


Do., bbis., 100 Ibs....... 3 
Gum Arabic, amber corts.. 
Gum, British, carload. lots, 

DOG, TES We. cceceess 3 

Do., bbis., 100 Ibs....... 3 
5 Cxacwoatoucn aes 
Starch, corn, bags, carload, 

| eee 2 

i; ee “at en ann eek eae 2 

Corn, thin boiling, bags, 
ge ee 3 

ih Mk cceiseeewensee 3 

NU au coerced stbas ena 

0 BES ee eae 

SN ccd tenaeiceewtenee 

Wheat, thin boiling 
TEPIOOR BOUT cowccccecvvcce 


COAL TAR DYES 


Direct Colors— 


Black (H-acid)...... 
Black, Columbia FF. 
Black, Benzo Fast L.... 


Blue, 2 B 
Blue, 3 B 
Blue, sky, 
Blue, sky, FF 
Benzo Azurine 
Brown C 
Brown 
Brown G .. 
Brown M 
Green B 
Green G 
Orange 
Pink, Dehydro 


Red, Congo 


Pink, Primuline..... 
mee, Fast F...cccccs 


Red, Benzo Purpurine 4B.. 


Red, Benzo Purpurine 10B. 


Trisulphon Violet 
Violet N 
Yellow, 
Yellow, 
Yellow, 
Yeliow, Cresotin 
Yellow, Stilbene 


Developing Colors— 


Chloramine 
Chrysamine 


Black, B. H........ 


Black, Zambesi 
Primuline ....ccecee 
Sulphur Colors— 
Black 
Blue, cadet 
Blue, navy 
Brown 
Red Brown 
Green .... 
Green, olive. oe 
VWemleowW ccccccccces 


Basic Colora— 
Auramine O 


Chrysophenine.... 





cecccccccccok 


Bismarck Brown ......++.+ 


Chrysoidine ........ eecce 

Fuchsine crystals ........2 
Malachite green ........1 
Methylene blue ..........1 
Methyl violet ...........- 2 
PROGPMIMG .cccccccccccse 2 
Rhodamine B ex. conc...8 
Rhodamine 6G .........10 
Safranine B ..... Scccesa 2 
Victoria blue B....... -+3 

Acid Colora— 

Naphthol blue black..... 

Naphthylamine black 4B. 

Alizarine saphirol ....... 6 
Azo wool blue........... 3 
Erioglaucine A .........- 4 
BRGIBOUNRO cccccccccccecs 2 


Induline (water soluble). . 


Lanacyl blue 
Sulphocyanine 


Guinea green 
Wool green 8S 
Orange II......... 


Acid fuchsine 
Amarinth 
Azo Bordeaux 
Azo carmines 


Brilliant scarlet 
Cloth red 
Crocein scarlet 
Fast red A..... 
Lake scarlet 


Lanafuchsine 6B.... 


Phioxine 
Azo yellow ......+.- 
Metanil yellow 
Tartrazine 
Azo wool violet 
Formyl violet 
Lanacyl violet 
Violamine 


Chrome Colors— 


Azo eosine G........+-e56- 
Brilliant lanafuchsine.... 


Resorcin brown..... 


Alizarine (20% paste).... 


Alizarine 
paste) 
Alizarine yellow R.. 
Chrome orange 
Diamond black F... 


Orange 


Diamond black P. V.... 
chrome black.. 


Palatine 


(20% 


Palatine chrome brown..1 


Indigo— 
Synthetic, 20% paste 
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Dye Hearings Center 
of Interest in Trade 


Factors Feel That Early Sessions Brought 
Out Little New Information—Demand 
for Dyes Continues to Be Routine 

The outstanding topic of conversation 
in the dye trade at present is the in- 
vestigation which is being conducted at 
Washington into the charges of an 
American dye monopoly and other un- 
fair trade practices. The prevailing im- 
pression made by the early days of the 
hearings was that little in the way of 
startlingly new testimony had been 
presented. A great deal of the time was 
taken up by Senator King’s statement 
which spread over several days and 
which included broad charges against 
the dye manufacturers: themselves as 
well as against various organizations 
such as the Synthetic Organic Chemical 
Manufacturers’ Association of the U. S., 
the American Dyes Institute, the Textile 
Alliance, Inc., and the Chemical Founda- 
tion, Inc. Most of the charges, how- 
ever, have been heard before and at the 
early part of the weck interest centered 
upon the replies which would be made 
to these as it was felt that the investi- 
gation presented an excellent oppor- 
tunity for a thorough thrashing-out of 
the many imputations which have been 
made against the factors in the industry 
and against the different organizations 
connected with its various phases. 

The situation which has risen from 
the cancellation of the agreement be- 
tween the State Department and the 
Textile Alliance, Inc., regarding the im- 
portation of Reparation dyes has re- 
ceived considerable attention owing to 
the strong statements issued by the 
Alliance to the effect that American 
users of dyes stand to lose the benefits 
of this distribution if the importation is 
not placed in the hands of a non-profit 
organization. Considerable encourage- 
ment was derived in many quarters 
from the letter sent by President Hard- 
ing to Senator Frelinghuysen in which 
the President expressed himself as in 
favor of action which would correct this 
situation. 

The market itself has been devoid of 
developments, demand continuing along 
routine lines and prices nominally un- 
changed with the exception of scattered 
concessions which have been made by 
weak holders on additional types. The 
natural dye market continues to show 
improvement mostly on account of 
larger takings by the tanning industry. 





Dve and Chemical Notes 


It is understood that the dismantling 
of the Brooklyn plant of the National 
Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., has prac- 
tically been completed, operations form 
erly conducted there now being concen- 
trated at Buffalo. 

An error was made in the name of 
the A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., corn prod- 
ucts, Decatur, IIl., in an item previously 
published in these columns. 

The Ray d’Or Chemical Co., Scran- 
ton, Pa., has been incorporated with 
a capital of $10,000. J. Harold Clark, 
Scranton, is treasurer. 

Fire, February 17, destroyed a por 
tion of the plant of the Walker Chem- 
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Products 


FOR 


TRADE- 
CHEMICALLY CORRECT 


SIZING and FINISHING 
SOAPS and SOFTENERS 


Seydel Manufacturing Co. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


H. P. Babbitt, 142 Irving Ave., East Side, Providence, R. I. 


S. R. DAVID & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Dyestuffs 


252 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 
Hartford, Conn. Office: 1029 Main Street 








SCOURING STRENGTH 


SAFELY UNDER ‘“‘CONTROL’’! 
-» LEARN MORE BY ADDRESSING <= J 


‘‘Remove the Dirt 
and Grease—Pre- 
serve Life and Feel ’”’ 





SALT 


For All Dyeing Purposes 


Immediate Delivery From Stock 


Alexander Kerr Brother & Co. 


Delaware Ave. & Green St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bell Phone: Market 4694-4695 Keystone Phone: Main 1022 





Everything for Textile Printers 

And for Bleachers, Dyers and Finishers 
Engraving Machinery and Supplies 
Chas. A. Johnson & Co., 25 Walker Street, New York City 
Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. IL 
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Cotton and mixed goods properly prepared should 
take the color evenly 


Strip your goods with 


DIASTAFOR 


For 12 years the leading diastatic malt for textile purposes. 
Let us solve your problem. 


THE AMERICAN DIAMALT COMPANY 


1182 Broadway, New York 





BOSTON BALTIMORE 


Home Office: 419 Plum St., Cincinnati, O. 


“All Kinds of Salt’’ 


INTERNATIONAL SALT CoMPANY 


SCRANTON, PA. 


—District Offices— 


NEW YORK, N. Y. PITTSBURG, PA. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. RICHMOND, VA. 


JAMES E. ODELL 


200 Devonshire Street, Boston 
New England Representative 


for 


States Metal Company 


Heavy and Light Calcined Magnesia 
India Rubber Yellow 
Crimson and Golden Sulphuret of Antimony 


All Carried in Stock in Boston 
Prompt Shipments Assured | 
1 


Accelerators 


ESTABLISHED 1882 


WALTER F. SYHES @ COMPANY 


IMPORTERS OF 


FRENCH ANILINE COLORS AND DYEWOOD EXTRACTS 


8 Lispenard Street, NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA United States Agents BOSTON 
ST. DENIS DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 
(Peirrier) 


Works—St. Denis (Seine,) France Works—Besseges, France 


PRINTING GUM HALF REFINED TARTAR 
TURKEY RED OIL CREAM OF TARTAR 
TARTARIC a PE N ET RO L BICHROMATE OF SODA 

Liberty St. HERRICK & VOIGT New York 


ONYX OIL and CHEMICAL CO. 


OILS, CHEMICALS, AND EXTRACTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
FOR 
,OTERS AND TEER 


Office and Wor ersey City, N. J. 
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USINESS today has been 
aptly epitomized as a matter 
“keep up or give up.” And this 
fact only makes more opportune 
the assistance which the use of 


Wyandotte Textile Soda 
Wyandotte 
Concentrated Ash 
Wyandotte Kier Boiling 
Special 


offer to every 
“keeping up” 


Millman in this 
contest. 


THIS TRADE MARK 


“Wpandotic” 





TS 
IN EVERY PACKAGE 


Ask your supplyman or 
write us. 


THE J. B. FORD CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 


Wyandotte, Mich. 


Textile 


Manufacturers 


Should be interested in DIAX 
for the following reasons 


FOR BLEACHING 
Purer whites are obtained, less tend- 
ency to weaken fibres, saving of time 
and chemicals. 

FOR DYEING 
More level dyeings are obtained with 
economy of dyestuffs. Thorough de- 
— of previously dyed and fin- 

goods are easily and cheaply 

performed. 

FOR MERCERIZING 
Has increased affinity of the cloth for 
the caustic liquor, gives better lustre, 
the mercerizing lye kept clearer and 
lasts longer. 

FOR PRINTING 
It is especially usefui in making ad- 
hesive sizes and finishes, and less ex- 
pensive, and is devoid of color and 
easily removable. 

FOR FINISHING 

Thin fluid mixing are produced which 

penetrate the cloth better, giving supe- 

rior results in the handle and feel of 

the cloth, and economy in the use of 

starch and dextrina 


Further information gladly given. Write 
Malt-Diastase Company 


79 Wall Street, New York City 
Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WIRE! WRITE! 
J. BRISK & COMPANY 
CHEMICALS 


For the Textile Industry 
Randolph and Clark Streets 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Contd. | 
ical Co., McCartney street, Pittsburgh, | 
Pa., with loss estimated at about $12,- | 

The Eastern Chemical Co., Wilming- | 
ton, Del., has been incorporated with a 
capital of $250,000, under state laws. 
The company is represented by the 
Corporation Trust Co., of America, du 
Pont Building, W pingion. 






ay 


C Ssseihiin to Mant 


PALM OIL SOAP 


A heavy bodied soap, made of the 





Spring Meeting of iit Chemical 
Society, Birmingham, Ala., April 3-7 


The American Chemical Society will 








meet in Birmingham, Ala., April 3-7.| best materials, and genuine imported 
It is estimated that from 700 to 1,000 : 

chemists will attend. <A special train Palm Oil. 

will leave Washington, D. C., March 


30. March 31 will be spent at Kings- | 
port, Tenn., where the Clinchfield Port- | 
land cement plant and several large} 
extract plants and tanneries are located, 
together with numerous other chemical 
industries. April 1 will be spent at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and April 2 will be 
spent at Muscle Shoals, Ala. 

Meetings of the various divisions will 
occupy Wednesday, April 5 and Thurs- 
day, April 6, concluding with a_ ban- 
quet at the Hotel Tutwiler on Thurs- 
day night. Friday, April 7, will be 
spent in excursions to the steel, bi- 
product, coke and other industries. 

The Dye Division of the Society will 
hold sessions in with this 
meeting. 


Will full any grade of woolen or 
worsted fabric, and wash out clean. 
Suitable also for knit goods. 





Price and sample on request. 


American Textile Soap Co. 


Successors to Fisk Mfg. C 


Springfield, Minesdinesstie 
New York Office Sun Building 150 Nassau St. 
Commercial Standards Council Formed 


to Foster Higher Standards in Business (OS 
The Commercial Standards Council SS LSaa==__EE_EEEE 


is the name of an organization formed 
by representatives of a large number of 
national associations for the purpose of 
exercising an influence and control on 
commercial standards. It was called 
for the purpose of discussing the foster- 
ing and maintenance of higher stan- 
dards in business, with an_ especial 
reference to the elimination of the 
practice of commercial bribery. 

At the first organization meeting 
about twenty were present, representing 
influential trade organizations in the 
country, which have already identified 
themselves by resolution as against this 
practice, and in favor of national 
legislation for its control. A permanent 
Hodyv was organized, the officers of 
which are the following: H. R. Hey- 
don, president; H. J. Kenner, secretary ; 
J. George Frederick, C. E. LaVigne, M. 
Q. MacDonald, John Sullivan, Dr. E. 
R. Tosdale, who together with the 
president and secretary constitute the 
executive committee. 

Such organizations as the 
Ship Service Corporation, 





connection 





Fight Commercial a 
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Our Factory Connections 
—Uniform Deliveries 
—Technical Service. 


MERIT YOUR CONSIDERATION OF OUR 


QUINOID COLORS 


for Vat Dyeing 


CHROME FAST COLORS 


for Chrome Mordant and Top Chrome Wool Dyeing 


ISO-CHROME COLORS 


for Chromate Dyeing 


KATHETON COLORS 


American 
American 


Association of Pyroxylin Manufac- in Siti Dvei 
turers, Synthetic Organic Chemical or oulphur yeing 
Manufacturers Association, New York 


JENYL FAST COLORS 


for Direct Cotton Dyeing 


JENYL AZO BLACK 


for Hosiery and Thread Dyeing 


JENNINGS & COMPANY, Inc. 


93 BROAD STREET 


Sales Managers Clubs, American So- 
ciety of Sales Executives, National As- 
sociation of Credit Men, National Asso- 
ciation of Printing Ink Manufacturers, 
Association of National Advcrtisers, 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, are represented either by their | 
secretaries or their officers. 

A vote was passed in support of the | 
legislation now pending before Con- 
gress by which the giving and accepting | 
of bribes to influence business is pun- | 
ishable by imprisonment and fine. This 
Bill is now before the House Committee 
of the Judiciary. 
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STEAM TURBINE DRIVEN 


Self-Balancing 


HYDRO EXTRACTORS 










A SAVING IN SERVICE’ 


QUALITIES SPECIFICATIONS 
Most Satisfactory and Economical Drive Durability 
Where Steam is Available and Exhaust Lightness Bodies: Bost Heed Fibre | 
Can be Used for Boiling-off, Drying or Smoothness Steel Rings: Polished and Elec- | 
Heating. Uniformity trically welded 
E TRY OUR 
No Clutches, Couplings or Belts Rolled Fibre Top Rims fur- 


“NO WASTE” 


Seamless Hard Fibre 
Roving Cans 


nished if wanted 


FLeTcHEeR Works 


(Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger) 
Glenwood Ave. 2d St. PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


SALES AGENTS 
R. R. STREET & CO., 28 N. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 
HURRICANE ENGINEERING CO., 53 State St., Boston 


“RELIANCE || AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


; of latest design, built b 
MP Hot Plate Press | ae te 


tiee j- 8 


Bottoms: Heavy Gauge Steel 


Teushe Monee ache Finish: Inside with two coats 


STANDARD FIBRE CO. moisture proof preservatives 
Somerville, Mass. Outside: Two coats enamel 





a: ; For Hosiery and 


Seamed Underwear Trade 


Hopedale Manufacturing Company 
at MILFORD, MASS. 


JONAS NORTHROP, President G. O. DRAPER, Vice-President 


. C. H. DRAPER, T. F. E. NORCROSS, S 
For price and particulars address ae epee? SS, Secretary 





Reliance Machine 
Works 


Hedge and Plum Sts. 
Pare preety PA. 


NUNIT AMMEN ATIATT 


UOT PTT TSAI MAY CMI ALAA LET FLY OD VOT WALOLELEGT ACOA EOUOOOONONTNN ETN vee een rarer errerererrerererners terre eerrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrerrerrrTy 


IUMUOTHNETOENNTTTTTUereeeene eH Tere AeTeeeTTNPCACTOTOOTOTT TLRS 


TU TS EO 


WHITINSVIL RS a0 


SPINNING RING 
SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1873 


TEXTILE ROLL & SUPPLY CO. 


Roll Specialists on een aon . 


MALDEN, MASS. 





Rolls for Textile Dyeing, Wash- 
ing, and Bleaching Machinery, 
Carbonizers, Conveying Equip- 
ments, and or Mill Machinery 


LUCKY ROLLS Selected Adirondack and Ver- 
Suocial mont Maple Rolls for all Tex- 
Improved tile and Paper Mill Uses. 
Construction Reels for any Requirements. Full- 
with ing Machinery for Felts and Wool- 


'. ° ens. Piece Dyeing and Bleaching 
Spiral-Winged Machines. Wood Tubs and Tanks. 


Gudgeon Washers and Carbonizers. 


CANNOT SLIP WRITE US 
CANNOT MOVE for Full Information, Diagram Sheets, etc. 


PARKER SPOOL and BOBBIN CO. 


Lewiston, Maine 












Balanced True Running 


W ARP and FILLING BOBBINS 


Close Gauged Slubbers and Speeder Bobbins—Warper 
Twister and Jack Spools 














Garrier Faaineering @rporation | Air Conditioning 


750 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE. | __ (MANUFACTURED WEATHER) 
NEWARK, N. J | HUMIDIFICATION CLEANING 


tin dando ain | ae SUMMER COOLING 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO | Bulletins upon Request 
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:\ Barber Spinning and Twisting Tapes 


When tape drive was first applied to cotton frames, the Barber 

\ Co. was singled out by practically every machinery engineer as 
best prepared to produce a tape for that purpose. The tradi- 

y tional excellence of Barber products is upheld by our successful 

~ manufacture of spinning and twisting tapes to-day. 


1 EDWARD JEFFERSON 
| BARBER MFG. CO., Lowell, Mass. WORSTED MACHINERY 


oor ETE seniainiaeientins oes PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Garvan Attacks Dye Importers’ Testimony—Continued 


(Continued from page 73) 


Senator Nelson, chairman of the Ju- 


diciary Committee, had received Senator 
Ashurst’s resignation. There was a re- 
port on Saturday that Senator Ashurst 
had stated that he would not serve on 
the committee unless an attorney were 
appointed, but Senator Shortridge de- 
nied Saturday that this rumor was cor- 
rect. 
Saturday’s Session 


Senator King, continuing his testi- 
mony on Saturday, told the committee 
that the Textile Alliance is aiding the 
domestic dye manufacturers in their mo- 
nopoly of the industry, and he denied 
the right of the Alliance under its or- 
ganization charter to engage in trade. 
It is now, he charged, or at any rate has 
been, nothing but a commercial trading 
corporation, and the State of New York 
should disincorporate it. 

He called the committee’s attention to 
the fact that Frederick Coudert of the 
Alliance had made very definite state- 
ments that the Alliance had represented 
the textile industry of the United States, 
whereas Senator King pointed out that 
no knit goods mills are members of the 
Alliance, nor are many other textile mills 
in any way affiliated with it. 

Senator King told the committee that 
the Textile Alliance has sold dyes in 
China and in other European countries, 
and he stated that the Alliance imported 
into the United States last year between 
80 and 90 per cent of the dyes which 
were brought into this country. 

The expenses of the Textile Alliance, 
Senator King told the committee, ac- 
cording to its own report filed by the 
State Department, are about $11,500 per 
month, including salaries and counsel 
fees. He charged that the Alliance is 
even now lobbying to perpetuate its mo- 
nopoly for importing dyes, and that it 
has made a continual campaign since 
the abrogation of its understanding 
vith the State Department in December 
to get back this monopoly. The Alliance 
has even gone so far, Senator King said, 
is to ask for the endorsement of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce and many 

ther organizations, and it is now going 
so far as to try and interest the Chief 

‘xecutive himself in the matter of 

eparation dyes. 

Senator King charged also during his 
‘testimony on Saturday that, while the 
lirectors of the Alliance were at one 

me chosen from among the textile mills 

f the country, a number of the textile 
manufacturers have now resigned and 
he directors are now composed of 

ther dye. manufacturers or those who 

re subservient to the dye interests.” 

As to his attitude regarding the im- 

ittation into the United States of 

eparation dyes, Senator King said that 
was opposed to this, and he called at- 
ntion to the fact that the State De- 
irtment has never taken up the matter 

the prices charged by the Textile 
lliance to consumers, and he said that 
itements filed by the Alliance with the 

tate Department show apparently a 

fit of 2,000 per cent on some sales. 

Senator King charged also that the 

xtile Alliance, in addition to import- 

r Reparation dyes, imported other 

es, and that the Alliance has done a 

mparatively large foreign business. 

said that the Alliance, in his esti- 
ition, is only a part of the domestic 
estuff manufacturers’ scheme to con- 

11 the domestic market. During the 

urse of his statement, Senator King 

‘k occasion to say that he is in favor 


of a fair and reasonable tariff on dye- 
stuffs, and he wishes, he said, to see the 
industry grow and prosper, but not be- 
come a monopoly in any sense of the 
word. 

King Statement Concluded 

Senator King on Monday concluded 
his “opening statement” before the 
committee, after having made a very 
detailed statement covering several day’s 
testimony. The feature of the Monday 
session was the declaration by Senator 
King that the American Dyes Institute 
not only is the “organic center of the 
dye monopoly,” but it is also, he charged, 
an illegal open price association and in 
violation of the Sherman law. He went 
on to tell the committee details of the 
Institute which he said went to prove 
that it is an open price association. 

Senator King told the committee that 
the Dyes Institute is practically con- 
trolled by the duPont Company and the 
Allied Chemical and Dye Corp.,*the two 
firms which pay the most for the upkeep 
of the organization. He pointed out 
again to the committee the interlocking 
directorates as contained in the Ameri- 
can Dyes Institute, the Chemical Foun- 
dation, the duPont Company, and other 
organizations. 

The constitution of the American Dyes 
Institute was also read into the record 
by Senator King, portions of which he 
stated prove irrevocably that the Insti- 
tute is an open price association, and 
he said that its scheme prevents free 
competition. He stated that the mem- 
bers of the Institute file each day their 
contracts, giving prices, quantities, etc., 
and from these a daily bulletin is 
issued, such he said, as was condemned 
by the United States Supreme Court in 
its recent decision declaring the Hard- 
wood Association illegal under the Sher- 
man law. He charged that the Instiute 
sets prices and allocates territory, and 
is in fact a conspiracy against the public. 

Senator King in discussing the mat- 
ter of prices said that some dyes are 800 
per cent above pre-war prices. 

The Dyes Institute, Senator King said, 
has carried on a consistent campaign to 
obtain legislation for a dye embargo and 
this campaign has been carried on 
through all kinds of propaganda includ- 
ing the purchasing of space, he charged, 
in newspapers and magazines, the mak- 
ing of speeches before various organiza- 
tions, and the sending out of all kinds 
of propaganda. In this connection he 
pointed out the fact that Senator Moses 
of New Hampshire had stated on the 
floor of the upper House—and Senator 
King said that he had proof—that dur- 
ing 1920, $70,000 had been spent in 
lobbying, of which $7,000 was for hotel 
bills. He went into considerable detail 
regarding the expenses of the Insti- 
tute, particularly in the matter of legis- 
lative expenses. He said that the activi- 
ties of the dyestuff manufacturers had 
been to perpetuate the dye embargo, and 
that they had tried in every conceivabl: 
way to influence the public and Con- 
gress. He said that other associations 
and individuals have also spent large 
sums of money for the same purpose. 

During his testimony Senator King 
said that he believed the present At- 
torney General should cancel the sale 
which was made during the last Admin- 
istration between the Chemical Founda- 
tion and the Alien Property Custodian, 
by which the Foundation became the 
owner of the valuable German dye 
patents. He contended that the Ger- 
man owned property should be kept in- 
tact and returned to the German citizens 


at the conclusion of the war and that 
their property should not be sold. 
Senator King said that this was pro- 
vided for in treaties between Germany 
and. the United States and that the 
German nation had lived up to the 
treaty while this country had not. 


Tuesday’s Session 

Edgar J. Nathan, counsel for Kut- 
roft, Pickhardt & Co., Inc., dyestuff 
importers of New York City, was the 
only witness appearing on Tuesday be- 
fore the committee. Mr. Nathan read to 
the committee a statement which he had 
prepared which told of the importing 
firm and its various reorganizations, to- 
gether with the personnel. He said that 
the record of both Mr. Kutroff and Mr. 
Pickhardt had been attacked as pro- 
Germans and he wished to clear their 
record before the committee. 

Kutroff, Pickhardt & Co., Inc., Mr. 
Nathan told the committee, have been in 
the importing business in New York 
City for more than half a century, and 
he stated that they sold Swiss, French 
and American dyes as well as German 
dyes. The firm, he said, dealt in Amer- 
ican dyes before the war and is now 
dealing in American dyes, their Amer- 


. ican dyestuff business being larger now 


than their importing business. Mr. Na- 
than told the committee that the mem- 
bers of the firm are all American cit- 
izens and have been for many years, and 
he went into some detail regarding the 
history of the reorganizations of the 
company. He told also of the reforms 
which were obtained by Kutroff, Pick- 
hardt & Co., Inc., in the selling of dyes 
through various legislatures, regarding 
the former graft practices which were 
in effect. 

The committee was told by Mr. Na- 
than of the dye imports during the war 
and was advised that Kutroff, Pickhardt 
& Co., Inc., although not consignees, 
sold some of the German dyes which 
reached America in a submarine during 
the war. The firm which he represent- 
ed, Mr. Nathan said, dealt during the 
period of the war in American made 
dyes. 

Mr. Nathan told the committee that 
the Textile Alliance sold Reparation dyes 
at the Reparation price plus a commis- 
sion of 10 or 15 per cent, and he also 
charged that the Alliance sold other than 
Reparation dyes including the so-called 
Herty option dyes which were obtained 
in Germany. He protested he said, 
against the exclusive agency of the Tex- 
tile Alliance after our declaration of 
peace with Germany. Mr. Nathan told 
the committee that the opposition of his 
firm is not to the Textile Alliance as 
such, but they would oppose any exclu- 
sive agency for the sale of Reparation 
dves. 

He told the committee that Kutroff, 
Pickhardt & Co., Inc., had made a pro- 
test to the State Department regarding 
the exclusive agency of the Textile Al- 
liance, but prior to this the Department 
had the matter under advisement. Mr. 
Nathan expressed the opinion that there 
would be no practical. difficulty in ap- 
portioning Reparation dyes, and he 
stated that the Reparation Commission 
is now waiting to see what the United 
States wishes to do regarding dyes due 
it under the Versailles Treaty. He said 
that in his estimation price advantage 
should not be given to any one as has 
been done with the Textile Alliance as 
exclusive distributing agents for these 
dyes. 

Mr. Nathan denied to the committee 


that Kutroff, Pickhardt & Co., Inc., had 
ever been dye agents of the German 
Cartel, but he said that the firm had a 
contract with one of the members oi 
the Cartel. He made no charges before 
the committee regarding an American 
dyestuff monopoly. 

Few textile or other consumers are 
importing their dyes themselves, accord- 
ing to Mr. Nathan, under the dye licens- 
ing plan, but they import such dyes as 
they need through importing houses. 

Mr. Nathan contended that the Amer- 
ican dyestuff industry can never obtain 
the German standard of dyes without 
foreign competition, but that if this 
foreign competition is allowed to enter 
the United States, the American manu- 
facturers can produce as good and as 
many dyes as the Germans. He stated 
at the present time American manufac 
turers cannot produce some of the dyes 
produced in Germany. However, this 
number is very small, amounting in 
poundage, not over 10 per cent. 


F. P. Garvan’s Testimony 

Francis P. Garvan, president of the 
Chemical Foundation, Inc., and former 
Alien Property Custodian of the United 
States, began his testimony on Wed- 
nesday before the committee. Mr. Gar- 
van stated that he would disprove much 
of the testimony that has already been 
given to the committee and in his state- 
ment he repeated a great deal of testi- 
mony which he has already given before 
several of the Congressional committees. 

Before beginning his testimony proper 
Mr. Garvan referred to the statement 
made on Tuesday by Mr. Nathan, coun- 
sel for Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co., Inc., 
and Mr. Garvan charged that this firm, 
through its German connections, wishes 
to break up the importing into the Uni- 
ted States of Reparation dyes. He also 
called the committee’s attention to the 
fact that in spite of the statements made 
by Mr. Nathan, Kuttroff, Pickhardt & 
Co., Inc., can purchase dyes in Germany 
at the same price at which the Repara- 
tion dyes are sold to the Textile Al- 
liance. 

Mr. Garvan called the commaittee’s at- 
tention to the fact that the present li- 
censing system: can be continued until 
January 1, 1925, without its effecting any 
hardship on the American textile manu- 
facturers because of the fact that they 
will be able to purchase Reparation dyes 
and, therefore, obtain any colors from 
Germany which the American dye man- 
ufacturers cannot furnish. By that time, 
said Mr. Garvan, that is, January 1, 
1925, the American manufacturers will 
be able to develop the dye industry to 
100 per cent. 

Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co., Inc., must 
not be considered by the committee, said 
Mr. Garvan, as individual American 
citizens, but as a representative of the 
German dye cartel and he suggested that 
Congress should ascertain the views of 
the German dye importers and then leg- 
islate exactly opposite. He also called 
attention to the fact that Germany has 
an embargo against the importation of 
American dyes. 

Germany recognizes the chemical in- 
dustry, Mr. Garvan told the committee, 
as the cornerstone of its industrial fab- 
ric. In connection with the German sit- 
uation he said that the importation of 
the Reparation dyes is the only freedom 
which the American manufacturers have 
from the German export control. An- 
swering a question by one of the mem- 
bers of the committee, Mr. Garvan 
stated that it takes about two years to 
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Men’s Wear, etc. 


Manan 


AND 


AIST 


CANAL STREET 
PASSAIC, N. J. TEL. 3469 


DYERS 


AND 


FINISHERS 


KNITTED———WOVEN 
WOOLEN and 
WORSTED 
PIECE GOODS of 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


SPECIALISTS 
ON 


BROAD CLOTH 
PEACH BLOOM 
BOLIVIAS 


PILE FABRICS 


BOLGER BROS. 


1139-51 E. Chelten Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Commission Picking, Card- 
ing and Garnetting of all 
kinds of Textile Wastes. 


Most modern equipped plant in 
United States. 


Samples and price on request. 


STANDARD YARN CO. 
WOOL YARNS 


Commission, Captian, Retesing, Spooling 


Twisting, Skeining 
30 Shrewsbury Street, Worcesier, Mass. 





‘Commission Weaving Wanted 


ing from 62" to 68". 


EMPIRE TEXTILE MILLS, INC., Passaic, N. J. 








Tricotines, Gabardines, T wills, Flannels, 


Reed Space rang- 
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—Manufacturers who are in need of super-,. 
intendents or overseers for any department 
of mill work may learn of suitable men 
upon application by mail or telephone to 
Cc. T. DONLEVY, care Textile World, 111 
Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER OF BURLING AND SEWING 
IN WOOLEN OR WORSTED MILL Position 
wanted by a man 45 years of age, Scotch, single 
Worked on woolen and worsted and fancy wot 
teds Good references. 


O. B. 7671, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


SUPERINTENDENT OR OVERSEER CO’ 
PON DYKING, BLEACHING AND MERCERIZ 
ING Position wanted by a man 32 years of 
age, American, married Worked on yarn in 
warps and dyeing on tubes and beams, 
tlso quilling, gassing and cone winding of cotton 
warps Familiar with all makes of machinery 
‘;00d recommendations 

O. B. 7672, Textile World, 


skeins 


toston, Mass 


MANAGER OF MATERIAL AND ORDER 
DEPARTMENT OF ANY KIND OF TEXTILI 
MILL, OR CALOULATING COST OF PRODUC 
riON, OR WOULD LIKE TO GET OCONNEC- 
TION IN HOSIERY OR BROAD SILK MILL 
Position wanted by a man 34 years of age, Ger 
man, married Worked on ribbons, braids, dress 
trimmings, broad goods for millinery. Familiar 
with narrow looms, knitting machinery, finishing 
ind throwing machinery. Good references 

©. B. 7673, Textile World, Boston, Mass, 


SUPERINTENDENT OR ASSISTANT SUPER 
INTENDENT OF OOTTON MILL Position 
wanted by a man 33 years of age, American 


married Has spun and finished yarns of every 
lescription Familiar with all makes of spin- 
ning and varn finishing machinery Good refer 
nees 


O. B. 7674, Textile World, Boston, Mass 
OVERSEER OF CARDING OR SEOOND 

HAND IN WOOLEN OR WORSTED MILL 

Position wanted by a man 31 years of age, Amer! 


in, married Worked on wool, silk, worsted, 
shoddy, carpet yarns and waste Familiar with 
D. & F., Smith & Furbush, Lombard and Cleve- 


ind cards Good references 


O. B. 7675, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER OF SPINNING IN WOOLEN 
MILI Position wanted by a man 50 years of 
ige, American, married Worked on % to 7 
run, and all kinds of mixes Familiar with John 
son & Bassett and Davis & Furber, Smith, Moul 
ton and Bridesburg mules Good references. 

O. B. 7676, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


SPINNING OR FIXING IN 
WOOLEN MILL Position wanted by a man 85 
years of age, American, married Worked on 
Davis & Furber mules Worked on wools and 
cottons Good references 

O. B. 7677, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


OVERSEER OF 





SUPERINTENDENT OF KNITTING MILL 
(HOSIERY) FOREMAN OF LOOPING AND 
WELTING OR KNITTING OR RIB DEPART 
MENT Position wanted by a man 29 years of 
age, American, married. Worked on cotton, mer 
cerized, silk lisle and wool, ladies’, men's half 
hose, boys’ and misses’ and infants Familiar 
with Banner, Scott & Williams, Wildman and 
Brinton ribbers, Hepworth leopers, merrow sew- 
n Good recommendations 

oO. B. 7678, Textile World, Boston, Mass 





SECOND HAND IN DYE HOUSE OF 
WOOLEN MILL. Position wanted by a man 21 
years of age, English, single Worked on all 
kinds of woolen, both stock and piece dye. Good 
references 

0. B. 7679, Textile World, Boston, Mass 
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m new dyes 
Mr. Garvan filed with the committee 
opies ot regulations regarding the 1m- 


dyestuffs which practically 
amounts to an embargo and which is 
law in England, Italy and France, and 
he also filed with the committee a copy 
of the Japanese dye subsidy law. 

Both the Chemical Foundation and 
himself, said Mr. Garvan, have been 
severely criticized and condemned dur- 
ing the past few years in both Congress 
and outside of it in connection with the 
turning over of the German dye patents 
by the office of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian to the Chemical Foundation. Mr. 
charged that if these attacks 
were followed to their logical head it 
would be found that they led directly 
to Germany. He spoke also of his at- 
titude toward the present investigation 
and of the gratitude which he felt to lay 
before Congress the full facts 

In answering the contention of Sen- 
ator Kang that these dye patents should 
never have been sold and that the sale 
of them was in violation of a German 
treaty, he quoted a decision of the Uni- 
ted States Supreme Court in which it 
stated that the sale of the Botany Wor- 
sted Company was not protected under 
the treaty 

Mr. Garvan also went into consider- 
able detail which has already been many 
times repeated regarding the turning 
over of the dye patents to the Chemical 


Garvan 


Foundation. He also read into the rec- 
ord considerable regarding Dr. Hugh 
Schweitzer, president of the former 


German Bayer Company, who was an 
\merican citizen, but at the same time 
employed as a German Secret Service 
agent. In this connection Mr. Garvan 
charged that German interests had 
bought up all of the Phenol obtainable 

He also filed with the committee a 
letter from Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co., 
Inc., to Dr. Albert, the German Agent, 
regarding the Hill dyestuff bill, which 
was later passed by Congress, and in 
which the opinion was expressed that 
the rates were not high enough to ex- 
clude German dye stuffs after the war. 
Mr. Garvan also made the direct charge 
that Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co., Inc., in 
the past and at the present, worked un- 
der the dyestuff cartel. Mr 
Garvan also charged that Herman A. 
Metz is in the same position as Kutt- 
roff, Pickhardt & Co., Inc» Mr. Garvan 
will continue his testimony before the 
committee on Thursday 

Mr. Garvan continued his testimony 
on Thursday, defending the sale of dye 
patents by the alien property custodian 
to the Chemical Foundation. It is un- 
derstood that Dr. Charles H. Herty, 
president of the Synthetic Organic 
Chemical Manufacturers Association, has 
sent a letter to the State Department 
requesting that no action be taken on 
the German-American patent 
until the due 
has made some report. 


German 


treaty 


investigating committee 
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PUR OO PEG occ cnavicscsctecsss 40 


Dunean Mills, com...... on ekie ae 
So! ee ee » 28 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Ga...... 125 145 
Easley Cotton Mills............ a we 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga......... 80 90 
Exposition Cotton Mills, Ga..... 300 


Gaffney Mfg. Co.... exe wae 58 
Gainesville Cot. Mills, Ga., com.. 100 


Cem wOOR TED accworscecsecses 100 115 
Glenn-Lowry Mfg. Co......... “a - 
Glenn-Lowry Mfg. Co., pfd...... ie 
Gluck Mille .......... ee ewnb ene 100 105 
Graniteville Mfg. Co............- 110 ° 
Greenwood Cotton Mills.......,. 175 ° 
Grendel MIB ..cccceccccescscss 90 100 
Hlamrickt Bille ..<ccccccccccscess 120 150 
Hartsville Cotton Mills.......... a's 350 
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peemriette, Billie, N. C..ccccssece ‘. 350 
Hermitage Mills .........cceee: 100 15 
ge ee ee 80 
Inman Mills, pfd.. neh abel pe ae. ee 
Internat. Mills, com. (par $50).. 380 32 
SEEMED ssunsesxoasseevae aes 150 
SE DEIN Kec a¥ bee sueeess enc 250 
SUD SEEN Is 0 ccc cncnesisou 98 
King, John P., Mfg. Co., Ga..... 140 160 
Lancaster Cotton Mills.......... 200 ; 
Laurens Cotton Mills........... 87 100 
Limestone Cotton Mills......... 120 130 
Loray Mills, N. C., com.......... ee . 
ee Ee eS eee ‘ 
ne a me 136 
PE MEEEED. cid wateck ceeds éanes “> 72 
Massachusetts Mills, Ga......... 146 152 
EEE: CPS save n6cbeaedeneses 175 200 
Mollohon Mfg. Co........ evecee 98 ; 
PEORRT GE TEED cc cc céiccicccndsecs 103 ll 
Newberry Cotton Mills.......... 106 
Ninety-Six Mills............ ase» 150 : 
Norris Cotton Mills............. os 10 
* Oakland Cotton Mills............ 100 12 
Oconee Mills, COM......cseeces 125 
Se SePGth ER a tdcscescevesepe 90 9 
Orr Cotton Mills, pfd........... 87 9 
POOR Bis. Ca, DER. cccsccvccaes 125 131 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd........... 94 
Pamela Be cescccveccece coeeecee of 
ORR MEME nc ccc sec cwneesteccr es 
we ee ere re . 100 10 
Pickens Cotton Mills........... 100 
a A ree es 11 
a eo TS OE eee a 10° 
POORENEE. BERD ccncccvcccvsscece os 8 
Riverside Mills, com. (par $12.50) 6% 
Saxon Mills vein seh eeb ee eeeee 85 ; 
ew bo a ere ree 45 4 
a ry er ere 105 11 
Toxaway Mills, com. (par $25).. 27% 
TOORDOR: DEUS cnocccccenveseses 8 20 
Union-Buffalo Mills, com........ es 24 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 1st pfd..... 79 s 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 2nd pfd..... 36 38 
Victor-Monaghan Co., com...... 17 8 
Victor-Monaghan Co., pfd...... 98 
WOES DROGID TEES: CO. cece ccssces 140 1 
TOOETOE Fae Gide c ccvecccucvcass as 
Warren Mfg. Co., pfd........... oe 
WO Bs Rs cc ce teterecucs Ss 110 
Watts Mills, ist pfd............ ss 80 
Watts Millis, 2nd pfd............ i 95 
TUE DE Cece seucee Sevucs on 175 
Williamston Mille .cccseccccsess 200 
Woodruff Cotton Mills........... 150 17 
Woodside Cotton Mills, com..... ¥ 9 
Woodside Cotton Mills, pfd...... 74 7 
Ww. &: Gtey COsten BBs .xccnce 90 


Miscellaneous Shares 


Reported by M. H. Wildes & Co., Inc., 
Boston, Mass. 
Bid. Asked 


Arlington ...... (ete hbese Tks 106 . 
EOS -at0chboraseee (eee Naw ines 230 240 
Bigelow-Hartford, com........ 150 16( 
Bigelow-Hartford, pfd......... 100 
Brookside ...ccccccccssscceses 150 
Columbus Mig. ..ccccsccccees 150 
Dwight : vise Lae 
PE cceneas ena Gee es ra obo 105 a 
Everett ret ee . 185 
Farr Alpaca errr Te 132 
Se SEEN occa cewews sere cine 100 110 
Great Falls ere Tet 110 ° 
Hamilton Mfg naa 89 
Hamilton Woolen Sate ee 85 
Lancaster, com civ akon le 
Lancaster, pfd (tort enan 100 

REED. 6nd. ape peew ceases eve dees 165 
SARIS nos oes ee ne ends bean se 128 . 
Lowell Bleachery ekae ee 15 
Ludlow Mfg ° ose ee 125 
Lyman ...... Sey er er 170 175 
Massachusetts ves . +. 148 1 
Merrimack, com ‘soe 7 
Merrimack, pfd 75 89 
Nashua, com... Ge <a 85 
Nashua, Pld. ..cccesccccccns . 96 100 
PION on cnc eer o0 62s eee - 220 230 
Pepperell Kies bk 6 wae eee 175 180 
Plymouth Cordage ........... 135 
Tremont & Suffolk virrercrt 135 

U. S. Worsted, Ist pfd......... 10 12 
Waltham Bleachery .......... 150 
Warwick ......e.4- = belie. Wo een es 100 
West Point re 96% . 100 110 
York . sevecrse 200 


Directors Elected 


At a recent meeting of the Merchant: 
Protective Association held at the of 
fices of the Association at 309 Broad 
way, New York, and presided over |! 
Henry P. McKenney of H. P. McKe1 
ney & Co., president, the following te 
directors were elected: Edward M 
Townsend, of E. M. Townsend & Co 
Edwin Baker, of West, Baker & Co 
Philip L. Schell, of W. Stursbers 
Schell & Co.; Gilbert Pratt, of Law 
rence & Co.; William Fraser, of J. | 
Stevens & Co.; Fred B. Schell, 
Minot, Hooper & Co.; Paul Coolidg 
of H. W. T. Mali & Co.; George | 
Williams, of H. A. Caesar & Co.; Frar 
cis T. Lyons, of Fred’k Vietor & Ach 
lis, and George W. Henderson, o! 
Amory, Browne & Co. 
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